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Introduction 


After  the  death,  in  1882,  of  her  revered  father, 
William  Morrill  Wadley,  his  daughter,  Sarah  Lois,  wrote  a 
brief  “Record”  of  the  more  important  events  in  his  life.  When 
her  mother’s  long  widowhood  had  been  terminated  by  her  re¬ 
lease  from  this  life,  in  June,  1905,  Sarah  supplemented  her 
Record  by  a  tenderly  moving  tribute  of  affection  to  her  beloved 
Mother.  The  latter  is  in  a  volume  still  smaller  than  the  Record. 
When  first  printed,  the  Record  numbered  very  few  copies,  and 
was  intended  as  a  gift  to  my  Grandfather’s  children  and  to  a 
select  circle  of  old  friends.  In  1905,  the  children  of  1882  were 
adults,  some  of  them  with  children  of  their  own.  It  was  then 
decided  to  reprint  the  Record,  in  quantity  sufficient  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  all  the  grandchildren,  as  well  as  to  the  surviving 
children.  In  this  second  edition,  the  memorial  to  my  Grand¬ 
mother  was  so  bound  as  to  slip  within  the  covers  of  the  first 
volume.  Its  only  title  is  this  inscription  on  the  page  facing 
her  portrait: 

“In  Memory  of  Rebecca  Barnard  Wadley” 

Both  volumes  were  expensively  printed,  on  thick  paper,  with 
wide  margins;  and  were  handsomely  bound  in  red  leather. 
Each  contained  a  portrait  of  its  subject.  Appended  to  the 
Memorial  was  a  list  of  Rebecca  Barnard  Everingham’s  child¬ 
ren,  their  spouses,  dates  of  marriage,  and  their  children.  These 
two  volumes  have  proved  an  invaluable  source  of  information 
to  Wadleys,  Raouls,  Nobles,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  gen¬ 
erations. 

It  was  my  brother,  Thomas  Wadley  Raoul,  who  suggested, 
indeed,  insisted,  that  the  story  of  the  family  should  be  carried 
on  by  someone  of  our  own  generation.  He  realized  that  young 
people  of  the  present  day  know  little  of  the  history  of  events 
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preceding  the  awakening  of  their  own  memories.  When  fami¬ 
lies  lived  closely  gathered  together  nearer  a  central  rooftree, 
they  were  in  more  intimate  contact  with  the  traditions  of  their 
elders.  Moreover,  the  rate  of  change  was  slow  from  generation 
to  generation.  Today,  it  is  different.  Within  the  last  seventy- 
five  years  the  framework  of  our  lives,  social,  economic  and  cul¬ 
tural,  has  been  so  transformed  that  an  account  of  the  lives 
of  our  Parents  must  seem  to  their  grandchildren  like  tales  from 
another  existence. 

As  another  consideration,  let  me  affirm  that  our  Parents 
were  both  exceptional  people;  each  outstanding,  each  strong 
in  his  own  right,  each  a  vivid,  dramatic  figure,  impressing  his 
personality  upon  his  environment.  The  story  of  such  lives  de¬ 
serves  recording.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  only  available 
historian  lacks  the  talent  that  would  enable  her  to  present  her 
subjects  as  living  realities,  vibrant  with  the  life  which  they  so 
abundantly  possessed. 

That  portion  of  the  narrative  which  has  to  do  with  the 
youth  and  early  married  life  of  our  Parents  was  written  from 
notes  given  me  by  my  Mother,  during  the  winter  of  1928,  when 
I  accompanied  her  on  a  visit  to  Nassau,  on  the  Island  of  New 
Providence,  in  the  Bahamas. 

Uncle  George  Dole  Wadley  also  gave  me  a  few  notes  about 
the  first  trip  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  by  stage  coach,  when  he 
and  my  Father  went  there  in  1887. 

I  have  received  valuable  material  from  Mr.  William  Burck- 
el,  who  was  for  many  years  associated  with  my  Father  on  the 
Mexican  National  Railroad.  All  my  Brothers  and  Sisters  have 
cooperated  with  me  in  various  ways,  giving  me  interesting 
historical  facts,  narratives,  and  anecdotes;  and,  more  than 
that,  by  showing  the  kindliest  sympathetic  interest  in  my  task, 
and  by  assisting  me  with  constructive  criticism. 

The  narrative,  if  we  may  include  under  this  head  the  first 
shadowy  facts  which  emerge  from  our  scanty  records,  covers 
a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years — from  the  1790’s 
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to  the  1940’s.  The  writer  happened  to  be  born  almost  in  the 
middle  of  this  span.'  Oldest  of  the  eleven  children,  with  my 
nearest  sister  nine  years  my  junior,  my  attitude  was  always 
that  of  a  senior — a  rather  aloof  senior,  in  fact,  observing  with 
tolerance  the  pranks  of  “the  boys”,  my  immediate  juniors. 
Nevertheless,  I  was  much  closer  to  the  older  children  than  to 
the  later  comers;  and  when  the  gulf  in  ages  widened  to  twenty 
years,  I  was  separated  by  a  chasm.  Thus,  the  story  of  the 
earlier  period  of  our  family  life  is  more  vivid  to  me  than  that 
of  the  later  years,  and  receives,  almost  inevitably,  a  greater 
portion  of  attention. 

My  younger  readers  may  inquire  why  the  (apparently) 
undue  emphasis  laid  upon  the  tale  of  William,  and  the  larger 
portion  of  space  allotted  to  him.  The  answer  is  twofold.  First, 
he  is  the  brother  nearest  to  me  in  age;  and  he  and  I  shared, 
through  many  troubled  years,  a  very  close  association,  based 
upon  the  fact  that  we  thought  alike  on  most  problems  of  social 
and  domestic  life.  Second,  William  wrote  an  autobiography, 
“The  Rolling  Stone”,  which  was  never  published.  From  this 
he  gave  me  permission  to  quote  at  will.  I  was  happy  to  avail 
myself  of  this  privilege,  because,  in  his  own  graphic  language, 
he  sketches  his  times  in  a  manner  which  I  think  will  be  both 
interesting  and  instructive  to  the  coming  generations. 

I  began  my  writing  during  the  winter  of  1929,  when  I  was 
living  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  several  months;  and  I  then 
carried  the  narrative  through  the  period  of  my  Grandfather 
Wadley’s  death  in  1882.  Then  the  memoir  was  laid  aside  for 
a  long  time.  In  the  summer  of  1941  I  began  to  realize  that  if 
the  fragment  were  ever  to  be  completed,  it  should  be  taken  up 
at  once  and  carried  to  a  conclusion.  I  was  encouraged  by 
hearing,  in  one  w^ay  and  another,  that  various  members  of  the 
third  generation  wrere  feeling  the  need  of  obtaining  informa¬ 
tion  about  their  family  history.  Therefore  I  have  devoted 
myself  seriously  to  my  “Memoir”;  and  may  frankly  say  that 
the  doing  of  it  gives  me  both  interest  and  pleasure. 

M.R.M. 
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PART  ONE 


The  Brothers  Raoul  de  Champmanoir 

Leave  France 


Like  numberless  other  American  families,  the 
authentic  history  of  the  Raouls  begins  with  their  advent  in 
the  New  World.  Even  so,  the  accounts  of  their  coming,  and 
their  early  activities  in  this  country,  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
legendary.  There  is  a  body  of  family  tradition,  confirmed  in 
a  degree  by  a  document  here  and  there.  But  there  does  not 
exist  enough  of  factual  material  to  construct  a  narrative. 

The  name  of  the  family  was  “Raoul  de  Champmanoir”, 
which  may  be  translated  into  English  as  “Ralph  of  the  Field 
Manor”.  There  is  in  possession  of  the  Charleston,  S.  C.,  branch 
a  seal  ring,  engraved  with  a  coat  of  arms,  which  is  described  as 
“a  pine  tree  on  an  argent  field  which  relates  to  Burgundy — 
the  two  Turk’s  heads  which  give  evidence  of  gallantry  in  the 
Crusade  Wars.  On  either  side  of  the  charge  are  crowned  lion 
supporters,  which  show  intermarriage  with  the  Normans.  The 
whole  surmounted  by  a  ducal  crown,  as  a  crest.”  The  same 
authority  asserts  that  “one  of  our  forefathers  married  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy.”  (Source  document  is  Appen¬ 
dix  3) 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  that  in  1900 
my  husband  and  I  went  to  Dinan,  in  Brittany,  in  the  attempt 
to  find  some  trace  of  the  Raouls  de  Champmanoir.  In  this  we 
were  quite  unsuccessful,  though  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  we 
had  not  allowed  sufficient  time  to  make  any  kind  of  search  in 
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towns  other  than  Dinan,  nor  even  in  the  country  surrounding 
Dinan.  We  did  make  a  a  diligent  search,  in  large  books  of 
heraldry,  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Dinan,  for  the  coat  of  arms. 
We  were  told  that  in  these  books,  which  were  part  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  City  Hall  of  Dinan,  were  to  be  found  all  coats 
and  heraldic  bearings  of  all  families  of  the  northern  parts  of 
France;  and  were  assured  by  the  white-bearded  clerk  that 
had  our  family  lived  in  Normandy,  and  had  they  possessed  such 
a  coat,  it  would  most  surely  be  found  in  those  books. 

I  had  not  at  that  time  seen  the  assertion  that  our  family 
“were  originally  from  Burgundy”  (Appendix  3).  It  may  be 
that  Burgundy  is  the  province  in  which  we  should  search  for 
our  coat.  The  reason  we  went  to  Dinan  for  our  researches  is 
that  in  the  Baptismal  Certificate  of  my  Grandfather  Raoul, 
in  the  archives  of  the  French  Cathedral  in  New  Orleans,  his 
father  is  stated  to  have  been  “a  native  of  Dinan,  in  Brittany, 
France.” 

The  generation  of  Raoul  de  Champmanoir  which  lived  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  first  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries  was  numerous.  There  were  a  good  many  brothers, 
who  seem  to  have  taken  opposing  parts  in  the  struggle  then 
convulsing  France;  and  who  came  to  the  New  World  at  various 
times,  probably  as  the  fortunes  of  their  several  factions  were 
up  or  down.  Their  father  was  Jean  Baptiste  Raoul  de  Champ¬ 
manoir,  who  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  Burgundy  in  1745, 
and  to  have  died  in  Durant,  France,  in  1830;  we  have  no  record 
of  the  name  of  his  wife. 

The  children  were: 

1.  Marion;  killed  in  battle  in  Napoleon’s  army. 

2.  Marie  Anne  (Marie  Antoinette),  married  a  Dr.  de  Laro- 
cheaulion;  lived  in  Paris.  Died  1876  at  the  age  of  101. 

3.  Gaston  Cesar;  killed  in  an  insurrection  in  San  Domingo. 

4.  Rose  Marie  Louis  Desire;  a  doctor.  Exiled  from  France; 
settled  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  Married  Caroline  Theus 
Thompson. 

5.  Francois  Guillaume;  escaped  from  San  Salvador.  Set- 
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tied  in  New  Orleans.  Married  a  Mrs.  Gratz,  or  Grats, 
a  widow  with  two  children. 

6.  Nicholas  Raoul;  married  an  Italian  countess.  Came  to 
America  with  “The  Vine  and  Olive  Company”  after 
Napoleon’s  exile.  Returned  to  France  when  Louis 
Napoleon  became  Emperor. 

7.  Jean  Rose;  a  doctor.  Lived  in  New  York. 

8.  Bonne; - (?) 

It  is  possible  that  another  brot-her  settled  in  Alabama,  per¬ 
haps  near  Tuscaloosa. 

This  list  of  the  children  of  Jean  Baptiste  is  taken  from  an% 
old  paper,  which  came  to  us  through  our  cousin  Caroline  Theus 
Raoul.  (Appendix  3) 

It  is  evident  that  Marion  and  Nicholas  were  Bonapartists. 
Rose  Marie  Louis  Desire  was  exiled  by  Napoleon.  Gaston 
Cesar  and  Francois  Guillaume  must  have  quitted  France  con¬ 
siderably  earlier,  as  they  were  involved,  probably  as  landed 
proprietors,  in  one  of  the  numerous  slave  insurrections  of  San 
Domingo.  Therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  they  were 
Royalists.  Tradition  has  it  that  all  the  brothers  were  violently 
emotional  and  keenly  politically  minded;  and,  as  we  see,  diver¬ 
gent  in  their  allegiances.  In  certain  of  their  houses,  one  might 
not  mention  the  name  of  Napoleon.  In  another,  the  chance 
visitor  who  spoke  disrespectfully  of  the  Emperor  was  uncere¬ 
moniously  chased  out — attacked  with  a  chair  or  any  other 
handy  implement. 

My  early  recollections  of  our  Grandfather  Raoul  are  that 
he  was  like  that.  As  a  quite  young  girl  I  remember  my  curiosity 
and  interest  in  observing  how  he  differed  from  the  restrained 
Wadleys — how  keen  he  was  on  politics — how  excitable — how 
eager  in  his  manner. 

The  story  of  Rose  Marie  Louis  Desire,  of  Charleston,  S.  C., 
is  related  by  his  granddaughter,  Caroline  Theus  Raoul,  of 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  in  a  letter  written  in  1906  which  is 
given  as  Apppendix  3.  He  was  prominent  in  the  life  of  his 
adopted  city,  on  account  of  his  skill  as  a  physician,  his  social 
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grace,  his  lavish  hospitality,  and  his  expansive  style  of  living. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteen  hundreds,  his  only  descend¬ 
ants  were  women. 

The  story  of  Colonel  Nicholas  Raoul  supplies  the  highlight 
of  romance  and  adventure  in  this  band  of  interesting  brothers. 
He  accompanied  Napoleon  to  and  from  Elba;  subsequently 
escaped  to  Philadelphia;  then,  in  a  group  of  some  three  hun¬ 
dred  refuges,  made  his  way  to  Alabama.  There,  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Tombigbee  and  Black  Warrior  Rivers,  they 
undertook  to  live  by  cultivating  the  vine  and  olive.  Their  city, 
which  was  to  be,  they  named  Demopolis,  the  city  of  the  people. 

Their  existence  there  was  a  bizarre  combination  of  old- 
world  luxury,  idealism,  and  the  dangers  and  hardships  of 
frontier  life.  They  were  joined  by  “distinguished  colonial 
refuges  from  Negro  uprisings  in  Santo  Domingo”. 

Colonel  Nicholas  Raoul  *  *  *  *  became  a  ferryman  and 
poled  passersby  across  French  Creek  three  miles  from  De¬ 
mopolis.  Tall,  handsome,  dark,  with  Continental  manners, 
he  attracted  much  attention  from  his  patrons.  But  not  so 
much  as  his  flashing-eyed  wife,  the  former  Marchioness  of 
Sinabaldi,  who  had  been  lady-in-waiting  to  Queen  Caroline  in 
Naples.  (Hudson  Strode,  in  “TRAVEL”,  April,  about  1937) 

Demopolis,  City  of  the  People,  never  came  to  maturity.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  romantic  idealism  of  its  founders  had  not  a  sufficient 
admixture  of  practical,  hard-headed  worldliness.  Colonel 
Raoul,  with  his  spirited  wife,  finally  returned  to  France;  ap¬ 
parently  the  only  one  of  the  brothers  who  did  so. 

Cousin  The’s  record  goes  on  to  state  that  “Another  brother 
of  my  grand-father,  ‘Gaston  Caesar',  was  killed  in  an  insurrec¬ 
tion  in  San  Salvador.  Two  of  the  brothers  were  there,  one  of 
whom,  Francois  Guillaume,  Cousin  Greene’s  grandfather,  es¬ 
caped  and  settled  in  New  Orleans.”  This  is  interesting  because 
it  throws  light  on  the  name  of  our  grandfather,  Gaston  Cesar, 
who,  as  we  now  see,  was  evidently  named  for  his  uncle,  the 
brother  who  had  been  most  closely  associated  with  his  father. 
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Our  family  tradition  has  it  that  our  great  grandfather  was 
named  Francois  Gaston,  not  Guillaume,  and  that  he  came  to 
Louisiana  from  the  island  of  San  Domingo.  Regarding  the 
name,  we  have  more  than  tradition.  We  have  the  records  of 
the  Cathedral  in  New  Orleans,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
paragraph,  which  is  given  on  the  authority  of  my  Aunt,  Mary 
E.  Raoul  Taylor,  of  New  Orleans. 

Our  great  grandfather,  “Francois  Gaston  Raoul  de  Champ- 
manoir,  a  native  of  Dinan,  in  Brittany,  France,”  as  stated  in 
the  records  of  the  old  French  Cathedral  in  New  Orleans,  came 
to  Louisiana  as  a  fugitive  from  the  island  of  San  Domingo.  He 
had  gone  to  the  island  from  France,  perhaps  about  1793,  and 
had  there  acquired  some  property.  During  an  insurrection  of 
the  slaves,  he  had  escaped  death  through  the  devotion  of*a 
Negro  woman,  who  dressed  him  in  her  clothes,  and  aided  him 
to  a  small  sailboat,  in  which  he  came  to  Louisiana. 

Francois  Gaston  married  “the  widow  Butler”,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Gratz  or  Grats.  In  some  documents  the  names  of 
Butler  and  Gratz  have  been  transposed;  but  my  Mother  was 
insistent  upon  the  fact  that  the  maiden  name  of  the  lady  was 
Gratz.  Her  insistence  was  against  her  inclinations,  for,  if  the 
maiden  name  was  Gratz,  it  is  possible  to  trace  a  strain  of  Jewish 
blood  in  her  descendants.  And  as  this  was  not  an  agreeable 
thought  to  my  Mother,  she  conscientiously  insisted  the  more 
emphatically  upon  its  truth.  Thus  the  New  England  Puritan. 

Our  Grandfather,  Gaston  Cesar,  born  April  2nd,  1813,  was 
baptised  in  the  French  Cathedral,  in  New  Orleans;  and  a  copy 
of  his  baptismal  record  was  obtained  from  the  Cathedral  re¬ 
cords  by  this  same  Aunt,  Mrs.  Taylor,  or  “Aunt  Molly”,  and 
kept  in  his  family  Bible  by  my  Father.  (Appendix  1) 

In  the  early  eighties,  my  Father  showed  me  a  low,  arched 
gateway  in  one  of  the  streets  of  the  “French  Quarter”  in  New 
Orleans,  and  told  me  that  it  was  the  entrance  to  the  hotel  kept 
by  his  Grandfather  when  he  first  came  to  that  city.  At  the 
time  when  I  saw  it,  the  place  was  a  kind  of  wholesale  feed 
store — or  so  it  seemed  to  me.  I  thought  a  place  so  dark  and 
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uninviting  could  never  have  been  a  very  successful  hotel.  Per¬ 
haps,  sixty  years  before,  the  small  courtyard  may  have  been 
bright  with  flowers,  and  the  busy  business  street  may  have  been 
a  broad  country  road.  Perhaps  “the  Widow  Butler”  may  have 
fed  her  guests  with  marvellous  crabs  and  shrimp,  and  M.  Raoul 
de  Champmanoir  may  have  dispensed  port  and  champagne. 

It  is  probable  that  Francois  Gaston  retained  his  full  name 
throughout  his  life,  though  we  have  no  evidence  of  this  beyond 
the  baptismal  record  in  the  Cathedral.  It  is  certain  that  Gas¬ 
ton  Cesar  never  used  the  de  Champmanoir.  Indeed,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  none  of  the  scanty  records  we  have  show 
that  the  long  name  was  used  by  any  of  the  family  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  with  the  one  exception  of  our  great  Grandfather.  In  the 
baptismal  certificate  the  infant’s  godfather  is  given  as  J.  R. 
Raoul  de  Champmanoir.  As  this  gentleman  was  a  Doctor, 
operating  a  drug  store  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  it  is  scarcely  likely 
either  that  he  came  to  New  Orleans  for  the  ceremony,  or  that 
he  used  his  French  title  in  his  business.  He  was  probably 
represented  by  proxy,  and  his  brother  gave  his  name  as  it  had 
been  in  their  youthful  association. 

Whatever  the  history  of  the  French  emigre  and  his  Jew¬ 
ish  (?)  wife  and  their  hotel  in  the  French  Quarter,  we  shall 

never  know  it,  for  the  one  fact  we  possess  is  that  of  the  death 

% 

of  the  husband,  about  1825.  We  know  that  the  young  Gaston 
Cesar  was  left  an  orphan,  with  one  sister,  Marie  Anne,  and  a 
half  sister,  Amanda  Butler,  who  was  now  Mrs.  Sitoon,  living 
in  Springfield,  Louisiana. 

The  Uncle,  Jean  Rose,  came  from  Syracuse  to  New  Orleans 
to  take  his  nephew  and  niece  back  home  with  him.  He  did 
take  little  Marie  Anne;  but  Gaston  did  not  go.  He  ran  away 
to  his  half  sister  in  Springfield.  There  is  nothing  to  tell  when, 
or  how,  he  went---whether  he  ever  started  out  with  the  uncle, 
or  whether  he  escaped  before  the  journey  began.  At  any  rate, 
he  conceived  a  violent  dislike  to  this  uncle — whether  based 
upon  actual  ill  treatment,  or  whether  from  prejudice,  or  anti¬ 
cipatory  fears,  is  not  known.  It  may  have  been  nothing  more 
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than  the  desperate  clinging  of  the  young  boy  to  his  home  sur¬ 
roundings  and  the  dread  of  removal  to  scenes  so  far  removed  as 
to  seem  to  him  like  a  foreign  land. 

Gaston  Cesar  changed  his  name  to  Gaston  Turner,  thinking 
Turner  to  have  been  his  mother’s  maiden  name.  He  tried  to 
forget  the  speech  of  his  father’s  house,  which  was  French,  of 
course;  and  he  never  cared  to  allude  to  this  time  of  his  life.  So 
successfully  did  he  Americanize  himself  that,  in  the  thought  of 
his  grandchildren,  he  never  was  associated  at  all  with  French 
impressions  or  traditions.  Aunty  has  told  me  that  he  was 
scrupulous  as  to  his  personal  appearance,  and  that  he  had  the 
fine  manners  of  the  French  gentleman;  but  in  his  conversation 
there  was  no  trace  of  his  early  knowledge  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage. 

Gaston  Turner,  as  he  was  always  afterward  known,  grew 
up  in  Springfield.  He  must  have  prospered,  as  we  are  told  that 
he  “owned  schooners  and  traded  to  New  Orleans” — across  Lake 
Pontchartrain.  He  married,  about  1838,  Mary  Emily  David¬ 
son,  who  lived  some  fifteen  years,  and  gave  birth  to  seven 
children.  Our  Father,  William  Greene,  was  the  third  child. 
The  two  who  preceded  him,  one  of  whom  was  named  Henry 
Clay,  died  in  infancy.  After  William  came  Rosine  Elizabeth, 
Robert  Giffen,  Mary  Eliza,  and  Gaston,  a  sickly  infant,  who 
did  not  long  survive  his  mother.  My  Grandmother  died  about 
1853. 

After  an  interval  of  three  or  four  years,  perhaps  in  1856, 
Gaston  Turner  took  his  second  wife.  He  became  fascinated 
by  the  pretty  Mrs.  Gookin,  a  widow  with  two  children,  Flor¬ 
ence  and  “Ed”.  I  know  that  Mrs.  Gookin  must  have  been 
pretty  because,  twenty-five  years  later,  I  used  to  marvel  at  her 
bright  blue  eyes,  and  her  soft,  white  skin.  Perhaps,  in  the 
fifties,  the  corners  of  her  mouth  had  not  begun  to  droop  with 
discontent,  nor  had  peevishness  begun  to  mar  the  gaiety  of  her 
expression.  I  think  she  must  have  fascinated  the  young  wid¬ 
ower,  because  he  used  sometimes  to  tell  how  once,  in  his  haste 
to  leave  his  work,  to  go  to  “see  your  Grandmother”,  he  had 
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jumped  too  far  to  the  ground  from  an  unfinished  building,  and 
injured  his  leg — an  injury  from  which  he  never  entirely  recov¬ 
ered.  That  was  “before  we  were  married,  and  I  was  foolish’’ — 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  blue  eyes. 

Mrs.  Gookin  taught  school  before  her  marriage.  My 
Mother  remembers,  in  the  house  at  Independence,  a  closet 
piled  full  of  books,  cluttered  in  great  disorder  on  the  floor.  She 
remembers  the  books,  but  she  does  not  remember  anyone  using 
them,  or  even  caring  for  them.  The  blue-eyed  widow  may 
have  represented  both  gayety  and  culture,  in  the  somewhat 
primitive  community  in  which  she  lived,  when  she  possessed 
youth,  only  two  children,  and  a  mother  to  aid  in  the  cares  of 
life;  but  her  character  was  probably  not  of  sufficient  depth  to 
rise  superior  to  the  demands  now  made  upon  it.  Her  pleasant 
husband  was  of  a  quick,  high  temper;  the  Frenchman  in  him 
undoubtedly  demanded  a  well  furnished  table;  and  the  two 
families  of  children  now  had  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
admixture  of  a  third — Gaston  Turner,  Jr.,  Stanton,  and  Thom¬ 
as  Byrne.  When  we  remember  that  money  was  none  too  plen¬ 
tiful,  we  can  understand  that  unless  the  pretty  face  had  had 
something  more  than  light-heartedness  behind  it,  its  beauty 
could  not  have  been  very  lasting. 

The  mother  of  the  second  Mrs.  Raoul  lived  with  her  new 
family.  I  believe  she  was,  or  thought  she  was,  in  poor  health. 
She  is  one  of  my  very  early,  and  very  fearsome,  recollections. 
She  lived  in  her  own  room,  wore  a  cap,  and  seemed  never  to 
separate  herself  from  a  large,  awe-inspiring,  chair.  Her  eyes, 
too,  were  a  bright  blue;  her  skin,  too,  veiy  white.  She  was 
attended  with  supreme  devotion  by  her  granddaughter,  Flor¬ 
ence  Gookin.  When  I  was  six  or  eight  years  old,  I  had  never 
seen  anyone  so  ill  or  so  old.  I  feared  that  she  might  die  at  any 
instant;  and  vaguely  suspected  that  she  was  already  a  ghost. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  his  second  marriage  that  my 
Grandfather  was  able  to  connect  himself  again  with  the  little 
sister,  Marie  Anne,  from  whom  he  had  been  separated  in  boy¬ 
hood.  My  Mother  thinks  they  found  each  other  by  advertising 
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in  newspapers, — but  this  seems  to  be  only  a  vague  tradition 
in  her  mind.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  brother  sent  for 
the  sister,  who  came  to  Louisiana,  married,  and  was  known  to 
her  nephews  and  nieces  as  “Aunt  Marian” — a  kind  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  friend,  always. 

After  his  marriage,  Gaston  Turner  removed  to  Independ¬ 
ence,  in  Tangipahoa,  now  Livingston,  Parish.  He  built  his 
home  near  the  line  of  the  railroad  (now  the  Illinois  Central, 
then,  the  New  Orleans,  Jackson,  and  Great  Northern),  distant 
about  a  half  mile.  A  board  walk  ran  from  the  station  to  the 
house.  This  was  one  of  the  mysteries  and  fascinations  of  my 
childhood.  The  low-lying  land  often  had  pools  or  swampy 
places,  where  frogs  lived,  which  croaked  terribly,  frightfully; 
and  the  board  walk  gave  out  a  hollow,  dismal  sound  under  the 
footsteps  of  the  strange  uncle  or  aunt  who  trod  thereon.  One 
could  hear  the  frogs  still  croaking  when  one  was  lying  in  bed, 
alone  in  a  room  lighted  only  by  starlight  or  moon;  one  felt  that 
real  people  all  lived  in  Georgia,  where  one’s  own  dear  mother  • 
and  aunty  were,  and  where  the  soil  was  red  and  hard;  and  that 
in  this  strange  Louisiana  only  dwelt  mysterious  aunts  and 
uncles  whom  one  could  never  hope  to  understand. 

I  do  not  know  what  business  my  Grandfather  carried  on 
at  this  time.  Uncle  George  says  it  wras  in  all  likelihood  a 
saw  mill. 

He  intended  to  build  a  great  house,  to  care  for  all  his  family 
in  ample  style.  He  had  previously  started  one  on  the  same 
plan  in  Springfield,  which  was  never  finished.  This  house  was, 
in  fact,  two  houses,  standing  some  25  or  30  feet  apart.  Both 
buildings  were  raised  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground, 
and  broad  piazzas  bordered  them  about,  with  which  the  board 
walk  was  immediately  connected.  The  design  was  to  join 
these  buildings  by  an  imposing  front  construction,  thus  making 
a  grand  mansion;  but,  as  the  years  went  on,  and  the  War  Be¬ 
tween  the  States  intervened  its  tragic  shadow  across  the  whole 
fabric  of  southern  life,  the  hope  of  a  grand  mansion  gradually 
faded  from  view.  My  Father  then  suggested  that  it  might  be 
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a  measure  of  practical  utility  to  connect  the  two  houses  with 
a  bridge  from  porch  to  porch.  This  was  done,  and  this  tem¬ 
porary  bridge  between  its  two  parts  became  a  feature  of  the 
house  where  my  Mother  spent  the  bridal  months  of  her  married 
life. 


— 
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PART  TWO 


I 

The  Raouls  Meet  the  Wadleys 


Although  the  narrative  now  to  follow  has  been 
covered  in  the  Record  of  my  Grandfather  Wadley,  a  little 
repetition  may  be  desirable  for  the  benefit  of  those  Descendants 
who  may  not  have  immediate  access  to  copies  of  that  book. 

About  1857,  William  M.  Wadley,  who  was  then  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  Georgia,  was  offered  the 
position  of  Superintendant  of  the  New  Orleans,  Jackson  and 
Great  Northern  R.  R.,  at  the  then  unheard-of  salary  of  twelve 
thousand  dollars.  At  this  time,  after  many  years  of  hardship 
and  struggle,  he  had  attained  a  position  of  importance  and 
prosperity  in  Georgia.  He  owned  a  plantation  in  Washington 
County,  called  Oakland,  slaves,  and  a  house  in  Savannah. 
Nevertheless,  many  advantages  seemed  to  beckon  him  towards 
Louisiana;  and  after  long  deliberation,  he  decided  to  accept 
the  new  duties.  Intending  to  reside  permanently  in  the  new 
environment,  he  sold  all  his  real  estate,  and  practically  all  his 
furniture,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  mentioned.  He  made  a  pre¬ 
liminary  trip  to  Louisiana,  and  returned  to  fetch  his  family 
early  in  the  New  Year.  The  children  were  William  Oconius, 
Sarah  Lois,  Mary  Millen,  Loring,  Rebecca  Everingham  (Eva), 
and  George,  the  latter  an  infant  of  a  few  weeks.  They  went 
by  rail  to  Columbus  and  Montgomery,  Alabama,  thence  to 
Mobile,  and  from  there  by  water  to  New  Orleans.  A  number 
of  slaves  were  included  in  the  party. 

They  took  quarters  at  the  St.  Louis  Hotel  in  New  Orleans, 
but  their  stay  there  was  short.  Not  liking  city  life,  and  finding 
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it  very  expensive,  the  family  moved  soon  to  Amite,  a  town  on 
the  line  of  the  N.O.J.&G.N.  Railroad,  about  fifteen  miles  north 
of  Independence.  An  advantage  not  to  be  overlooked,  in  such 
a  move  from  city  to  country,  was  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
of  employing  profitably  the  slaves,  who  must  have  been  a  heavy 
liability  in  the  city. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  friendship  was  formed  between 
the  families  of  Raoul  and  Wadley,  which  was  to  have  such  far- 
reaching  consequences  for  those  who  will  read  this  histoiy.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  have  some  anecdotes  of  the  events  of 
this  period;  but  this,  unfortunately,  is  no  longer  possible.  It 
is  sad  to  record  the  melancholy  fact  that  almost  all  the  actors 
on  that  stage  have  passed  from  the  scene.  Absorbed  in  playing 
their  modest  parts  in  a  world-important  drama,  they  were  too 
busy  to  realize  that  some  scenes  of  the  play  should  have  been 
preserved  for  their  posterity. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  strong  personality  of  William 
M.  Wadley,  and  his  dramatic  life,  should  have  made  him  an 
interesting  acquaintance,  soon  widely  known  throughout  the  * 
section  of  country  where  he  now  found  himself  a  notable  per¬ 
son;  while  his  depth  of  character  and  qualities  of  sincerity  and 
loyalty  rendered  him  a  friend  to  be  valued.  No  doubt  Gaston 
Raoul  felt  his  worth;  and  tendered  in  his  turn  a  liveliness  of 
disposition  and  charm  of  conversation  agreeable  to  the  stern 
New  Englander.  Many  years  later,  my  brother  William,  in 
his  Autobiography,  The  Rolling  Stone,  had  this  to  say  about 
these  two  men: 

Grandpa  Raoul  wore  a  beard,  like  my  father,  and  he  was 
talkative  and  smiling,  he  knew  what  was  the  graceful  thing 
to  do  and  say,  and  he  did  it  and  said  it.  The  atmosphere  . 
around  was  fluid  and  comfortable.  The  atmosphere  around 
Grandpa  Wadley  was  something  that  you  felt  you  could  tie 
to  in  a  storm,  or  build  foundations  on  with  brick  and  mortar. 

My  Mother  was  now  between  twelve  and  fourteen  years. 
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My  Father,  her  senior  by  five  years,  approaching  manhood, 
was  interested  in  his  trips  to  New  Orleans,  and  especially  in  a 
course  of  study  there — a  course  which  lasted  about  one  year. 
He  has  told  me  of  going  often  to  New  Orleans  on  his  father’s 
schooners,  from  which  one  would  conclude  that  Mr.  Raoul  had 
not  abandoned  his  shipping  business  when  he  removed  from 
Springfield  to  Independence.  My  Mother  says  she  wras  a  “wild 
thing — a  Tom-boy”.  Nothing  in  that  to  attract  the  attention 
of  an  ambitious  young  man,  busy  studying  mechanics  and 
draftmanship  in  the  largest  city  of  the  South! 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Mint  in  New7  Orleans  was  Dr. 
B.  F.  Taylor,  the  husband  of  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Raoul.  He  had 
invited  the  promising  young  William,  always  interested  in 
drawing,  to  go  to  “The  City”,  as  it  was  usually  called,  to  study 
mechanical  drawing.  The  extent  of  assistance  given,  or  hos¬ 
pitality  extended,  by  Dr.  Taylor,  seems  to  be  quite  unknowm. 
But,  in  view  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  it  is  more  than  prob¬ 
able  that  the  young  man  lived  in  the  Doctor’s  house,  and 
found,  within  the  operations  of  the  Mint,  a  field  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  his  talents. 

It  is  distressing  to  relate  that  the  high  hopes  which  had  led 
my  Grandfather  Wadley  from  Georgia  to  Louisiana  were  not 
to  be  realized.  His  connection  with  the  New  O.,  Jackson  and 
G.  N.  R.  R.  was  unsatisfactory  in  every  detail — not  the  least 
important  detail  being  a  failure  to  pay  that  splendid  salary. 
Therefore,  after  about  one  year,  he  severed  his  connection  with 
the  railroad,  left  Amite,  and  went  to  Vicksburg,  where  he  form¬ 
ed  a  company  to  build  a  railroad  from  Monroe  to  Shreveport, 
La.  His  partners  in  this  enterprise  were  his  three  brothers, 
Moses,  David,  and  Dole  Wadley,  a  Mr.  Fannin,  and  L.  P. 
Grant — the  Grant,  incidentally,  for  whom  Grant  Park,  in  At¬ 
lanta,  is  named. 

As  those  were  not  the  days  of  hotel  apartments  and  city 
luxury,  a  first  care  must  always  have  been  to  construct  a  home. 
This  my  Grandfather  proceeded  to  do,  choosing  a  site  about 
seven  miles  from  Monroe,  “across”  the  Washita  River.  The 
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residence  was,  of  course,  of  wood;  and  my  Mother  remembers 
it  as  being  comfortable  and  commodious,  with  large  rooms  and 
broad  piazzas;  and,  true  to  my  Grandfather’s  type,  built  with 
a  simple  solidity.  Although  his  destiny  carried  him  so  much 
about  the  world,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  who  always 
thought  in  terms  of  permanence.  Wherever  he  stopped  in  his 
wanderings,  he  never  “squatted”,  but  always  was  founding  an 
estate. 

Destiny  this  time  spoke  with  the  cannon  of  Fort;  Sumter. 
The  fine  house  was  never  finished;  the  railroad  was  not  to  be 
finished  by  those  who  had  begun  it.  Throughout  the  duration 
of  the  war,  the  Wadley  family  remained  at  Monroe.  The  story 
of  these  years  is  told  by  my  Aunt,  in  her  Record- — told  with 
the  vividness  of  a  sensitive  young  girl  who  loved  intensely  and 
suffered  keenly.  At  one  time,  the  family  attempted  to  return 
to  Georgia,  but,  when  they  failed  to  obtain  permission  to. cross 
the  Mississippi,  my  Grandfather  asked  his  wife  if  she  would 
venture  to  risk  the  crossing  without  authority.  She  decided  in 
the  negative,  and  they  all  returned  to  Monroe. 

Because  my  Grandfather  Wadley  was  a  native  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  who  did  not  come  south  until  his  maturity,  it  may  be 
well  to  make  clear  his  feeling  toward  the  Confederacy,  and  his 
service  to  the  Southern  Cause.  This  can  best  be  done  by 
quoting  from  Aunty’s  Record: 

- all  hearts  were  then  stirred  by  the  opening  war.  All 

was  deep  feeling  and  trembling  excitement.  My  father  was 
by  nature  enthusiastic.  He  entered  with  ardor  into  the  Con¬ 
federate  cause,  which  he  espoused  both  from  principle  and 
feeling.  It  is  necessary  for  a  full  understanding  of  his  life 
that  I  should  dwell  upon  this  point.  No  Southern-born  man 
went  more  fully  heart  and  hand  into  the  Confederate  cause 
than  he  did;  none  believed  more  faithfully  in  its  success,  or 
grieved  more  deeply  over  its  failure.  But  at  that  time  we  had 
no  thought  of  failure. 

—  —  On  the  29th  of  November,  1862,  he  received  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Colonel  in  the  Adjutant  General’s  department 
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in  the  provisional  army,  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate 
States;  and  was  assigned  to  the  special  duty  of  superintending 
and  directing  the  transportation  of  the  Government  on  all  the 
railroads  of  the  Confederacy.  He  filled  this  responsible  office 
until  the  22nd  of  May,  1863,  when,  the  Senate  having  failed 
to  confirm  his  appointment,  his  duties  in  that  field  were  termi¬ 
nated. 

- I  clearly  remember  the  strength  and  grace  of  his  figure 

as  we  first  saw  him  dressed  in  the  light  grey  Confederate 
uniform. 

No  hint  is  given  as  to  the  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  Senate 
to  confirm  his  appointment;  nor  did  I  ever  understand  why 
the  term  of  my  Grandfather’s  official  service  to  the  Confederacy 
was  so  short;  nor  was  the  subject  ever  mentioned  in  our  tight- 
lipped  family.  Could  it  have  been  that  his  Northern  birth  was 
held  against  him?  Or,  may  it  not  rather  have  been,  that,  dis¬ 
daining  to  compete  for  place,  he  was  pushed  aside  by  schemers, 
who  were  less  competent  men  than  himself? 

Sometime  in  1861,  when  rny  Mother  wras  a  little  girl  of 
thirteen,  she  was  sent  to  visit  the  Raoul  family  at  Independence, 
to  recover  from  an  attack  of  malaria.  She  says  she  was  a  “sick¬ 
ly,  yellow,  little  thing” — probably  just  shooting  up  to  the  grace¬ 
ful  tall  height,  which  was  to  make  her  the  commanding  figure 
of  our  memories.  Her  long,  straight,  dark  auburn  hair,  abun¬ 
dantly  heavy,  must  have  made  the  “little  sickly  thing”  seem 
more  pale  and  thin.  Eighteen-year-old  William  Raoul  paid 
no  attention  to  “the  little  thing”.  Soon  to  assume  his  patriotic 
obligations,  his  eyes  were  already  turned  toward  the  Confed¬ 
erate  Army.  He  was  a  man.  What  attention  he  bestowed 
upon  the  Wadley  family  seems  to  have  centered  about  my 
Grandfather;  for  the  young  man’s  thought  was  profoundly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  remarkable  man  with  whom  he  had  been 
brought  in  contact.  The  foundations  of  my  Father’s  lifelong 
love  and  veneration  for  my  Grandfather  Wadley  date  from 
this  time. 
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In  1862,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  young  William  Raoul  joined 
the  Washington  Artillery  of  New  Orleans  and  went  to  the  war. 
The  Washington  Artillery,  as  an  organization,  had,  of  course, 
been  in  the  field  from  the  beginning  of  the  war;  but  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  younger  men  was  setting  out  from  New  Orleans  at  this 
time,  and  my  Father  went  with  them,  proceeding  at  once  to 
the  front,  in  Virginia.  His  brother,  Giffen,  two  years  younger, 
joined  the  following  year,  at  the  age  of  eighteeen;  and  reached 
Virginia  just  before  the  close. 

My  Father  was  in  the  Pennsylvania  campaign,  participated 
in  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  watched,  from  an  opposite 
hill,  the  famous  charge  of  Pickett’s  Brigade.  He  did  not  like 
to  talk  about  this  terrible  period.  My  brother  Gaston,  who 
was,  perhaps,  the  closest  to  him  of  any  of  his  sons,  says  that, 
in  all  their  long  and  close  association,  he  had  no  fund  of  anec¬ 
dote  or  reminiscence  relating  to  this  time.  It  was  a  painful 
subject,  and  a  closed  book.  It  may  have  been  part  of  my 
Father’s  Gallic  inheritance  not  to  dwell  upon  the  disagreeable. 

But  when  the  struggle  was  finished,  the  young  men  were 
returning  homeward,  and  the  imminent  pressure  of  death  was 
removed,  spirits  rebounded.  I  have  heard  my  Father  laugh 
as  he  told  how  they  had  become  so  accustomed  to  sleeping  on 
the  ground,  rolled  in  their  blankets,  that  when  offered  the 
hospitality  of  a  bed  on  the  journey — a  journey  mostly  on  foot 
or  horseback — they  could  not  sleep  in  it,  but  found  better  rest 
in  their  blankets  on  the  floor.  “But”,  he  added,  “the  ground 
is  much  better  than  a  floor  when  it  comes  to  sleeping”. 

Forty  years  or  so  later,  his  little  grandson,  Walter  Millis, 
used  sometimes  to  try  to  coax  from  Grandfather  anecdotes 
about  “The  War”,  and  he  probably  got  more  from  him  than 
anyone  else. 

It  was  probably  after  Gettysburg  that  Father  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Artillery.  Undoubtedly,  his  mechanical  and 
executive  ability  had  been  recognized,  for  he  was  sent  to 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  to  superintend  the  building  of  cars  for  the  Con¬ 
federacy.  He  received  a  Captain’s  commission.  No  Southern 
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man  relinquished  his  military  title  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
In  my  early  youth,  it  seemed  merely  a  matter  of  course  that 
most  of  our  friends  were  Generals,  Majors,  and  Captains. 
Hence,  Father  was  always  “Captain  Raoul” — known  thus,  even 
during  his  sojourn  in  New  York  and  to  all  his  wide  circle  in 
Mexico,  from  President  Diaz  to  the  picturesque  guard  at  his 
office  door. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  my  Grandfather  Wadley  was 
called  to  Georgia  to  rebuild  the  Central  Railroad.  The  family 
left  the  Monroe  home,  and  went  down  the  Mississippi  to  New 
Orleans.  My  mother  distinctly  remembers  that  Aunty’s  birth¬ 
day,  November  26th,  occurred  on  that  voyage,  and  that  the 
family  toasted  her  in  champagne  on  the  river  steamer.  How 
times  and  manners  change!  Here  were  almost  penniless  wan¬ 
derers  on  a  (probably)  dilapidated  river  side-wheel  steamer 
drinking  champagne  at  a  family  dinner.  In  this  fourth  decade 
of  the  Twentieth  Century,  and  even  to  persons  of  comparative 
affluence,  champagne  is  but  a  fabled  beverage,  quite  unknown 
to  most  young  people  under  forty. 

While  my  Grandfather  set  forth  on  his  sea  voyage  to  Geor¬ 
gia,  he  sent  his  family  to  visit  the  Raouls  at  Independence. 
This  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  comprehensive  visits  only 
possible  in  an  environment  where  the  conditions  are  primitive, 
and  the  people  are  united  by  a  sense  of  common  and  over¬ 
whelming  misfortune.  My  Aunt  writes,  in  her  Record,  “All 
was  freely  given  us,  not  in  a  time  of  ease  and  plenty,  but  when 
we  were  homeless,  and  our  friends  comparatively  destitute, 
when  every  household  was  disorganized  and  every  purse 
empty.” 

Although  most  of  the  family  possessions  in  Monroe  had 
been  sold,  some  of  the  furniture  had  been  retained;  and  this 
was  brought  overland,  through  the  Mississippi  swamps,  by  the 
oldest  Wadley  son,  William  Oconius  (named  from  his  birth¬ 
place  on  the  Oconee  River);  and  he  also  now  arrived  at  In¬ 
dependence. 

My  Grandfather  Raoul  had  established  a  “Car  Works”  at 
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Independence — date  not  exactly  certain.  This  enterprise  had 
been  destroyed  during  the  war  by  the  Union  forces  because 
gun  carriages  were  built  there  for  the  Confederate  Army.  Now 
began  the  first  partnership  between  the  families  of  Raoul  and 
Wadley — the  beginning  of  an  association  which  was  to  closely 
tie  them  together  during  two  generations.  The  heads  of  the 
two  families  decided  to  rebuild  the  ruined  Car  Works,  and 
place  the  business  in  the  hands  of  their  sons. 

It  appears,  from  my  Mother’s  notes,  that  during  this  inter¬ 
val,  my  Father  officiated  as  keeper  of  a  little  country  store  at 
Independence.  This  is  interesting  as  an  indication  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  up-set  and  dislocation. 

Capital  for  reconstructing  the  Car  Works  was  borrowed 
through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Wadley;  and  the  firm  of  “Raoul 
Sons  and  Wadley”  began  again  to  manufacture  railroad  cars. 
The  two  Raoul  Sons  were  Greene  and  Giffen.  My  Father  was 
always  called  by  his  middle  name — Greene.  The  Wadley  Son 
was  William,  or  “Willy”  as  he  was  universally  and  affection¬ 
ately  called.  Willy  was  large,  fat,  good-natured,  and  suscep¬ 
tible;  and  he  promptly  fell  in  love  with  that  fascinating 
coquette,  Rosine  Raoul.  Although  we  must  sadly  admit  that 
the  Car  Works  never  succeeded  as  a  business,  still  it  is  pleasing 
to  muse  upon  the  aura  of  romance  which  hung  over  its  opening 
years,  when  each  principle  partner  was  in  love  with  the  sister 
of  the  other.  A  realist  may  remark  that  had  there  been  less 
romance  and  more  discipline,  the  life  of  the  enterprise  might 
have  been  longer. 

The  “sickly  little  girl”  was  now  a  tall,  willowy  young  wom¬ 
an  of  seventeen.  Although  she  always  repudiated  the  accusa¬ 
tion,  she  must  have  been  very  lovely.  With  the  straight,  fine 
nose  of  the  Wadleys,  a  mouth  of  great  sweetness,  and  a  beauti¬ 
fully  formed  low  brow  crowned  with  luxuriant  auburn  hair,  the 
fair  freshness  of  complexion  which  so  often  accompanies  that 
hair,  and  an  habitual  expression  of  wistful  aspiration,  she  im¬ 
mediately  and  immensely  fascinated  the  young  soldier  of  twen¬ 
ty-one. 
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Two  characters  more  sharply  contrasting  could  scarcely 
have  been  brought  together.  This  grandson  of  substantial 
Frenchmen  had  their  precise  and  practical  mental  orderliness, 
which  must  have  been  charmed  by  the  careless  originality  and 
hoyden  daring  of  Mary  Wadley.  From  those  royalist  ancestors 
who  exiled  themselves  rather  than  submit  to  a  Napoleonic  era, 
there  must  have  been  transmitted  that  penchant  for  the  roman¬ 
tic,  which  was  evident  in  my  Father’s  love  for  sentimental  and 
heroic  poetry.  When  such  a  boy  can  worship  a  beautiful  and 
earnestly  spiritual  Puritan,  his  measure  of  earthly  bliss  should 
be  nearly  filled. 

Mr.  Raoul  seems  to  have  governed  his  family  with  Euro¬ 
pean  strictness,  inculcating  chiefly  the  principle  of  filial  sub¬ 
mission.  By  contrast,  the  Wadleys  must  have  appeared  de¬ 
lightful  in  their  engaging  freedom,  untrammelled  in  their 
several  bents,  bound  only  by  an  extraordinary  and  almost  pious 
affection  for  the  Heads  of  the  Clan. 

But  the  Wadley  family  could  not  remain  forever  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Raoul.  On  January  4th,  1866,  my  Grandfather 
Wadley  was  elected  President  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  Geor¬ 
gia.  His  family  came  to  Georgia,  but  not  directly  to  Savannah. 
They  established  themselves  at  Griffin,  as  a  temporary  resi¬ 
dence.  No  reason  is  given  for  their  not  going  at  once  to  the 
city  which  was  the  logical  home  for  the  President  of  the  Central. 
My  Mother  and  Aunt  Eva  were  placed  in  school  in  Cave 
Spring,  in  Floyd  County.  The  lady  who  had  the  school  was  a 
Mrs.  Ford,  daughter  of  General  Bartow,  the  first  officer  of  high 
rank  killed  in  the  War  Between  the  States.  Here  were  formed 
the  friendships,  destined  to  be  life-long,  with  Mary  Ann 
(Mayon)  Cobb,  of  Athens,  and  Katie  Ayers,  of  Macon. 

From  Cave  Spring  also  went  forth  a  memorable  expedition 
to  Lookout  Mountain,  during  the  summer  of  1866.  The  en¬ 
tire  school  of  ten  girls  went,  and  they  were  the  guests  of  my 
Grandfather  Wadley.  My  Mother  used  often  to  speak  of  the 
delights  of  this  famous  trip,  and  the  extreme  altitude  of  Look¬ 
out  Mountain.  To  my  childish  fancy,  the  occasion  was  one  of 
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unequalled  bliss,  and  the  mountain  a  place  of  unapproachable 
wonder.  The  more  mature  mind,  however,  registers  two  ob¬ 
servations.  First,  that  with  one  exception,  this  is  the  only 
reference  made  to  Grandpa’s  participation  in  any  kind  of  fes¬ 
tivity  whatever,  in  all  that  I  have  ever  read  or  heard  about 
him.  The  exception  is  mentioned  in  Aunty’s  Record,  where 
she  tells  of  a  family  holiday  expedition  to  Cockspur  Island,  to 
see  the  place  where  Grandpa  worked  when  he  first  came  to 
Georgia.  Second  observation  is  a  comparison  of  the  sober 
hard-working  days  of  seventy  years  ago  with  the  whirl  of  the 
present  era  of  glitter,  diversion,  sport  and  speed.  Imagine  a 
week-end  trip  to  Lookout  Mountain  being  a  subject  of  rap¬ 
turous  reminiscence  for  years  thereafter! 

When  the  family  went  to  Savannah,  the  December  follow¬ 
ing,  it  was  the  second  period  of  their  residence  in  that  city. 
The  first  time  they  had  lived  in  a  house  on  South  Broad  Street, 
which  my  Grandfather  had  built  about  1856,  and  which  he 
sold  on  removing  to  Louisiana.  Like  all  the  pretentious  houses 
in  Savannah,  that  one  had  broad  piazzas  and  a  garden  at  the 
side,  enclosed  from  view  of  the  street  by  a  high  wall.  When 
they  lived  there,  Mother  and  Aunty  were  little  girls  of  about 
ten  and  thirteen  years.  The  Wadley  family  did  not  take  part  in 
the  gay  life  of  the  Savannah  wealthy  “first  families”.  Perhaps 
most  prominent  among  these  envied  creatures  were  the  Telfairs. 
From  their  piazzas,  the  little  girls  could  look  across  the  side  or 
back  gardens  to  the  similar  broad  piazzas  of  the  Telfairs;  and 
they  often  gazed  with  awe  upon  those  young  ladies,  dressed 
elaborately  in  flounces  and  crinolines — thought  them  fairy  . 
beings  of  romance,  and  longed  for  the  time  to  come  when  they, 
too,  might  attract  lovers  with  like  flounces  and  crinolines.  In 
this  second  period,  the  family  lived  in  a  furnished  house  which 
my  Grandfather  rented  from  Mrs.  George  Cuyler. 

At  that  time,  it  was  the  quite  universal  custom  for  well- 
to-do  families  to  leave  Savannah  in  the  summer.  Therefore, 
the  Wadleys  passed  the  summer  of  ’67  at  Warm  Spring,  Meri¬ 
wether  County.  There,  Rosine  Raoul,  plump,  extremely  fasci- 
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nating,  pretty,  dimpled,  came  to  visit  them.  “Willy”  was  still 
in  love  with  her.  She  played  with  him,  but  would  not  marry 
him. 

By  this  time,  Mary  Wadley  was  making  her  wedding 
clothes.  Aunty,  of  course,  was  helping  her — as  indeed,  she  al¬ 
ways  did  help  her,  in  all  her  interests,  all  her  duties,  throughout 
their  lives.  After  they  returned  to  Savannah,  they  persuaded 
their  father  to  buy  them  one  of  those  new  fashioned  machines 
for  sewing  long  seams.  It  was  a  Wilcox  and  Gibbs — the  make 
still  affected  by  the  family,  sixty  years  after. 

My  Father  had  twice  made  the  journey  from  Louisiana  to 
see  his  sweetheart  during  those  eighteen  months.  Now,  in 
October,  he  came  again;  and  on  the  27th  of  that  month  they 
were  married,  in  the  Savannah  home.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown. 

My  Father  was  not  fond  of  talking  about  his  early  life.  We 
find  ourselves  singularly  without  anecdotes  of  the  times  before 
our  recollection  begins.  But  I  have  often  heard  him  laugh 
about  his  wedding  gloves.  Being  uncertain  as  to  which  color 
to  wear,  he  carried  both  black  and  white  to  the  house.  His 
prospective  mother-in-law  found  him  nervously  putting  on  the 
black  ones;  “Are  you  going  to  wear  black  gloves  to  your  wed¬ 
ding,  Greene?”  she  asked,  in  her  lightning-quick  manner — 
easily  disconcerting  to  a  worried  bride-groom.  “No,  ma’am,” 
he  replied,  “I  am  putting  on  my  white  ones” — hastily  pulling 
the  white  gloves  from  a  pocket,  and  stuffing  the  black  ones 
out  of  sight. 
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I  HAVE  often  heard  my  Mother  declare  that  she 
sometimes  tried  to  break  off  her  engagement,  feeling  that  she 
was  not  temperamentally  suited  to  her  French  lover;  but  that 
he  always  succeeded  in  convincing  her  that  their  joint  happi¬ 
ness  lay  in  uniting  their  lives.  These  doubts  must  have  many 
times  recurred  to  her  uncertain  heart  during  the  first  months 
of  the  marriage;  for  difficulties  awaited  the  bride  in  her  new 
home,  which  was  to  be,  at  least  temporarily,  in  the  house  of 
her  father-in-law.  It  would  seem  that  the  long  friendship  be¬ 
tween  the  families,  and  the  periods  spent  in  visits  at  one  or 
the  other  household,  would  have  prepared  Mary  Wadley  for 
the  change  in  environment  which  confronted  her.  But,  appar¬ 
ently,  this  was  not  the  case.  She  had  not  adequately  visualized 
the  deep-lying  chasms  of  difference;  and  was  not  “furnished 
forth,,  to  accept  with  calm  the  little  shocks  of  daily  discrep¬ 
ancies  between  the  new  life  and  the  old;  nor  was  she  fitted  by 
nature  to  make  nice  adjustments  of  conflicting  methods  and 
ideals. 

When  her  grand-daughters  and  great  grand-daughters  read 
these  lines,  they  should  pause  in  their  wonder  to  remember 
that  in  those  distant  days  we  were  not  “standardised”;  Loui¬ 
siana  was  farther  from  Georgia  than  California  is  now;  our 
national  melting-pot  was  just  beginning  the  fusion  process; 
and,  when  the  New  England  Mary  awoke  from  her  romantic 
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courtship  to  find  herself  in  a  Creole  atmosphere  of  reality,  the 
contrast  could  not  have  been  less  than  disturbing. 

It  was  not  possible  at  first  for  the  young  couple  to  have 
their  own  separate  house;  nor,  indeed,  did  the  new  husband 
receive  his  own  portion  of  salary  allotted  him  out  of  the  Car 
Works  industry.  It  was  finally  necessary  for  the  father-in-law 
to  insist  from  Georgia  that  this,  at  least,  be  rectified.  After 
a  few  months,  however,  they  went  to  their  own  new  house, 
which  was  built  quite  near  the  railroad  station,  and  perhaps 
a  mile  from  the  paternal  dwelling.  The  little  house  was  sadly 
lacking  in  furniture.  The  first  it  possessed  was  bought  by  my 
Father  when  he  was  in  New  Orleans  on  a  business  trip.  Money, 
too,  was  none  too  plentiful.  That  monthly  salary  still  some¬ 
times  failed.  When  this  happened,  the  young  people  drew  as 
they  pleased  from  the  “Commissary” — which  was  probably  a 
kind  of  country  store  attached  to  the  Car  Works. 

Among  this  furniture  from  New  Orleans  were  a  few  plain 
oak  chairs  with  cane  bottoms,  long  familiar  to  the  grown-up 
children  as  accessories  of  “back  bath  rooms”,  in  the  days  that 
were  yet  to  be;  and  a  small,  stiff,  stilted,  walnut  desk,  which 
survived  “the  fire”,  owing  its  preservation  to  the  supposition 
that  it  contained  valuable  papers.  This  desk  will  always  be 
a  vivid  memory  to  the  older  children.  It  is  a  pity  that,  in 
later  days,  we  were  so  apathetic  to  our  family  tradition  that 
we  allowed  this  bit  of  ancient  history  to  pass  to  the  possession 
of  a  cousin. 

A  gayer  temperament  than  my  Mother’s  might  have  laugh¬ 
ed  away  the  discomforts  of  those  early  days.  A  modern  bride 
would  have  rouged  her  cheeks  and  gone  to  teach  in  the  country 
school  to  help  buy  curtains  and  chairs.  But  not  in  Louisiana 
in  ’68!  In  that  milieu,  one  could  only  bottle  up  one’s  illusions, 
and  endure  one’s  discontent. 

A  story  that  has  come  down  about  the  easy-going  “Willy” 
could  not  have  lessened  the  jealous  soreness  of  his  sister.  The 
Car  Works  made  money  at  first — or  seemed  to  be  making 
money.  Willy  wore  comfortable  white  clothes  with  capacious 
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pockets,  and  these  latter  were  often  stuffed  with  rolls  of  bank¬ 
notes,  which  were  sometimes  forgotten  and  allowed  to  go  out 
to  “the  wash”.  No  doubt  this  method  of  pocket  banking  was 
responsible  for  much  of  the  bankruptcy  which  was  lurking  just 
around  the  corner. 

However,  one  cannot,  fortunately,  see  around  corners;  and 
in  the  meantime,  another  short  chapter  of  family  history  was 
being  enacted  close  by.  My  Grandfather  Wadley  had  been 
suffering  from  one  of  the  severe  illnesses  which  vexed  his  later 
years.  Although  President  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  Georgia, 
with  a  salary  that  was  large  for  those  times,  he  was  still  meet¬ 
ing  debts  from  the  failure  of  the  railroad  building  in  Louisiana 
before  the  war,  besides  the  support  of  his  own  large  family  and 
many  other  relatives.  Being  very  ill,  and  fearing  death,  he  was 
exerting  himself  to  provide  as  best  he  might,  and  pay  as  much 
of  the  debt  as  possible.  Therefore,  to  reduce  the  expenses  of 
living,  he  gave  up  his  house  in  Savannah,  where  his  daughter 
had  been  married,  and  sent  his  wife  and  two  daughters  to  live 
with  the  oldest  son  at  the  Car  Works.  The  little  boys,  George 
and  John,  went  too.  Loring  was  at  school  at  Sparta,  Georgia. 
Uncle  Willy  had  built  a  small  house,  which  he  called  “1  he  Lone 
Pine”,  to  receive  his  mother  and  sisters  and  brother.  We  can 
only  imagine  how  bare  and  destitute  of  comforts  this  little 
house  must  have  been!  But,  to  the  affectionate  family,  the 
lack  of  physical  comfort  occupied  a  very  secondary  place  in 
thought,  centered  as  their  hearts  were  upon  painful  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  loss  of  its  beloved  Head.  This  grief,  however,  they 
were  not  to  be  called  to  endure  at  this  time. 

From  time  to  time,  my  Grandmother  left  her  children  to 
join  her  husband  for  long  periods;  and  after  about  eighteen 
months,  in  the  winter  of  1870,  the  arrangement  was  discon¬ 
tinued,  and  the  family  returned  to  Georgia.  Even  in  telling 
of  these  anxious  days,  my  Mother  recalled  an  anecdote  which 
brought  a  smile  to  her  lips.  The  two  little  boys  were  driving 
in  a  cart  with  a  “fractious”  mule.  George,  the  elder,  held  the 
reins.  With  natural  bravery,  and  conscious  of  his  responsi- 
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bility,  he  swung  on  tight,  in  spite  of  kicking  and  running.  As 
no  such  considerations  troubled  John,  he  slipped  out  of  the 
Tear  of  the  cart,  and,  gazing  at  the  fast  vanishing  vehicle, 
philosophised,  “Geordie’s  gone  up!  Geordie’s  gone  up!”  Then 
put  out  for  home,  to  report  the  news. 

The  fortunes  of  the  family  now  mirrored  the  period  of  dis¬ 
tress  through  which  the  Southern  States  were  passing.  It  is 
trite  to  call  it  a  “period  of  reconstruction”,  yet  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  the  reflection  that  the  individual,  the  family,  and  the 
community,  are  bound  together  in  ties  so  close  that  a  season 
of  public  calamity  and  trial  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  his¬ 
tories  of  multitudes  of  the  component  parts. 

The  affairs  of  the  Southern  Car  Works  were  now  going 
rapidly  from  bad  to  worse.  It  must  have  been  not  from  my 
Grandfather  Raoul  that  Father  inherited  his  executive  genius. 
There  seems  to  have  been  trouble  among  all  the  “Raoul,  Sons 
and  Wadley”,  centering  chiefly  around  son  Giffen.  Money 
became  more  and  more  scarce.  When,  finally,  late  in  1870, 
the  organization  was  dissolved,  it  was  my  Grandfather  Wadley 
who  added  this  debt  to  his  already  overtaxed  resources.  Al¬ 
though  he  had  not  supplied  the  capital,  he  had  underwritten 
the  venture,  and  he  now  assumed  the  obligation. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  my  Mother’s  subsequent  life  history, 
an  assertion  which  I  have  often  heard  her  make,  relative  to  this 
time,  has  a  strange  sound.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  one  of  her 
distresses  in  her  first  months  of  married  life  was  that  so  long 
a  time  had  elapsed  before  the  birth  of  her  first  child.  About 
fifteen  months!  She  had  begun  to  fear  that  she  might  be  a 
childless  wife!  Her  modern  descendants  might  be  pardoned 
for  feeling  that  New  England  pessimism  had  gone  out  into 
highways  and  byways  to  look  for  trouble!  Amid  the  lack  of 
present  resources  and  the  discouraging  future  prospects,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  that  a  child  could  be  desired;  but,  so 
great  is  the  gap  between  the  idealogy  of  that  time  and  this,  it 
seems  to  be  an  actual  fact  that  this  first  baby  was  the  object 
of  earnest  longing,  tender  hope,  and  a  rapturous  reception.  It 
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seems  that  Aunty  was  sitting  in  Uncle  Willy’s  little  house,  sew¬ 
ing — as  the  fashion  was  in  those  meek  days — sewing,  while  she 
hoped,  feared,  trembled — her  whole  heart  and  soul  and  longing 
in  the  other  little  house  across  the  railroad.  In  that  other  little 
bare  house,  amid  crudities  and  in  an  intensity  of  suffering  un¬ 
dreamed  of  by  these  same  scientifically  nurtured  modern  de¬ 
scendants,  lay  her  darling  sister,  struggling  in  a  veritable  night¬ 
mare  of  torture.  When  news  was  brought  to  Aunty  that  the 
child  was  born,  and  the  mother  lived,  she  fell  on  her  knees, 
thanking  God,  and  repeating  the  Magnificat  from  the  Episcopal 
Prayer  Book. 

Again  the  eternal  mystery  of  mortality!  Why  should  these 
precious  creatures,  bought  at  so  great  a  price,  forever  fail  to 
repay  the  debt  thus  owing? 

By  the  time  the  Southern  Car  Works  went  to  pieces  in  the 
fall  of  1870,  my  Grandfather  Wadley  found  himself  in  greatly 
bettered  health,  owing,  almost  entirely,  to  the  skill  and  atten¬ 
tions  of  his  “dear  and  trusted  friend”  *  Dr.  Flewellyn. 

The  “Bloom  House”,  in  Macon,  on  Mulberry  Street,  was 
leased;  and  under  its  kindly  roof  was  gathered,  not  only  the 
reunited  Wadley  family,  but  that  other  budding  family  of 
Raoul,  a  family,  which,  throughout  all  its  growth  and  blossom¬ 
ing,  never  forgot  that  it  traced  its  brightest  blessing  to  its 
maternal  source,  and  that  its  spiritual  sustenance  flowed,  clear 
and  pure,  from  the  lofty  altitudes  of  Aunt  and  Mother,  the 
Sisters  Wadley. 

Now  began  the  close  association  between  my  Father  and 
Grandfather  Wadley,  which  continued  throughout  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  life  of  the  latter.  It  is  probably  the  rarest  of 
fortunate  happenings  that  a  father  and  son-in-law  should  live 
in  such  affectionate  mutual  esteem  in  both  public  and  private 
affairs,  without  jars  or  divisions  to  disturb  the  harmony — and 
this  over  a  long  period  of  years,  broken  at  last  only  by  death. 
There  must  have  been  a  remarkable  balance  of  complementary 


•Aunty's  Record,  Page  63. 
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qualities  in  these  two  strong  characters;  on  the  Wadley  side, 
perhaps,  iniative,  daring,  an  iron  will;  matched  in  the  younger 
man  by  the  coolest  of  keen  judgment,  true  analytical  discern¬ 
ment,  and  a  far-seeing  wisdom.  The  harmony  between  the 
two  men  was  reinforced  by,  and  reflected  in,  the  almost  idyllic 
relationship  existing  in  the  family  connection.  I  think  this 
must  have  been  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the  serene  depth  of 
Aunty’s  spiritual  nature.  Hers  was  a  character  formed  for 
love — love  so  truly  unselfed  in  type  as  to  rise  above  the  human 
and  touch  the  fringe  of  the  Divine.  Her  happiness  was  to 
reverence  and  adore,  and  her  pleasure  seemed  to  be  to  spend 
herself  in  service.  She  was  always  at  hand,  not  only  to  nurse 
the  sick,  and  to  “bind  up  the  broken  hearted”,  but  to  fill  every 
chasm,  step  into  every  breach,  unravel  every  snarl,  and  recon¬ 
cile  all  discord.  Under  such  an  influence,  standing  where  the 
Oil  of  the  Spirit  was  so  freely  poured  forth,  it  would  have  been 
strange  indeed  had  not  a  special  benediction  rested  upon  the 
household  to  which  she  ministered.  And  so  it  seemed  to  the 
various  little  broods  of  Wadleys,  Raouls,  and  Nobles,  who  ever 
found  shelter  and  comfort,  physical  and  spiritual,  beneath  the 
roof  of  their  families’  Head. 

The  tiny  family  of  Raoul  found  abiding  place  in  the  Bloom 
House  for  many  months,  until  after  the  birth  of  William,  in 
April  1872.  Soon  after  that  event,  it  essayed  to  fare  forth  into 
the  world,  and  went  for  a  short  interval  to  a  small  place  called 
Midway,  near  Milledgeville.  Daring  the  first  few  months,  my 
Father  was  engaged  in  building  wood  sheds  along  the  line  of 
the  Central  Road.  I  believe  this  was  a  private  enterprise, 
which  was  exchanged,  sometime  in  1872,  for  the  position  of 
Assistant  Roadmaster  of  the  railroad. 

The  sojourn  in  Midway  was  admittedly  temporary;  and 
by  the  fall  of  1872  they  were  setting  about  establishing  them¬ 
selves  in  what  they  hoped  might  prove  a  home  of  some  perma¬ 
nence.  They  went  to  “Paramour  Hill” — which  was  only  one 
lone  house,  standing  quite  near  the  line  of  the  Central  Railroad, 
not  far  from  Millen.  It  is  farther  south  than  the  red  clay  hills 
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of  Macon,  and  is  in  the  sand  country,  where  are  the  tall  forests 
of  straight  pines — solemn  in  their  solitude,  and  always  sighing. 
Connected  with  this  place  is  my  first  sense  of  the  mysterious, 
the  romantic,  the  unknown,  distant,  world.  Trains,  freight  and 
passenger,  with  great  spreading  woodburning  smokestacks, 
lumbered  past  our  front  door  ever  so  often,  and  I  soon  learned 
that  one  train  differed  from  all  the  others;  and  if  I  could  only 
be  “out  in  front”  when  it  passed,  something  pleasant  was  sure 
to  happen.  It  was  the  crack  passenger  up  from  Savannah,  and, 
though  it  carried  no  Pullman — for  there  were  none — was  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  “Stewardess”.  She  never  forgot  Paramour  Hill, 
and  was  always  standing,  in  the  dust  and  cinders  of  the  back 
platform,  waving  to  the  little  child  under  the  pine  tree,  and, 
oftener  than  not,  tossing  out  a  banana  or  an  orange. 

Very  typical  was  my  Mother’s  next  step — typical  of  her 
stern  rectitude,  her  desire  to  do  her  duty  in  the  world,  and  to 
help  those  less  fortunate  than  herself.  During  her  sojourn  in 
Louisiana,  she  had  become  interested  in  a  young  woman  named 
Julia  Hill;  and  now,  as  soon  as  she  was  mistress  of  her  own 
household,  she  sent  for  Julia,  and  adopted  her.  The  word 
“adopted”  is  Mother’s  own  expression.  I  am  sure  the  adoption 
was  not  with  legal  formality.  Julia  was  a  distant  relative  of 
the  second  Mrs.  Gaston  Raoul,  and  was  about  twenty-two 
years  old,  thus  being  some  two  or  three  years  the  junior  of  her 
benefactress!  To  further  use  my  Mother’s  words,  she  found 
her  ward  “incompetent  and  lazy”.  Here  was  a  difficult  situa¬ 
tion,  destined,  however,  to  be  solved  by  an  event  sufficiently 
disastrous. 

My  young  Mother  was  a  heavy  sleeper.  Dead  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  night  of  July  10th,  1873,  she  struggled  into  consciousness 
of  horror  and  tumult,  shouts,  flame.  That  heavy  sound  over¬ 
head  was  her  own  mother  pitching  her  trunk  from  the  window. 
With  a  child  in  each  arm,  barefooted,  her  long  heavy  hair 
streaming  over  her  night  dress,  she  escaped  from  the  fragile 
tindrous  frame  structure;  and  as  the  three  women  stood  under 
the  pines,  they  watched  the  fortunes  of  the  nascent  family  melt 
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a  second  time  into  nothingness.  I  can  remember  my  sense  of 
terror,  as  I  saw  the  flame  walk  into  the  hall  of  what  had  been 
our  home,  and  knew  that  a  gift  of  a  picture,  received  that  very 
day,  was  mine  no  more.  Much  beside  my  little  chromo  was 
ours  no  more.  My  Mother’s  wedding  dress,  her  marriage  gifts, 
all  the  furniture  we  owned,  excepting  only  the  little  writing 
desk  and  two  chairs — little  enough,  and  poor  enough,  in  those 
days  of  general  Southern  poverty — but  our  all;  our  all,  both 
of  material  possessions  and  sentimental  association.  Later, 
searching  in  the  ashes,  a  melted  heap  of  silver  was  recovered, 
which,  many  years  after,  was  converted  into  the  solid,  good- 
sized  cream  pitcher  which  was  later  given  to  Tom.  # 

In  the  disappearance  of  so  much,  Julia  Hill  disappeared 
also — to  relatives  in  Beaufort,  S.  C. 

In  the  dawn,  Uncle  Willy  came  driving  over  from  Millen 
in  his  buggy,  bringing  clothing  to  put  around  us  while  he  re¬ 
turned  with  us  through  the  town  to  the  shelter  of  his  house. 
Uncle  Willy  had  married,  in  January,  1872,  and  was  now  living 
near  Millen,  on  his  plantation  of  four  thousand  acres,  with  his 
wife  and  first  baby. 

One  other  treasure  survived  the  catastrophe.  As  maternal 
instinct  caught  up  the  two  children,  so  filial  affection,  almost 
unconsciously,  seized  the  watch  beneath  her  pillow — a  watch 
given  my  Mother  by  her  adored  Father,  treasured  throughout 
many  years  to  come,  and,  long  after,  when  its  usefulness  was 
entirely  ended,  bestowed  upon  her  eldest  daughter,  that  she, 
whose  own  watch  had  been  stolen,  might  use  the  gold  of  the 
case  to  assist  her  in  purchasing  a  new  watch. 

After  a  very  short  interval,  my  Father,  who  had,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  been  absent  on  his  Roadmaster’s  duty  on  the  night 
of  the  fire,  took  his  little  family  to  the  Indian  Springs,  in  Butts 
County.  In  the  present  era  of  standardized  “self-help”  and 
comparative  wealth,  we  are  prone  to  forget  how  the  impover- 

•  When  Gaston’s  son  William  was  married  in  April  1942,  this  pitcher  was  his  wed¬ 
ding  gift  from  lorn  —  bestowed,  as  one  of  his  most  cherished  possessions,  upon 
this  third  “William  G.  Raoul'’. 
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The  Family 


ished  families  of  sixty  years  ago  rallied  in  time  of  crisis  to  lend 
aid  and  comfort.  Aunty  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Indian 
Springs — sorely  needed;  for  my  Mother  could  not  afford  a 
nurse,  possessed  only  two  “calico”  *  dresses  for  herself,  and 
was  confronted  with  the  task  of  refitting  the  two  children  and 
providing  for  a  third. 

Primitive  though  it  may  have  been,  life  at  Indian  Springs 
was,  nevertheless,  “hotel  life”;  and  a  decision  was  soon  made 
to  establish  themselves  in  less  expensive  and  more  permanent 
quarters.  The  town  of  Forsyth  wras  selected,  as  being  central 
to  Father’s  work,  and  board  was  engaged  at  a  private  home 
there.  The  Landlady,  with  a  tale  of  woe,  undoubtedly  quite 
genuine,  prevailed  upon  my  Father  to  purchase  groceries  for 
a  week  in  advance;  the  place  seemed  peaceful  and  pleasant; 
supper  was  good;  and  the  baby  was  placidly  put  to  bed.  Busied 
about  the  room,  my  Mother  paused  to  glance  at  her  sleeping 
Treasure.  Horrors!  What  did  she  behold?  A  bed-bug  crawl¬ 
ing  upon  the  Treasure’s  little  arm.  Woe — uncleanliness — 
abomination!  Peace  had  fled — and  so  did  my  Mother.  De¬ 
claring  that  she  could  not,  would  not,  remain  another  hour  in 
such  a  place,  she  actually  carried  her  point,  and  went  to  Macon, 
to  the  Lanier  House,  that  very  night.  Sleeping  baby,  tears  of 
the  outraged  Landlady,  bewildered  husband,  availed  nothing. 
Her  acute  sense  of  physical  purity  could  not  tolerate  such  a 
manifestation  of  impurity;  and  no  argument  or  temporizing  or 
palliation  could  induce  her  to  remain  in  a  place  polluted. 

The  next  step  was  to  Milledgeville,  where  board  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  huge  frame  structure,  which  had  seen  its  grand  days 
as  “The  Governor’s  Mansion”  before  the  removal  of  the  State 
Capital  to  Atlanta.  Undoubtedly  nothing  is  so  dreary  as  de¬ 
parted  grandeur — lofty  rooms  sparsely  furnished,  only  half 
heated,  and  served  hardly  at  all.  In  the  chill  fall  mornings, 
“the  Baby”  insisted  on  rising  at  half  past  five  o’clock,  and  his 
mother  built  his  fire.  The  regulations  and  hygiene  of  today 

•  ‘‘Calico”  was  a  cheap  cotton  material,  printed  with  bright  small  figures,  whose 
colors  were  quite  durable. 
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being  totally  unknown,  the  teething  period  was  a  time  of 
anxiety  and  dread;  and  the  sickly,  querulous  infant  ruled  with 
iron  rod.  To  the  perils  of  teething  was  now  added  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  whooping  cough;  and  to  this,  again,  was  added 
the  acerbity  of  the  Landlady,  who  threw  the  whole  weight  of 
her  darling’s  serious  case  of  whooping  cough  upon  the  tiny 
shoulders  of  wretched  little  William  and  Mary. 

Into  this  gloom  came  again  our  Angel  of  Light — Aunty, 
driving  up  one  day  in  the  Doctor’s  buggy;  and  she  remained 
to  help  and  cheer  until  it  was  possible,  shortly  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  for  all  to  seek  shelter  at  Great  Hill  Place.  First  of  many 
flights,  not  into  Egypt,  but  out  of  Egyptian  chaos,  into  tran¬ 
quility  and  peace  beneath  the  Father’s  roof!  It  is  quite  un¬ 
necessary  to  repeat  here  what  Aunty  has  already  told  in  detail, 
in  her  Memoir,  of  the  acquisition  and  appearance  of  this,  the 
last  and  most  permanent  home  of  my  Grandfather  Wadley.  * 
Unfurnished  and  delapidated,  only  to  those  as  ill-provided  for 
as  ourselves  could  it  have  seemed  a  haven  of  rest. 

I  can  well  remember  our  arrival — how  we  drove  up  from 
“the  station”  in  the  vehicle  known  as  the  “carry-all”;  how  my 
little  black  and  blue  plaid  cape  slipped  from  Aunty’s  hand  and 
was  caught  and  torn  in  the  wheel,  as  the  party  rather  narrowly 
escaped  destruction  from  an  approaching  freight  at  the  “Cate’s 
Place  Crossing”;  how  Uncle  Loring  carried  William  first  into 
the  house;  how  I  followed  and  saw  the  pale,  ill  child  sitting  on 
a  mattress  laid  on  the  floor  in  an  upper  room — said  mattress 
being  the  only  element  of  our  bed  on  duty,  and  almost  the  only 
furniture  in  the  room. 

For  about  thirteen  months  we  remained  at  Great  Hill — 
which  was,  however,  at  that  time,  not  yet  known  by  the  name 
since  become  so  familiar  and  so  dear.  Gaston  was  born  there, 
on  March  1st,  1874.  In  January  of  the  following  year,  we  went 
to  Macon,  to  live  in  our  own  home. 

•  “In  October,  1873,  he  [William  M.  Wadley]  bought  for  the  sum  of  $6,410  a  plan¬ 
tation  of  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  known  as  the  Cotton  Place,  in  Monroe 
County,  near  Crawford’s  Station,  on  the  Atlanta  division  of  the  Central  Road 
•  *  •  *  The  name  of  the  railroad  station  was  soon  after  my  Father’s  purchase 
changed  to  Bolingbroke.”  Aunty’s  Record,  pp  65,  67. 
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PART  FOUR 


Macon  and  Great  Hill  Place 


Modest  though  the  beginning  was,  my  Father  had 
now  laid  the  foundations  of  his  future  position  in  the  world. 
Swimming  through  the  waters  of  discouragement,  he  now  felt 
solid  land  beneath  his  feet,  and  he  thenceforth  climbed  ever 
more  sturdily  up  the  bank. 

To  this  period  belongs  the  following  incident;  there  had 
been  a  serious  wreck  on  the  railroad,  caused  by  the  failure  of 
a  bridge  over  a  large  stream.  As  Road  Master,  my  Father  was 
on  the  scene,  working  with  his  gangs  to  repair  the  bridge  as 
promptly  as  possible.  Temporary  supports,  or  “cribs”  were 
being  built  to  carry  the  rails  across  the  river  pending  a  perma¬ 
nent  construction.  During  a  day  of  vigorous  and  anxious 
activity,  the  driver  of  the  work  engine  in  attendance  sat  in  his 
cab,  an  idle  observer  of  the  labors  of  other  men,  enlivening  his 
time  by  a  trickle  of  criticism — audible  criticism.  “That  ain’t 
the  right  way  to  build  them  cribs”;  “I  seen  so  and  so  do  it  thus 
and  so  many  a  time”;  and,  finally,  “I  ain’t  goin’  to  risk  my 
life  goin’  over  that  ’ere”. 

The  long  day  drew  to  a  close,  and  the  time  had  come  to 
test  the  bridge.  My  Father  dusted  the  red  clay  ofi  his  hands, 
and  stepped  up  to  the  engine;  “Come  down  out  of  your  cab, 
Jim!” 

“Why  do  you  want  me  to  git  out  of  my  cab,  Cap’en?” 

“Because  you  said  you  would  not  take  your  engine  over 
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that  bridge — so, — get  down!  I’m  going  to  take  your  engine 
over  for  you.” 

“No,  Sir,  you  dont!  No  man  but  me  sets  in  this  cab  in  my 
engine! 

And  so  they  went  over — Jim  Smith  in  his  engine;  while  a 
Leader  of  Men  stood  watching  on  the  bank. 

From  one  of  Grandpa’s  business  friends  in  New  York,  my 
Father  borrowed  $6,000.00  with  which  he  bought  a  lot  on 
Orange  Street,  in  Macon,  and  built  a  house.  Only  those  who 
knew  him  well  could  understand  how  typical  was  this  house — 
and  not  only  the  house  alone,  but  the  entire  arrangement  of 
the  whole  environment.  Planned  with  thoughtful  attention  to 
comfort,  as  understood  in  that  day,  with  originality,  and  care 
in  every  detail,  there  was  also  about  it  an  excellence  and  solidity 
of  construction — and  there  was  even  a  something  more.  In 
the  ample  eaves,  and  slight  touches  of  beauty  permitted  here 
and  there,  one  might  guess  the  builder’s  generous  nature,  and 
his  desire  to  live  easily  and  well.  In  the  perfection  of  adjust¬ 
ment  within  the  limited  space  at  his  command — in  the  gracious 
curve  of  a  path,  in  the  nice  placing  of  a  shrub,  in  the  art  of  a 
concealing  hedge,  in  the  right  form  of  a  trellis,  spoke  that  deli¬ 
cate  heritage  from  his  French  ancestors  which  we  call  “taste”. 
More  than  mere  taste,  it  bespoke  a  perception  of  beauty,  a 
clearness  and  cleanness  in  design,  an  essential  feeling  for  right¬ 
ness  and  balance,  that  must  be  characteristic  of  the  true  artist. 

Father  was  a  craftsman,  too.  The  sons  who  share  this 
gift  in  greatest  measure  are  William  and  Loring.  Ninth  of 
the  eleven  children,  Loring  could  not  know  his  Father  as  he 
was  in  the  spring  of  his  youthful  enthusiasm.  That  this  was 
not  the  case  with  William,  the  following  excerpt  from  his  auto¬ 
biography,  The  Rolling  Stone,  will  abundantly  testify.  It  is 
a  touching  picture  of  the  young  father  tenderly  solicitous  that 
his  son  and  namesake  should  walk  in  his  footsteps; 

He  was  that  way  about  explaining  things  to  me;  always 

had  the  time  to  make  his  explanations  interesting  and  plain 
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and  impressive.  He  had  a  set  of  moulders’  flasks  made  in  the 
railroad  shops,  and  taught  me  how  to  first  make  patterns,  and 
then  to  cast  in  lead.  He  was  a  master  craftsman  with  the  tools 
of  a  carpenter,  and  taught  me  to  use  them.  He  was  skilled 
with  his  pocket  knife,  and  taught  me  to  make  and  print  wood- 
cuts.  He  would  draw  the  pictures  on  the  smooth  blocks  of 
wood,  and  caution  me  to  take  time  and  exercise  care.  I  would 
be  so  impatient  in  the  intensity  of  my  interest  in  the  work  that 
I  would  hide  it  for  a  day  or  two  after  finishing,  so  that  he  would 
not  reprove  me  for  going  too  fast. 

He  would  lay  my  small  hand  by  his,  of  which  it  was  the 
replica,  and  say,  “William,  when  you  see  a  man  with  hands 
like  ours,  short  stubby  fingers,  the  same  size  all  the  way  up 
and  down,  that  man  can  use  his  hands.  That  is  the  hand  of 
the  artizan”. 

When  I  was  building  a  boat  in  the  basement  of  our  house 
on  Staten  Island,  he  wanted  to  take  a  drawing  knife  from  my 
hand  to  show  me  how  he  thought  a  deck  beam  should  be 
shaped.  I  wouldn’t  give  it  to  him,  because  I  wanted  abso¬ 
lutely  every  stroke  of  the  work  to  be  mine.  There  stood  the 
two  artisans. 

Father  was  a  master  of  book-keeping,  and  of  mechanical 
drawing,  and  taught  me  these  arts.  Always  he  would  insist 
upon  an  understanding  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  based. 

A  master  workman  was  my  father.  And  inside  of  him,  poet, 
artist,  dreamer.  /  knew.  And  outside,  stern  man  of  affairs. 

On  the  first  of  January  1875,  the  Assistant  was  promoted 
to  be  Road  Master  of  the  Central.  The  new  home  was  ap¬ 
proaching  completion.  On  a  business  trip  to  New  York,  a  little 
furniture  had  been  bought.  My  Mother  had  begged  that  there 
might  not  be  a  “set”  of  anything.  For  the  parlor  there  .was 
a  “Turkish”,  or  big  stuffed  chair,  which  is  still,  after  numerous 
re-coverings  and  re-stuffings,  a  valued  piece  in  the  living  room 
at  Druid  Hills;  there  was  a  rocking  chair,  rocking  on  a  patent, 
stationary  base;  there  was  a  “what-not”,  and  a  series  of  book 
shelves  built  into  the  rounding  corner  towards  the  hall.  In 
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the  dining  room,  there  was  the  black  walnut,  white  marble 
topped  side  board,  and  table  and  chairs;  these  occupied  the 
end  of  the  room  next  the  pantry.  In  the  other  end,  there  was 
a  sofa  covered  with  red  rep,  which  could  be  unfolded  and 
made  into  a  bed — a  bed  quite  large  enough  for  two  children 
or  even  two  grown-ups,  at  a  pinch;  there  was  a  square  table, 
where  one  could  sit  to  study  lessons;  a  fellow  to  the  patent 
rocker  in  the  parlor;  and  a  “Baltimore  heater”.  The  latter 
was  a  very  modern,  up-to-date  device  for  heating  an  upper 
and  lower  room  with  one  fire.  My  Mother  laughs  and  groans 
as  she  recalls  that  it  only  heated  the  upper — an  unfortunate 
condition,  because  the  dining  room  was  the  living  room  in 
winter.  We  ate  in  one  end,  and  we  studied,  played  and  sewed 
— my  Mother  was  always  sewing — in  the  other.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer,  these  occupations  were  transferred  to  the  hall,  where  the 
wind  “blew  through”. 

Upstairs  there  were  three  bed  rooms,  and  downstairs  there 
was  one.  In  those  days,  a  family  was  a  family;  children  were 
expected;  also  guests.  When  there  was  yellow  fever  in  New 
Orleans,  up  came  Aunts  and  Cousins;  the  little  house  over¬ 
flowed;  every  night  the  red  sofa  was  opened  and  at  least  two 
children  slept  thereon.  The  large  upper  front  room  was  for 
the  Heads  of  the  Family.  It  was  graced  by  a  very  imposing 
and  undoubtedly  expensive  “set”  of  walnut  furniture.  There 
was  white  marble  on  the  low  and  rather  elegant  dressing  table; 
one  of  its  drawers  smelled  deliciously  of  red  cedar;  and  in 
another  there  was  a  marvellous  tiny  bottle  of  heavenly  frag¬ 
rance.  It  was  on  Mother’s  handkerchief  when  she  went  to 
Church  — as  she  still  sometimes  did,  in  those  days.  Her  Mother 
had  presented  the  elegant  furniture.  It  travelled  about  and 
about,  as  far  as  the  Peachtree  house,  where,  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  “third  floor”,  it  was  slowly  fading  from  our  still 
more  elegant  world;  and  thence  it  travelled  down  the  country 
to  the  house  of  Cousin  Loring  Wadley. 

One  of  my  Father’s  extravagances  in  the  little  Macon  house 
was  the  bath  room!  At  that  time,  running  water  in  the  house, 
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in  our  southern  cities,  was  the  most  modern  of  luxuries.  We 
had  a  bath  tub  of  tin,  built  in  a  closed-in  frame  of  black  walnut; 
and  a  “toilet”,  not,  however,  called  by  so  refined  a  name;  but 
I  do  not  remember  any  wash  hand  basin  with  plumbing  fix¬ 
tures.  I  well  recall  my  delight  in  exhibiting  these  contrivances 
to  my  less  favored  guests. 

These  were  times  of  the  strictest  economy.  The  neat  little 
house  had  to  be  paid  for.  The  trim  little  grounds  had  to  be 
kept  like  a  picture.  I  remember  my  Father  weeding  his  lawn 
— the  prettiest  lawn  anywhere  in  the  vicinity.  My  Mother 
made  all  the  clothes  for  herself  and  us.  It  seems  to  me 
that  she  was  never  without  a  querulous  child  in  her  arms,  or 
its  unfinished  garments  in  her  hands.  Through  the  long,  hot 
summer  days  she  sat  in  the  hall,  the  sewing  machine  at  one 
side,  and  her  “cutting-out”  board  in  her  lap.  She  has  told  me 
that  her  best  dress  was  a  “calico”;  and  that  she  often  and  often 
walked  up  or  down  the  long  hill  to  town  to  save  the  nickel  car¬ 
fare.  Our  food  was  of  the  simplest;  desserts  were  luxuries;  and 
“tea  cakes”  were  dainties.  We  kept  a  cow — a  fashion  in  the 
small  country  town;  and  we  had  two  Negro  women  servants. 
They  lived  in  a  small  frame  house  in  the  rear  of  our  lot;  next 
to  the  cow,  in  fact.  One  was  cook,  and  the  other  helped  with 
the  house  work  and  the  babies.  Probably  they  did  the  washing 
between  them.  One  of  my  Fathers  neat,  modern  arrangements 
was  a  “laundry”,  a  room  behind  the  kitchen  with  a  brick  floor 
and  running  water.  Without  this  convenience,  the  clothes 
would  have  been  washed  out  doors,  in  the  back  yard,  or  else 
have  been  taken  “out”  to  be  done  by  Negroes  in  their  own 
homes.  The  laundry  was  also  used  as  a  work  shop.  There 
was  a  “long,  efficient  bench”,  as  William  phrases  it,  fitted  with 
an  equally  efficient  vise,  screwed  on  one  end.  Father  had  a 
tool  chest,  completely  furnished,  which  he  kept  locked — an 
indispensable  precaution,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  child¬ 
ren,  as  to  guard  against  petty  depredation  by  chance  Negro 
laborers.  Sometimes,  when  Father  returned  from  a  visit  to 
New  Orleans,  a  huge  bunch  of  bananas  hung  over  that  work 
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bench.  That  meant  pure  joy.  Bananas  were  an  exotic  fruit 
in  those  days.  Sometimes  the  bench  was  piled  high  with  stalks 
of  sugar  cane,  probably  gifts  from  Uncle  Willy.  That  was  joy, 
too;  but  sugar  cane,  which  we  could  see  growing  in  the  fields, 
though  delicious,  had  not  the  allure  of  the  tropic  fruit  which 
was  associated  with  marvelous  visits  to  New  Orleans. 

Ice  was  a  luxury.  Fly  screens  and  awnings  were  unknown. 
In  the  sultry  days  of  September,  gnats  swarmed  as  well  as 
flies.  Of  course  disease  was  rife;  there  were  ugly  sores  on  the 
legs  or  arms  of  the  children;  often  painful  boils;  and,  worst  of 
all,  the  peculiar  disease  known  as  “sore  eyes”.  In  the  first 
warm  days  of  spring,  the  children  kicked  off  their  shoes,  and 
never  put  them  on  again  until  frost  came  in  November.  How¬ 
ever,  this  pleasant  economy  frequently  meant  stubbed  toes, 
cuts,  and,  sometimes,  the  serious  catastrophe  of  a  rusty  nail 
sharply  stuck  into  the  sole. 

My  Mother  was  terrified  by  childbirth.  The  birth  of  her 
first  child  was  a  nightmare,  which  she  could  not  recount  with¬ 
out  shuddering.  She  spoke  of  it  in  terms  comparable  to  those 
employed  by  Tolstoy  in  Anna  Karenina  and  Sigrid  Undset  in 
Kristin  Lavransdatter.  And  as  she  told  the  story  to  the  woman 
who  had  been  that  infant,  a  picture  of  almost  unbearable  an¬ 
guish  was  indelibly  impressed  by  the  mother  upon  the  daugh¬ 
ter.  With  each  succeeding  child  the  horror  seemed  to  increase, 
until  the  culmination  came  with  the  birth  of  Thomas  Wadley, 
in  1876,  who  was  a  large,  heavy  baby.  She  told  her  own  Mother 
then,  that  never  again  would  she  endure  such  suffering,  “I  shall 
take  chloroform.  You  say  it  may  kill  me.  Well,  I  would  rather 
die  than  go  through  this  torture.  I  will  take  chloroform.” 
And  so  she  did,  over  the  protests  of  her  mother,  who  really  felt 
that  it  might  be  fatal.  I  believe  she  procured  a  bottle  of  the 
merciful  anaesthetic  as  the  time  for  her  next  child  drew  near, 
in  order  to  forestall  any  attempt  which  might  be  made  to  divert 
her  from  her  resolve. 

A  few  days  after  the  birth  of  Tom,  as  my  Mother  lay  in 
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the  twilight,  windows  thrown  wide  to  catch  the  cooler  evening 
air,  her  husband  sat  by  her  side,  chatting.  He  told  her  that 
Mr.  Virgil  Powers,  a  gentle  old  man,  Superintendent  of  the 
Southwestern  Railroad,  had  been  taken  ill,  and,  as  it  seemed 
that  the  illness  might  be  a  long  one,  the  position  had  been 
given,  temporarily,  to  him.  For  the  time  that  he  should  hold 
it,  the  full  salary  of  four  thousand  dollars  per  year  would  go 
with  the  place.  Mother  refused  to  believe  him;  she  thought 
he  was  only  trying  to  lighten  a  load  that  seemed  too  heavy  for 
her  to  bear.  “Greene,  you  are  joking;  you  are  only  joking,” 
she  repeated,  over  and  over. 

But  it  was  no  joke — no  joke,  either  to  Mr.  Virgil  Powers, 
or  to  the  hungry  young  Raouls.  Upon  Mr.  Powers’  recovery, 
he  was  given  a  more  important  position,  and  my  Father  was 
Superintendant  of  the  Southwestern  until  the  time  came  for 
his  next  promotion. 

Father’s  connection  with  the  Southwestern  Railroad  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  his  life.  As  President  of  the  Central  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  smaller  road;  and 
this  position  he  never  relinquished.  The  scope  of  this  brief 
sketch  does  not  permit  the  relation  in  detail  of  the  stirring 
events  of  Father’s  business  career,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  here  a  somewhat  quaintly  phrased  extract  from  a 
pamphlet  entitled  “William  Greene  Raoul”  in  the  Georgia  State 
Library,  published  in  1914  by  the  Raoul  Foundation; 

No  man  ever  had  a  more  honorable  testimonial  than  the 
resolutions  passed  by  his  associates  in  the  Directory  of  the 
Southwestern  Railroad.  In  that  it  was  stated  in  plain  terms 
that  it  was  Captain  Raoul  who  had  saved  the  Company  from 
bankruptcy  during  evil  days,  which  bankruptcy  threatened  the 
ruin  of  its  stockholders;  and,  concluding  their  statement  of 
that  phase  of  his  service,  said  “the  stockholders  owe  him  a 
large  debt  of  gratitude.” 

Returning  to  the  year  1876,  we  observe  that  the  great  im¬ 
provement  in  the  family  fortunes  was  reflected  in  many  changes 
in  the  family  economy.  The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  set  up 
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what  was  the  equivalent  of  a  Ford  of  the  present  time — a  good 
saddle  horse,  to  carry  the  Head  of  the  House  to  and  fro.  The 
quarters  of  the  cow  were  still  further  curtailed;  and,  behind 
the  tall  hedge  of  privet,  there  appeared  accommodations  for  a 
little  “surrey”  and  a  pony  to  draw  it.  My  Mother  drove;  and 
she  could  now  take  some  of  the  sewing  to  be  done  by  other 
women.  When  the  pony  was  not  drawing  the  surrey,  he  was 
harnessed,  sometimes  with  a  boy’s  saddle,  and  sometimes  with 
a  little  side  saddle;  and  in  the  summer  evenings  William  or  I 
had  the  happiness  of  riding  out  with  Father.  Aunty  and 
Mother  made  a  diminutive  habit  for  me,  cut  down  from  an  old 
one  of  Aunty’s;  and  I  think  there  was  a  feather  in  my  hat. 

Another  token  of  prosperity  was  the  annual  arrival  of  a 
cask  or  barrel  of  claret  from  New  Orleans.  Grandpa  Raoul 
selected  and  shipped  it;  and  sent  with  it  directions  for  “settling 
the  wine”,  and  an  instrument  for  driving  the  corks  into  the 
bottles.  After  it  had  been  properly  “settled”,  came  the  festal 
day  when  it  was  to  be  bottled.  At  least  it  was  a  festival  to 
the  children,  though  Mother  may  have  regarded  it  in  another 
light.  We  loved  the  stir  and  the  upset  of  routine;  we  loved 
having  Father  at  home  all  day;  we  loved  the  small  tasks  which 
were  assigned  to  us;  and  we  loved  the  general  wetness  of  the 
job.  The  operation  took  place,  of  course,  in  the  shop.  The 
bottles  were  kept  from  year  to  year,  and  were  washed  in  the 
laundry  tubs.  No  one  thought  of  sterilizing  them.  Father  was 
now  able  to  supplement  his  still  frugal  dinner  with  a  pint  of 
the  national  beverage  of  his  forebears.  For  all  that  she  labored 
with  good  will  on  the  bottling  day,  Mother  looked  somewhat 
askance  at  this  indulgence,  and  did  not  partake  of  the  wine. 
An  excellent  cook,  a  judge  of  fine  food,  and  withal  fond  of  good 
food  herself,  nevertheless  she  held  herself  to  an  almost  ascetic 
regimen  in  matters  of  the  table.  A  conflict  between  an  innate 
love  of  luxury  and  the  discipline  of  an  iron  will. 

There  were  now  occasional  visits  for  my  Mother,  and  even 
for  the  children,  to  New  Orleans — land  of  romance,  bananas, 
strange,  highly  seasoned  food,  and  containing  a  wonderful  place 
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where  one  might  sit  at  little  tables  and  eat  a  marvelous  com¬ 
pound  called  “biscuit”,  of  which  the  only  fault  was  that  the 
portions  were  far  too  small.  In  the  light  of  later  years,  “biscuit” 
seems  to  have  been  whipped  cream  frozen  without  the  process 
of  churning.  In  the  blessed  dawn  of  childhood,  “biscuit”  was 
fairy  food  for  beings  not  of  this  world. 

Even  during  his  years  of  poverty,  my  Father,  aided  always 
by  his  wife’s  ungrudging  co-operation,  helped  the  relatives  in 
Louisiana,  who,  though  they  may  have  known  how  to  live 
pleasantly,  never  seemed  to  have  the  faculty  of  getting  on  in 
the  world.  Sometime  during  these  years  in  Macon,  this  as¬ 
sistance  became  so  substantial  that  my  Grandfather  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  comfortable  house  in  “The  City”,  as  Louisianians 
called  New  Orleans,  where  he  lived  with  all  his  women-folk — 
wife,  mother-in-law,  step-daughter  and  daughters. 

When  little  Tom  was  very  little,  during  the  winter  of  1878, 
he  suffered  a  violent  attack  of  pneumonia.  The  threat  of  death 
came  very  close.  Even  now,  the  shudder  of  frightened  child¬ 
hood  returns,  as  I  feel  the  hush  of  the  house,  the  dread  written 
in  the  sad  faces  of  Mother,  Father  and  Aunty.  For  Aunty  was 
there,  of  course.  She  was  never  absent  when  her  darling  sister 
had  need  of  her.  After  the  crisis  had  passed,  I  equally  well 
remember  that  William  and  I  squabbled  as  to  which  should 
eat  the  succulent  pieces  of  beef-steak  from  which  juice  had 
been  squeezed  for  baby  Tom. 

Mother  felt  that  this  illness  left  its  permanent  mark  upon 
the  child.  Whether  modern  medical  science  would  confirm  this 
I  cannot  say. 

As  the  years  passed  our  first  little  carriage  was  exchanged 
for  a  more  pretentious  vehicle — a  “phaeton”,  of  basket  work, 
drawn  by  two  larger  ponies.  These  latter  were  Dolly  and 
Daisy.  When  Mother  was  not  using  the  carriage,  Father  might 
be  seen  riding  abroad,  attended  by  two  delighted  admirers. 

Another  treasure  was  the  Billy-goat,  presented  by  Uncle 
Willy.  To  do  justice  to  this  subject  I  must  quote  a  paragraph 
in  a  recent  letter  from  William; 
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I  remember  the  goat  perfectly.  It  was  a  medium  sized 

* 

black  goat  with  short  horns,  probably  half  grown.  Father 
showed  us  to  my  amazement  how  the  goat  could  tell  (and 
would  refuse  to  eat)  any  of  the  corn  offered  him  if  but  one 
grain  of  it  had  been  previously  put  into  one’s  mouth.  Father 
bought  the  little  wagon  and  harness  (if  I  remember  correctly) 
and  was  enthusiastic  about  my  teaching  Billy  to  pull  it.  But 
this  I  failed  utterly  to  do.  Father  was  impatient  with  me,  and 
told  me  to  hitch  up  Billy  and  bring  him  around  and  he  would 
give  me  a  lesson.  I  had  had  a  lot  of  exasperating  experience 
with  Billy,  and  I  waited  with  the  greatest  interest  to  see  the 
magic  work.  Billy  stood  champing  his  bit  and  rolling  his  big 
eyes  and  looking  very  defiant.  Father  took  the  lines  and  told 
him  to  “get  up”,  and  gave  him  a  light  tap  with  the  switch. 
Billy  just  backed  and  sidled  like  he  had  done  for  me.  So 
Father  gave  him  more  whip,  and  then  Billy  just  lay  down  in 
the  path  and  squirmed  all  over  the  place  with  Father  whipping 
him — just  as  he  had  done  for  me.  That  was  the  last  of  Fath¬ 
er’s  lessons;  and  Billy  never  did  consent  to  pull  that  wagon. 

My  proud  dream  of  sitting  in  front,  with  Gaston  in  back,  and 
driving  all  about  Macon  to  the  undying  envy  of  all  the  other 
boys  never  did  come  true. 

Almost  fifty  years  later,  as  my  Mother  and  I  sat  in  the  cool 
parlors  of  the  expensive  hotel  in  Nassau,  going  over  these  scenes 
of  her  young  womanhood,  living  again  in  the  misty  past,  as 
this  anecdote  of  the  goat  was  recounted,  she  sighed  and  said 
“ Oh — that  goat!  What  a  torment!” 

This  attitude  was  characteristic.  It  evidences  a  state  of 
mind  which  coloured  her  whole  thinking.  In  recalling  the  past, 
it  was  not  usually  the  cheerful  phases  which  came  uppermost 
in  her  thought,  but  a  sense  of  unhappiness,  of  struggle,  of 
difficulty.  She  lived  with  tremendous  verve,  and  her  life  is  one 
long  record  of  noble  accomplishment;  but  the  accomplishment 
was  without  joy.  The  undercurrent  of  her  thinking  was  like 
the  solemn  bass  of  an  orchestra — devotion  to  duty,  sacrifice  of 
self,  loftiness  of  purpose. 
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Here  is  another  characteristic  bit  from  The  Rolling  Stone , 
page  218; 

It  ended  by  my  taking  Vixen  (a  pony)  from  Gaston  by 
force,  and  I  well  remember  his  enraged  tears  at  the  injustice. 

I  was  ashamed  of  my  action  later,  but  at  that  time  had  not 
developed  the  kind  of  courage  and  self  expression  which  per¬ 
mitted  me  to  tell  him  so.  That  dogged  refusal  to  face  the 
emotion  precipitated  by  the  confession  of  a  wrong,  has  always 
been  a  fault  of  my  family.  I  would  think  that  it  was  a  heritage 
from  my  Puritan  ancestors,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it 
was  an  outstanding  characteristic  of  my  father,  and  he  came 
down  from  the  New  Orleans  French.  He  was  one  of  the 
.  tenderest  and  most  emotional  men  I  have  ever  known,  but  it 
was  a  life-long  habit  to  conceal  this  side  of  his  nature. 

How  expressive  of  our  Father’s  character  is  that  last  sen¬ 
tence:  “tender  and  emotional”!  When  we  were  ill  or  fretful, 
he  would  hold  us  in  his  arms,  and  quiet  us  by  reciting  poetry, 
long  stanzas  from  “Marmion”  or  “Lady  of  the  Lake”,  or  the 
entire  poem  of  “Locksley  Hall”.  The  sweet  and  poetic  side  of 
his  nature  was  not  often  in  evidence,  for,  after  all,  it  was  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  ambitions  of  a  strong,  energetic,  and  re¬ 
sourceful  man,  desirous  not  only  to  provide  for  a  large  family, 
but  to  carve  for  himself  the  place  in  the  world  to  which  his 
outstanding  talents  entitled  him.  Passing  years  saw  him  be¬ 
come  ever  more  the  keen,  dominating  man  of  affairs.  Possibly 
his  younger  children  scarcely  could  penetrate  beneath  that 
exterior  to  discover  the  young  father  who  nursed  his  ailing 
children,  and  hushed  them  to  sleep  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Lord  Tennyson. 

And  what  a  rare  playmate  was  Father!  Not  very  often 
did  he  take  time  to  play  with  us,  but  when  he  did,  his  wit  and 
ingenuity  opened  for  us  doors  to  pleasure  of  which  only  he 
possessed  the  key.  He  loved  to  take  his  little  boys  with  him 
into  the  railroad  shops  and  yards,  and  for  short  trips  in  his 
official  car.  He  always  “explained”  things  to  us — how  things 
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were  done,  and  what  made  the  wheels  go  round.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  satisfy  our  eager  interest,  and  to  stimulate  our 
youthful  thinking.  The  following  excerpt  from  a  letter  of 
Gaston,  written  after  the  passage  of  a  half  century,  has  a  world 
of  meaning  for  those  who  can  look  between  the  lines,  and  see 
an  ambitious  and  affectionate  father  playing  with  his  two  lively 
and  intelligent  little  sons. 

Atlanta  has  always  been  the .  “Gate  City”,  Macon,  the 
“Central  City”,  and  Savannah,  the  “Forest  City”.  Shouldn’t 
I  know?  Father  “gave”  me  a  locomotive  named  the  Forest 
City  in  the  faraway  days  when  locomotives  had  names.  And 
he  gave  Brother  the  Gate  City. 

*  v  V 

Father  held  his  emotions  in  leash.  But  he  could  not  tie 
down  that  quick  temper,  which  flashed  out  to  frighten  all  who 
felt  its  sting.  My  Mother  has  told  me  that  on  the  occasions, 
which  were  not  few,  when  he  had  wounded  her  beyond  endur¬ 
ance,  his  repentance  knew  no  bounds,  and  he  would  try  in 
a  thousand  ways  to  atone  to  her  for  his  cutting  words — not 
by  giving  her  presents — our  standards  were  above  such  cheap¬ 
ness — but  by  tender,  endearing  words  and  actions.  But  while 
one  might  “atone”  to  a  beloved  wife,  it  was  neither  neces¬ 
sary  nor  fitting  to  atone  to  one’s  children;  and  thus  it  came 
to  pass  that  we  stood  in  great  awe  of  our  Father,  and  at  a 
distance  from  him. 

A  bright  spot  in  my  Mother’s  memories  of  those  years  was 
Blanche.  Blanche  was  the  gentlest  of  black  Negro  nurses, 
possessing  a  quieting,  soothing  personality  capable  of  stilling 
the  most  fretful  crying  infant — a  quality  brought,  perhaps, 
from  voodoo  ancestors  in  African  jungles.  If  Blanche  had  to 
bear  a  cross  while  in  the  service  of  my  Mother,  that  cross  was 
William.  No  harmonious  play  in  the  sandpile,  no  restful  lull 
under  the  shady  trees,  but  would  be  surely  and  rudely  broken 
into  discord  by  the  coming  of  William. 

One  day  he  came  running  from  the  house,  “Good-bye, 
Blanche”,  he  called  out,  “I’m  going  to  Grandma’s!” 
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“Joy  go  wid  yer”,  was  the  rejoinder.  “Now  we’ll  have  some 
peace”. 

An  evidence  of  the  family  emergence  from  calico  was  the 
participation  of  ten  year  old  Mary  in  “The  Mistletoe  Bough”, 
an  amateur  performance  given  in  the  Macon  Theater,  where 
Society  of  the  day,  in  Watteaux  gowns,  knee  breeches,  and 
powdered  wigs,  happily  trode  the  Minuet,  and  the  children 
performed  a  folk  dance  around  a  Maypole,  weaving  colored 
ribbons  into  complicated  designs.  My  pink  silk  skirt,  down 
to  the  ankles,  was  one  of  Aunt  Eva’s  old  party  frocks.  As  a 
great  treat,  little  Gaston  accompanied  the  family  to  the  after¬ 
noon  performance,  to  enjoy  the  gay  show.  But  the  semi-dark¬ 
ness  of  the  theater,  and  the  atmosphere  of  artificiality,  dis¬ 
pleased  his  artless  barbarism,  and  aroused  his  natural  pes¬ 
simism.  He  sank  in  tears  to  the  floor  of  the  box,  and  howled 
until  taken  from  the  abhorrent  environment. 

Of  the  natural  pessimism  of  Gaston,  the  following  anecdote 
leaves  no  doubt.  He  lay,  one  torrid  September  noon,  on  the 
floor  of  the  wide  hall  at  Great  Hill  Place,  kicking  bare  heels  in 
the  air,  and  bewailing  the  fact  that  he  could  not  go  out  of 
doors  during  certain  hours  of  the  day;  “But,  Gaston,”  said 
Aunty,  “you  can  go  out  in  the  mornings,  you  know”. 

“Yes,  but  the  mornings  are  horrid ”  was  the  mournful  re¬ 
joinder. 

“Well,  it  will  soon  be  evening,  and  then  you  can  go.” 

“Oh,  the  evenings  are  horrider  than  the  mornings!” 

During  a  certain  Christmas  holiday,  little  Mary  Patterson 
came  over  to  visit  little  Mary  Raoul;  and,  to  bridge  over  a 
dull  moment  in  the  morning’s  amusement,  kind  Aunty  said  to 
Mary  P.,  “And  what  did  Santa  Claus  bring  you,  Mary?”  “Oh, 
Miss  Sarah,  it  was  so  much ,  1  could  never  begin  to  tell  you!” 
“Never  mind,  Aunty,”  spoke  up  a  grave  voice  from  the  litter 
of  toys  on  the  carpet,  “tomorrow  I’m  going  over  to  see  Mary, 
and  I'll  tell  you.” 

An  outstanding  incident  of  the  life  in  Macon,  and  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  wisdom  and  advanced  views  of  our  Parents,  was 
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the  establishment  of  a  Kindergarten.  I  think  I  am  correct  in 
saying  that  it  was  the  first  one  in  our  state.  Certainly,  the 
idea  came  like  a  trail-blazer  to  Macon.  Undoubtedly  the  first 
suggestion  came  from  my  Mother;  but  she  had  full  cooperation 
from  Father.  With  the  little  brood  of  Raouls  tumbling  over 
each  other  as  they  did,  the  regulation  school  age  of  six  or  seven 
was  a  long  time  to  wait  before  corralling  the  barefoot  crowd 
from  the  back  yard  and  placing  them  under  disciplined 
care.  And  so  Mother  had  one  of  her  inspirations.  She  had 
heard  of  these  “children’s  gardens”.  If  they  were  good  for  the 
people  at  the  North,  surely  one  would  be  good  for  the  small 
Maconites.  That  she  had  to  begin  at  the  very  bottom  was 
no  deterrent  to  her.  Difficulties,  and  they  were  many,  were 
brushed  aside,  one  by  one;  and  the  new  idea  became  a  reality. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  school  was  located;  but  I  have 
a  lively  remembrance  of  the  strange  low  tables,  their  surfaces 
marked  with  lines  in  squares,  to  guide  us  in  our  new  labors; 
and  the  pleasant  low  chairs,  built  to  fit  with  the  little  tables. 
I  was  considered  rather  elderly  for  the  new  project,  but  I  was 
allowed  to  attend  for  the  first  months,  as  a  sort  of  encourage¬ 
ment,  probably,  and  to  swell  the  number  of  pupils;  and  my 
attitude  towards  the  kindergarten  was  one  of  condescension, 
I  do  remember.  How  early  in  life  do  the  foibles  of  humanity 
become  apparent! 

The  teacher  was  Miss  Anna  Mills,  a  lady  from  Ohio,  very 
gentle  in  manner,  and  already  slightly  graying,  whose  speech, 
so  strange  in  our  ears,  was  attributed  in  the  minds  of  her 
charges,  to  her  connection  with  this  “foreign”  enterprise.  It 
was  all  very  strange  and  wonderful — the  fascinating  colored 
papers  and  straws  and  blocks  with  which  we  played;  the  play¬ 
ing  under  direction;  the  marching  to  music;  the  games  with 
singing,  and  so  on.  I  think  the  kindergarten  continued  for 
the  duration  of  our  stay  in  Macon;  and  that  we  left  it  in  full 
swing  when  we  removed  to  Savannah. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  this  period  occurred  the  serious 
railroad  accident  which  Aunty  has  described  graphically  in 
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her  Record;  when  the  car  in  which  Grandpa,  Uncle  Willy  and 
Father  were  travelling  up  from  Savannah,  broke  from  the  rear 
of  the  train,  and  came  to  a  stop.  It  was  early  morning.  Uncle 
Willy,  always  an  early  riser,  was  dressed,  and  he  stepped  from 
the  car.  To  his  horror,  he  saw  a  freight  approaching — close 
upon  the  stationary  car;  he  shouted;  Grandpa,  sitting  in  the 
rear,  lacing  his  shoes,  managed  to  spring  to  safety;  Father,  a 
late  riser,  still  lay  in  his  berth.  As  the  engine  crashed,  he 
leaped  out  and  forward;  he  was  struck,  and  slightly  injured. 
When  the  engine  stopped,  one  cylinder  rested  in  the  berth 
where  he  had  lain. 

The  impression  of  horror  left  upon  my  mind  by  this  event 
is  tempered  in  memory  by  my  recollection  of  the  pleasant  days 
of  Father’s  leisure  at  home  during  his  recovery.  He  went  about 
upon  crutches;  drove  with  us  in  the  phaeton;  took  his  three 
oldest  one  afternoon  to  see  the  scientific  marvel  of  the  day. 
We  went  to  a  building  down  town,  were  taken  up  into  two 
large,  bare  rooms,  and  were  shown  little  cylinders  attached  by 
cords.  It  appeared  that  one  should  talk  through  these  cylin¬ 
ders,  from  room  to  room.  The  adults  seemed  peculiarly  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  I  considered  a  rather  useless  and  ugly  device. 
Why  not  shout  to  the  person  in  the  next  room? 

In  those  days,  Great  Hill  Place  *  to  us  was  “Grandma’s”. 
If  New  Orleans  had  an  aroma  of  the  unreal,  the  exotic,  the 
mysterious,  Grandma’s  was  a  far  more  familiar,  a  dearer,  and 
a  homelier  heaven.  And  Aunty  was  its  presiding  Angel.  Our 
Grandparents  were  objects  of  awe  and  veneration,  but  Aunty 
had  all  our  love.  While  we  lived  in  Macon,  the  visits  to  Great 
Hill  were  frequent  but  irregular,  and  the  family  as  a  whole  did 
not  migrate  thither;  but  after  we  went  to  Savannah,  Great 
Hill  became  a  part  of  the  summer  pilgrimage,  and  usually  Sep¬ 
tember  was  spent  there. 

Then,  the  Family  was  still  the  Clan.  The  rooftree  of  Great 

•  I  do  not  know  when  the  name  “Great  Hill  Place”  was  given  to  my  Grandfather’s 
plantation  in  Monroe  County.  I  think  not  during  his  lifetime.  The  name  is 
that  of  his  boyhood  home,  in  Brentwood,  New  Hampshire.  M.R.M. 
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Hill  was  a  symbol  of  the  tie  that  united  our  family  and  our 
affairs  as  against  the  encroachments  of  an  outside  world;  sym¬ 
bol,  also,  of  our  loyalty  and  our  affection.  What  “we”  and 
“our  side”  did  was  always  right,  as  opposed  to  the  “wrong” 
done,  or  proposed,  by  the  other.  Far  from  being  peculiar  to 
us,  family  loyalty  was  universal  and  potent,  though  in  our 
case,  the  tie  became  still  stronger  because  of  the  fact  of  the 
common  interest  of  Grandfather  and  Father  in  the  Central  of 
Georgia.  Many  were  the  Sundays  that  Father  spent  at  Great 
Hill,  discussing  with  his  Father-in-law  their  joint  policies  and 
plans.  At  these  conferences,  Aunty  was  often  a  listener,  and 
not  a  passive  one.  Quietly  placing  a  word  here,  or  an  observa¬ 
tion  there,  I  think  she  must  have  exerted  a  not  inconsiderable 
influence  upon  their  deliberations. 

But  the  conferences  were  not  always  between  those  three. 
It  was  a  time  of  struggle  and  growth,  as  the  new  era  in  the 
South  was  shaping  itself.  Conflict  and  ambition  there  were; 
constructive  work  to  be  done,  adversaries  to  be  met — all  the 
keen  excitement  of  the  battle  line.  And  it  was  often  a  family 
matter  to  discuss  the  issues,  outline  the  policies,  condemn  a 
wrong  action,  or  applaud  a  bold  deed.  Grandpa,  Father, 
Uncles  and  Aunts  sat  in  conclave.  In  winter  they  sat  and 
talked  around  the  fire  in  the  sitting  room;  in  summer  on  the 
back  porch,  which,  with  its  eastern  exposure,  was  the  coolest, 
shadiest  spot  for  afternoon  gathering.  Dogs  lay  at  the  feet 
of  their  owners,  chickens  with  their  homely  sounds  of  barnyard 
clacking  picked  about  the  place,  and  barefoot  youngsters  lis¬ 
tened  at  the  feet  of  the  elders.  They  could  not  fathom  the 
intricacies  of  discussion,  but  they  could  catch  the  tone  of  sweet 
familiar  confidence;  and  with  some  of  them  it  still  remains, 
like  the  fading  forms  of  old  Daguerreotypes,  or  the  scent  of 
lavendar  in  linen — a  reminiscence  of  another  world. 

In  the  hands  of  those  barefoot  youngsters,  the  clan  tradi¬ 
tion  did  not  languish.  The  woods  and  fields  of  those  planta¬ 
tions — Grandpa’s  and  Uncle  Willy’s — were  our  happy  hunting 
grounds;  and  we  roamed  about  them  with  a  proud  sense  of 
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security  and  ownership,  coupled  with  defiance  to  any  who 
might  presume  to  challenge  our  right. 

Uncle  Willy  lived  in  a  great,  sparsely  furnished,  high-ceil- 
inged  frame  house  about  a  half  mile  from  Grandpa’s.  His 
family,  in  numbers  and  ages,  tallied  pretty  closely  with  ours. 
We  were  fair  and  thin  skinned;  the  Wadleys  were  dark  and 
more  robust.  We  were  held  in  rather  strict  discipline;  the 
Wadleys  roved  the  country  side,  and  knew  no  law  save  the 
restrictions  of  necessity.  The  Wadleys  had  liberty  to  ride  the 
farm  mules,  and,  on  occasion,  to  use  Uncle  Willy’s  horse  and 
buggy — which,  by  the  way,  was  perenially  tied  at  the  front 
gate,  from  dawn  to  dusk,  when  its  owner  was  not  driving  over 
his  plantation.  There  was  also  a  little  wagon,  drawn  by  a 
very  small  mule,  Jinny,  which  was  at  the  disposition  of  the 
children;  and  whenever  the  inclination  seized  us,  we  packed 
in,  as  many  as  could,  and  drove  hither  and  yon,  in  happiness 
and  freedom.  In  these  far-flung  operations,  William  wras  the 
tribal  leader.  Adored  by  the  less  volatile  Gaston,  and  wor¬ 
shipped  by  the  Wadley  cousins,  boys  and  girls,  no  mischief  was 
too  daring  for  his  genius.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  Raoul 
family  happened  to  be  at  Great  Hill  late  in  the  fall — it  may 
have  been  the  winter  of  ’82 — on  a  rainy  Sunday  afternoon, 
William  produced  a  masterpiece.  Our  Aunt  Eva,  who  was  of 
a  highly  nervous  temperament,  and  not  a  favorite  with  her 
nephews  and  nieces,  seemed  a  proper  object  for  sport.  The 
older  boys  and  girls  found  a  “gunny  sack”,  and  taking  Tom, 
put  him  in,  and  tied  the  top  tightly.  Then  they  lugged  him 
up  on  the  back  porch,  and  into  the  pantry,  where  they  laid 
him  on  the  table,  and  cautioned  him  to  remain  very  still.  And 
so  he  did — motionless,  which  must  have  been  difficult  for  so 
young  a  child.  Then  an  emissary  was  sent  into  the  sitting 
room,  wffiere  all  the  elders  were  gathered  in  Sunday  chat. 

“Aunt  Eva,  a  man  came  up  wdth  a  big  bundle,  and  \wc  told 
him  to  take  it  into  the  pantry”. 

“A  bundle?  What  kind  of  a  bundle?” 

“A  big  bundle,  and  he  said  it  was  for  you.” 
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“Oh,  my  goodness,  I  don’t  know  what  you  are  talking 
about” — and  she  jumped  hastily  up,  with  her  rapid,  nervous 
movement,  and  quickly  went  out  into  the  pantry. 

There  was,  indeed,  on  the  pantry  table,  a  bundle  of  a  very 
peculiar  shape,  with  an  ominous  smudge  of  red  near  one  end. 
Aunt  Eva  looked  at  it  an  instant,  then  began  to  feel  the  end 
which  seemed  rather  solid  and  round.  No  sooner  had  she 
touched  it  than  she  shrieked,  “Oh,  my  God,  William,  it’s  a 
child!” 

And  then  the  waiting  circle  exploded. 

And  I  have  no  recollection  that  any  punishment  followed 
for  anybody. 

The  smudge  of  red  paint  was  wet,  and  some  of  it  smeared 
on  the  big  pantry  table,  where  it  was  visible  for  years. 

There  were  four  Wadley  uncles,  of  whom  the  eldest  was 
great,  fat,  indulgent  Uncle  Willy — not  happily  married,  but 
always  liking  to  make  others  happy.  Sometimes  he  came  to 
Macon,  bringing  all  of  his  children  who  were  of  age,  gathered 
up  all  of  us  who  were  old  enough,  and  took  the  whole  tribe  to 
the  circus.  Besides  his  plantation  at  Bolingbroke,  he  owned 
a  very  large  tract  of  land — I  believe  four  thousand  acres — at 
Rogers,  in  Burke  county,  on  the  Central  Road.  For  us  he 
symbolised  vastness  and  plenty — lots  of  good  things  to  eat, 
and  all  the  other  plantation  luxuries  which  seemed  to  make 
life  worth  living. 

Our  Uncle  Loring’s  early  death,  in  the  summer  of  1885, 
left,  in  our  young  memories,  little  more  than  the  sad  recollec¬ 
tion  of  a  tall,  handsome  young  man,  with  a  straight  nose,  and 
a  blonde  mustache,  who  was  silent,  and  did  not  play  with  us 
as  did  Uncle  George. 

But  Uncle  George!  There  was  a  Hero  for  admiration  and 
adoration!  And  worship  him  we  did — the  whole  Tribe — whole¬ 
heartedly,  and  unreservedly.  Handsome  and  dark,  clean-shav¬ 
en,  piercing-eyed;  very  powerful  physically;  daring  and  brave; 
he  was  one  of  those  magnetic  characters  who  compel  love  or 
hate,  admiration  or  scorn — always  in  abundant  measure. 
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Uncle  George  became  manager  of  his  Father’s  plantation  at 
Great  Hill.  He  drew  from  his  men  the  same  admiring  loyalty 
poured  upon  his  head  by  his  nephews  and  nieces.  Nobody 
was  so  strong  as  Marse  George;  nobody  had  such  fine  and  fast 
horses;  nobody  was  so  fearless;  nobody  else  ever  wore  bright 
yellow  and  red  satin  vests  with  his  dress  clothes — vests,  by  the 
way,  which,  along  with  the  discarded  long-tailed  “dress  suit”, 
descended  to  proud  Oscar,  his  head  Negro  on  the  plantation. 
And  Oscar  appeared  gorgeous  in  full  array  at  the  annual  bar¬ 
becue  on  the  Fourth  of  July  for  a  long  period  of  years. 

Uncle  George  loved  fast  horses.  He  cut  down  a  small  wood 
to  make  a  race  track  for  their  exercise,  trotting  them  in  “sul¬ 
kies”.  A  favorite  pastime  was  to  leave  the  station  at  Boling- 
broke  at  the  same  moment  as  the  crack  passenger  train,  and 
race  it  to  the  “crossing”,  about  two  miles  up  the  track,  the 
object  being  to  reach  the  crossing  in  time  to  cross  in  front  of 
the  train.  Needless  to  say,  this  particular  pastime  caused  his 
mother  unending  anxiety. 

Long  afterwards,  William  wrote  thus  of  Uncle  George  in 
The  Rolling  Stone; 

Cool,  deliberate,  forceful.  He  could  do  with  dignity  what 
in  another  man  would  have  been  familiarity.  He  was  a  man 
of  few  words,  and  far  from  eloquent,  but  I  have  seen  him  sit 
at  a  meeting  of  a  board  of  directors,  and  almost  without  a 
word,  make  them  do  what  he  wanted  without  discussion.  He 
was  not  given  to  discussion,  and  had  a  way  of  making  people 
feel  that  discussion  would  be  bad  taste  in  his  presence.  All 
that  was  necessary  was  to  ask  him  what  to  do,  and,  in  a  few 
words,  you  would  be  told. 

Our  youngest  uncle,  John,  was  so  little  older  than  we  that 
when  we  were  children  he  was  mostly  in  school.  Later,  his 
talents  kept  him  in  city  life.  He  did  not  spend  much  time  on 
the  plantation.  He  became  a  prominent  banker  and  substan¬ 
tial  citizen,  in  Waycross,  where  most  of  his  life  was  passed. 
Thus  six  years  slipped  away  in  the  Macon  home.  Two  more 
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children,  Rebecca  Barnard,  and  Edward,  came  to  add  to  the 
Parents’  cares  and  interests.  An  event  of  note  was  the  sad 
occurrence  of  my  Grandfather  Wadley’s  broken  leg,  his  illness, 
and  convalescence  in  our  home. 

Even  with  all  the  care  and  labour  of  these  years,  they  must 
have  been  pleasant  ones  to  our  Parents.  Richly  endowed  with 
health,  with  courage,  strong  in  the  experience  of  their  growing 
success,  and  united  in  bonds  of  most  affectionate  sympathy 
with  the  elder  family  at  Great  Hill  Place,  they  could  see  their 
difficulties  as  passing  shadows,  and  look  forward  confidently 
to  wider  horizons. 

The  horizon  widened  suddenly.  A  change  in  the  family 
fortunes  was  impending;  but  it  was  not  one  that  would  lessen 
the  ties  with  Great  Hill  Place,  nor  decrease  those  weeks  of 
blissful  association.  In  the  late  fall  of  1880,  the  astonished 
little  Raouls  sawr  their  home  in  Macon  taken  to  pieces  and 
packed  for  shipment  to  Savannah.  Their  Father  was  now 
Vice-President  of  the  Central  Road.  After  Christmas  at 
Grandma’s,  they  set  forth  to  follow,  early  in  January. 
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We  went  to  live  in  the  massive  brick  house  on  the 
comer  of  Charlton  and  Abercorn  Streets,  which  my  Father 
had  purchased.  To  us  it  seemed  the  very  apex  of  grandeur. 
Built  in  the  historic  Savannah  style,  it  probably  dates  from 
about  1850.  Its  kitchen  and  servants’  rooms  were  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  sunk  a  few  feet  below  the  level  of  the  street,  with  win¬ 
dows,  protected  by  iron  gratings,  almost  flush  with  the  pave¬ 
ment.  A  flight  of  steep  brown  stone  steps,  flanked  on  either  side 
by  two  huge  cubical  blocks  of  stone,  led  to  the  “first  floor”.  A 
vestibule,  paved  with  tile  in  a  pattern  of  brown,  tan  and  blue, 
brought  one  to  the  front  door  of  oak,  which  opened  into  a  long, 
rather  narrow,  hall  running  the  depth  of  the  house.  A  straight 
flight  of  very  steep  stairs  rose  almost  from  the  entrance  door. 
On  each  side  of  the  hall  were  two  rooms,  about  twenty  feet 
square,  with  ceilings  of  some  twelve  feet  in  height.  Windows 
opened  to  the  floor.  Those  in  front  had  narrow  balconies  along 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  house;  and  their  iron  railings,  cast  in 
flowers  and  wreaths,  were  a  pleasing  decoration.  The  windows 
at  the  side  had  no  balconies,  but  were  guarded  with  decorated 
iron  grilles  across  the  lower  portion.  For  heat  we  depended 
on  small  black  iron  grates,  one  in  every  room,  in  the  center 
of  the  outside  wall;  and  the  mantelpieces  were  the  familiar 
marble  type,  low  and  quite  plain,  characteristic  of  the  respect¬ 
able  houses  of  the  well-to-do  of  that  period,  all  along  the 
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Atlantic  seaboard.  On  all  three  floors,  in  the  rear,  were  spa¬ 
cious  piazzas,  enclosed  with  wooden  blinds,  and  communicating 
one  with  the  other  by  a  “back  stairs”.  In  the  lowest  porch, 
opening  from  the  kitchen  on  the  back  yard,  hung  a  row  of 
bells,  with  their  curled  metal  springs,  which  were  operated  by 
cords  from  above  stairs.  The  house  stood  directly  on  the  street 
lines.  My  Father  subsequently  bought  a  narrow  lot  on  the 
east  side  of  the  house,  that  we  might  have  a  garden,  and  a 
better  place  to  play.  In  modern  times,  this  might  have  seemed 
scarcely  necessary,  because  our  house  faced  one  of  the  charm¬ 
ing  shady  “squares”  so  benevolently  provided  by  General 
Oglethorpe. 

In  his  Autobiography,  William  speaks  thus  of  the  house: 

It  had  seemed  a  strange  and  romantic  house  to  me.  The 
first  floor  was  directly  on  the  ground,  and  was  called  the  base¬ 
ment.  Here  the  cooking  was  done,  and  the  servants  lived.  On 
the  next  floor  were  the  living  rooms,  and  this  was  entered  from 
the  street  by  great  stone  steps.  *  *  *  *  Windows  opened  from 
these  (front)  rooms  to  narrow  little  balconies  protected  by  an 
iron  grille,  and  on  the  floor  above  it  was  the  same.  *  *  *  * 

In  the  basement  were  a  string  of  bells  which  could  be  made 
to  jangle  from  various  parts  of  the  house  by  pulling  things  like 
door  knobs.  Once  there  occurred  an  earthquake  while  we  were 
away  in  the  summer,  and  on  my  return  the  servants  had  told 
me  that  all  of  that  row  of  bells  had  jangled  and  jangled  just 
as  though  ghosts  were  pulling  them. 

Abercorn  Street  was  wide  and  also  shady.  Excepting  only 
on  two  streets,  and  on  “the  Bay”,  paving  was  unknown  in 
Savannah  of  the  eighties.  Deep,  black  sand  muffled  every 
sound  of  traffic — almost,  that  is,  not  quite;  for  mule  cars,  with 
jangling  little  bells,  pattered  along  every  half  hour  or  so.  Their 
drivers  were  white  men.  One  was  named  Mr.  Nix.  When 
vexed  beyond  endurance  by  the  pranks  of  the  Raoul  boys  (for 
William’s  capacities  expanded  as  he  grew),  Mr.  Nix  would  stop 
his  mule,  seize  his  long  thong  whip,  dash  from  his  stool  in  hot 
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pursuit — never,  of  course,  to  overtake  his  nimble  tormentors, 
who  could  always  slide  into  their  fortress  of  brick  wall  and  lock 
its  solid  gate. 

A  pleasant  pastime  of  the  “gang”  was  to  steal  barrels  to 
build  the  Christmas  bonfire  in  the  square.  The  author  of  The 
Rolling  Stone  has  this  to  say; 

I  had  some  compunctions  about  the  morality  of  this  enter¬ 
prise  and  I  remember  carrying  the  problem  to  my  grandfather. 
After  explaining  to  him  the  method  of  attack  and  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  the  question  of  ethics  involved,  I  said,  “But,  Grandpa, 

I  always  manage  to  let  the  other  boys  go  in  and  get  the  barrel. 

I  wait  out  in  the  alley  and  pull  the  wagon  after  he  brings  the 
barrel,  so  you  see  I  do  not  steal  it.”  He  looked  at  me  for  a 
few  moments  with  that  great  serious  kindly  face,  and  then 
said  with  that  impressiveness  which  from  him  was  finality, 
“You  do  worse  than  steal.  You  have  not  the  courage  to  go 
in  and  take  the  barrel,  but  you  get  all  the  benefit  from  the  act.” 

That  was  all  he  said.  Grandpa  never  amplified.  He  just 
left  you  for  the  words  to  burn  in. 

Through  these  old  world  streets  were  heard,  all  morning 
long,  shrill  whining  cries  of  the  vendors  of  food,  gliding  bare¬ 
footed,  wide  baskets  on  their  heads — “Swimp  buy-t rs,  swi-mp 
buy-tvs,  oys-ter  buy-tvs,  oys-ter  buy-t- rs;  c’ — a — b  buy-t-v-s” . 
And  one  old  man,  “wire,  brier,  blackbt'y  buye-r”.  And  in  the 
still,  hot  evenings,  many  a  snatch  of  song  floated  on  the  air,  in 
the  deep  rich  tones  of  an  African  throat.  To  the  little  girl 
from  a  sterner  “up  the  country”,  this  seemed  the  soul  of 
romance.  She  listened  with  delighted,  thrilled  awe  to  the 
Cathedral  bell,  and  wished  it  were  a  “real”  Cathedral  of  the 
older  world,  where  knights  and  warriors  might  be  found  lying 
beneath  its  shade. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  Central  went  often  to  New  York. 
He  now  bought  some  fine  furniture.  One  piece  was  a  massive 
walnut  cupboard,  with  heavy  carving,  so  high  that  only  the 
very  “high  ceiled”  houses  of  ancient  days  could  accommodate 
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its  grandeur.  This  stood  in  our  dining  room,  and  held  the  fine 
china  and  cut  glass,  which  was  shortly  needed  in  the  rising 
establishment.  To  this  period  belong  the  two  bronze  pitchers 
which  now  stand  on  the  mantel  shelf  of  the  living  room  in  the 
house  at  Druid  Hills;  and  the  oak  book  case  which  is  at  377 
Tenth  Street,  in  Atlanta.  All  this  furniture,  and  more,  was 
purchased  at  second  hand  shops  in  New  York,  upon  the  advice, 
and  with  the  assistance,  of  a  sister  of  my  Father’s  step  mother, 
a  Mrs.  Perrin.  The  large  cupboard,  being  too.  high  for  any 
house  of  modern  style,  never  accompanied  the  family  wander¬ 
ings,  but,  when  the  household  in  Savannah  was  broken  up, 
was  sent  to  Uncle  Willy’s  enormous,  cavernous  dining  room 
at  Bolingbroke. 

Grandfather  Wadley  furnished  a  bed  room  on  the  first 
floor,  with  a  fine  carpet  and  mahogany  “set”  from  New  York. 
This  was  his  dwelling  place  when  in  Savannah,  which  was,  of 
course,  much  of  the  time.  My  Grandmother  was  always  with 
him.  Fie  bought  an  expensive  little  closed  carriage,  and  two 
roan  horses;  and  these  were  at  the  disposition  of  my  Mother. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband,  my  Grandmother  gave  the 
furniture  to  her  eldest  grandchild,  and  it  is  now,  after  having 
travelled  many  thousand  miles,  a  valued  treasure  at  377  Tenth 
Street. 

The  period  of  our  residence  in  Savannah  may  perhaps  have 
been  the  happiest  time  of  our  family  life.  We  may  well  regard 
it  as  the  full  blossom  time,  rich  also  with  the  first  ripe  fruits  of 
early  harvest,  of  our  parents’  lives.  True,  in  later  years,  there 
was  greater  wealth  and  honour  for  my  Father,  and  the  lavish¬ 
ness  of  a  successful  social  career  for  my  Mother;  but  we  may 
venture  the  guess  that  no  subsequent  achievement  held  for 
either  the  glamour  and  the  excitement  of  that  first  bound  from 
the  hard  restrictions  of  their  previous  experiences  to  this  state 
of  freedom  to  live  and  to  spend.  For  my  Father,  there  was  the 
thrill  of  attainment — effort  rewarded;  ambition  realized;  an 
open  road  ahead,  into  whose  bright  vista  he  looked  with  con¬ 
fidence  born  of  success.  My  Mother  shared  his  hopes  and  his 
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pride;  and,  though  Savannah  held  for  her  in  this  new  life  great¬ 
er  responsibilities,  some  bitterness,  and  some  heartache,  she 
must,  nevertheless,  have  rejoiced  in  her  larger  field  and  her 
new  dignity. 

Until  the  tenth  of  August,  1882,  the  circle  remained  intact. 
Centered,  as  it  was,  around  the  life  of  my  Grandfather  Wadley, 
his  sudden  death,  on  that  date,  was  a  cruel  shock.  In  her 
Memoir,  Aunty  has  recounted  the  events  of  that  memorable 
month  with  a  simplicity  of  pathos  which  reveals  in  every  word 
how  tragic  was  her  sense  of  loss,  how  shattered  was  her 
Mother’s  life,  and  how  shaken  were  the  very  foundations  of 
existence  for  the  entire  family. 

As  usual,  we  had  left  Savannah  in  June,  and  this  time  we 
had  gone  to  spend  the  summer  at  Great  Hill  Place,  for  now 
my  Mother  was  expecting  the  birth  of  her  seventh  child. 
Mother,  Aunty  and  Uncle  George  were  the  only  members  of 
the  family  at  home.  My  Grandparents,  with  their  children, 
Willy  and  Eva,  had  gone  to  the  north,  to  visit  Grandpa’s  birth¬ 
place  in  New  Hampshire,  and  to  consult  a  specialist  in  New 
York.  Ill  health  troubled  my  Grandfather  during  a  good  part 
of  his  life,  and  his  condition  at  this  time  was  causing  much 
anxiety  to  his  family.  But  he  obtained  relief  from  the  symp¬ 
toms  which  most  distressed  him,  and  he  was  advised  to  spend 
some  time  in  Saratoga,  for  rest  and  relaxation.  Thither  the 
party  of  four  repaired,  relieved  from  the  immediate  anxiety, 
and  looking  forward  to  a  pleasant  summer  vacation. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  August  tenth,  my  Grandparents 
and  Aunt  Eva  went  for  a  stroll  before  supper.  Noticing  that 
her  husband  seemed  tired,  my  Grandmother  said  “Perhaps  we 
had  better  go  back”,  and  turned.  At  that  moment  she  felt 
his  arm  tremble  beneath  her  hand,  and,  without  a  word  or 
groan,  he  fell  on  the  stones  of  the  street — dead. 

News  did  not  fly  so  fast  in  those  days.  The  household  at 
Great  Hill  had  its  own  preoccupations  that  night.  Very  early 
on  the  following  morning,  I,  awoke  as  usual,  before  the  rest  of 
the  children,  stealing  softly  down  stairs,  passed  the  door  of  my 
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Mother’s  room,  and  saw,  on  the  floor,  outside,  the  large  scales 
used  in  the  store  room  for  weighing  out  provisions.  I  knew 
that  the  baby  had  come.  I  went  running  out  into  the  fresh 
morning  garden,  thinking  to  gather  some  flowers  for  the 
precious  mother  and  the  new  sister  or  brother.  To  my  amaze¬ 
ment,  there  stood  Uncle  George,  silent,  still,  solemn,  a  telegram 
in  his  hand.  I  stopped,  frightened.  Then  he  spoke; 

“Your  Grandfather  is  dead”,  he  said;  “go;  and  tell  your 
Aunty”. 

Thus  the  greatest  blow  of  her  life  fell  upon  Aunty.  And 
while  she  struggled  under  this  crushing,  cataclysmic  grief,  it 
was  her  task  to  smile  while  she  kept  the  news  from  my  Mother 
until  the  last  possible  moment. 

An  interval  of  several  days  passed  over  the  awed  and  grief- 
stricken  household.  Then  the  funeral  party  arrived  from  New 
York,  coming  down  from  Atlanta  on  a  special  train.  We  heard 
the  tolling  of  the  engine  bell,  borne  through  the  still  summer 
air.  The  stop  was  made  at  Cates’  Place  Crossing,  the  point 
nearest  the  residence.  We  children,  frightened  and  still,  group¬ 
ed  on  the  steps,  saw  approach  the  slow  procession.  A  simple 
bier  had  been  arranged  on  one  of  the  family  farm  vehicles,  and 
this  was  drawn  by  the  two  fine  roan  horses.  At  their  heads, 
holding  closely  to  the  bridles,  and  with  bared  heads,  bowed, 
walked  the  two  handsome,  tall  sons,  Loring  and  George.  The 
house  and  grounds  were  already  filled  with  silent,  sorrowful 
crowds,  and  other  crowds  pressed  on  behind  the  funeral  pro¬ 
cession,  until  they  overflowed  the  gardens  and  lawn,  and  road¬ 
way,  and  the  wooded  grove  beyond. 

In  her  Memoir,  Aunty  has  fully  described  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  this  sad  occasion;  and  she  dwells  not  only  upon  the 
overwhelming  grief  of  the  immediate  family,  and  the  sorrow 
of  a  large  circle  of  friends,  but  she  paints,  as  well,  the  esteem, 
and  even  veneration,  in  which  her  Father  was  held  by  the  im¬ 
mense  public  for  whom  he  laboured.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
picture,  in  these  machine-made  days  of  mass  production,  and, 
therefore,  mass  life — in  these  days  of  enormous  quantities  and 
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unimaginable  distances — the  qualities  of  simplicity  and  earn¬ 
estness  which  pertained  to  life  a  half  century  ago.  The  mod¬ 
erate  tempo  to  which  our  lives  were  set,  the  concentration  of 
thought  upon  smaller  areas,  and  the  greatly  less  density  of 
population,  gave  an  intimacy  to  affairs,  a  personality  to  service, 
an  honour  to  individuals,  which  is  lacking  now — and  this  lack 
takes  a  flavour  out  of  life,  which  no  prosperity  of  materialism 
can  replace. 

As  the  War  Between  the  States  marked  nationally  the 
change  from  the  Old  to  New,  so  the  early  Eighties  saw  the 
percolation  southward  of  the  new  Era.  The  time  of  my  Grand¬ 
father’s  death  was  a  time  of  change  in  Georgia.  It  was  within 
the  scope  of  his  genius  to  foresee  the  necessity  for  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  small  railroads  into  Svstems;  and  he  created  the  svstem 
of  the  Central  of  Georgia,  often  in  face  of  bitter  opposition,  and 
sometimes  at  personal  financial  risk.  But  while  he  lived,  the 
ownership  of  the  road  was  still  vested  in  the  people  of  Georgia; 
that  is,  the  stock  was  owned  in  comparatively  small  blocks,  by 
people  scattered  all  over  the  state.  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  was  a  real  thing.  It  was  an  event  of  state-wide 
interest.  The  stockholders  had  the  privilege  of  a  free  ride  on 
their  own  road  to  the  scene  of  the  meeting — Savannah — and 
they  voted,  like  freemen  and  owners,  for  the  officers  who  should 
manage  their  property. 

But,  already,  during  the  last  two  years  of  my  Grandfather’s 
life,  Change  was  casting  its  shadow  before  its  coming;  and,  at 
this  distance,  we  can  understand  that,  passing  when  he  did,  he 
went  at  the  full  tide  of  a  noble  life,  and  was  spared  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  the  inevitable.  A  certain  group  of  Georgians,  very 
influential  men,  designed  to  concentrate  the  ownership  of  the 
railroad  stock  in  the  hands  of  a  few  people,  in  order  to  direct 
the  policies  of  the  road  rather  towards  their  own  financial 
interests  than  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  small  stockhold¬ 
ers  and  the  growth  of  the  state.  The  fact  that  among  this 
group  were  several  hitherto  close  friends  of  my  Father  and 
Grandfather  gave  to  the  proceedings  a  bias  of  personal  an- 
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tagonism  that  eventually  ran  to  very  much  embittered  feeling. 
The  gathering  of  the  storm,  and  its  first  ominous  flashes,  are 
given  in  detail  by  Aunty.  The  aim  of  this  little  sketch,  which 
is  rather  to  reproduce  an  atmosphere  than  to  write  a  history, 
may  be  fulfilled  by  indicating  the  outlines  of  the  story  merely 
as  it  affected  our  family  life. 

Although  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Central  elected  my 
Father  to  serve  the  remainder  of  the  year  as  President,  it:  was 
no  secret  that  the  coming  election  on  January  first,  1883,  would 
witness  a  lively  struggle  between  the  two  parties.  It  was, 
therefore,  decided,  in  the  interests  of  all  concerned,  that  the 
Raoul  family  should  remain  at  Great  Hill  Place  until  after  the 
question  should  be  settled.  It  was,  no  doubt,  advantageous 
for  my  Grandmother  to  have  the  stir  and  care  of  a  large  house¬ 
hold,  in  these  first  painful  months  of  her  bereavement.  It  must 
have  been  somewhat  soothing  to  her  to  hold  in  her  arms  the 
child  who  had  come  into  the  world  just  as  her  husband  was 
leaving  it.  While,  to  my  Mother  and  her  sisters,  literally 
crushed  by  their  grief,  this  opportunity  to  remain  together  for 
a  few  months  must  have  seemed  to  bind  again,  to  some  extent, 
the  broken  family  circle.  As  my  Father  was  now  more  than 
ever  absorbed  by  his  increased  duties,  to  which  were  added  the 
politics  of  the  approaching  election,  he  must  have  felt  it  a 
relief  to  be  free  from  the  immediate  cares  of  a  household;  and 
during  these  months,  he  found  but  little  time  to  spend  with 
wife  and  children. 

In  the  dreariness  of  the  December  rains  and  darkness, 
Edward,  just  three  months  past  his  two-year-old  birthday,  fell 
suddenly  and  acutely  ill.  Awestruck  by  the  evident  and  in¬ 
creasing  anxiety,  the  haste  for  a  doctor,  the  mystery  of  silence, 
we  older  children  were  frightened  and  wretched.  I  remember 
that  I  was  in  physical  pain,  and  Aunty  came  from  Edward  to 
tend  upon  me,  give  me  a  hot  bath,  and  put  me  in  bed.  As  I 
lay  there,  waking  in  the  dim  night  light,  I  heard  slow  footsteps, 
of  which  the  sound  was  ominous.  Heart  chilled  with  apprehen¬ 
sion,  and  sensing  fearfully  what  those  footsteps  might  forebode, 
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I  slipped  from  the  bed  to  peep  out  of  the  old  window  which 
gave  upon  the  stairs.  I  saw  a  Mother,  tall  and  tragic,  solemnly 
carrying  in  her  arms  the  stiff  form  of  her  dead  baby,  come  from 
her  bedroom  and  turn  slowly  to  descend  the  stairs. 

Thus  Death  came  a  second  time. 

The  result  of  the  stockholders’  election  in  January  was  a 
complete  triumph  for  my  Father  and  his  policies.  And,  in  the 
elation  of  victory,  the  first  sharp  edges  of  grief  were  softened. 
It  seems  that  the  opposing  party  had  won  their  first  skirmishes 
by  taking  the  field  by  surprise  and  unawares;  now,  awakened 
to  the  situation,  our  party  bestirred  themselves  to  such  good 
advantage  that  public  feeling  throughout  the  state  was  arous¬ 
ed;  men  ranged  themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other;  sales  of 
stock  were  not  made  without  due  consideration  of  the  views  of 
the  purchaser,  or  except  at  a  price  too  attractive  to  resist;  and 
the  issue  was  fairly  understood  to  be  whether  the  Central  of 
Georgia,  greatest  enterprise  of  the  state,  should  be  owned  by 
numbers  of  the  plain  people  within  the  state  or  by  “foreign” 
interests,  seated  afar  among  the  Bankers  of  New  York.  But 
the  winning  of  the  election  in  1883  was  only  the  first  chapter 
in  a  long  story.  During  the  succeeding  four  years,  the  struggle 
raged,  more  or  less  openly,  until,  in  1887,  the  tide  had  turned, 
and  our  party  was  defeated. 

But  those  four  years,  as  I  have  tried  to  indicate  above,  were 
years  of  tremendous  activity,  growth,  development,  for  the 
burgeoning  family.  Enjoying  a  salary  beyond  the  most  extra¬ 
vagant  dreams  of  a  half  decade  back,  my  Mother’s  resources, 
though  ever-ready,  were  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  use  her  wealth 
wisely,  to  sustain  her  position  with  dignity,  to  govern  her 
vigorous  brood  with  discretion  and  justice.  But  all  this  she 
did — and  did  it  brilliantly.  Accepting  to  the  full  her  respon¬ 
sibility  as  co-partner,  she  employed  her  talents  to  develop  the 
domestic  side  of  the  family  fortunes,  always  shielding  and 
sparing  her  husband,  leaving  him  free  to  promote  our  interests 
in  those  of  his  public  charge. 

My  Mother  was  a  woman  of  outstanding  personality.  En- 
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dowed  with  superb  physical  health,  she  entered  life  equipped 
to  play  her  noble  part  therein.  Ingenious  and  resourceful, 
impulsive  in  action,  she  nevertheless  acted  as  a  woman — in- 
tuitionally.  Her  husband  always  expressed  the  greatest  respect 
for  her  judgment.  He  loved  to  talk  at  length  with  her,  review¬ 
ing  his  own  thought  processes,  and  going  over  with  her  as 
audience  his  projected  courses  of  action.  In  so  doing,  he  was 
but  developing  his  own  judgments,  and  perfecting  them  with 
well-considered  deliberation.  His  wife  aided  with  incisive 
flashes  here  and  there,  with  the  quick  play  of  her  keen  intuition; 
and  from  this  combination  of  feminine  and  masculine  qualities 
there  emerged  a  perfection  of  right  action. 

My  Mother  used  to  say  that  she  was  a  jack-of-all-traaes, 
and  master  of  none;  but  in  this  she  did  herself  injustice,  for  in 
one  most  important  field  she  was  peerless  in  her  own  right. 
This  was  in  the  discipline  and  treatment  of  little  children.  The 
system  she  used  in  handling  her  brood  produced  incomparable 
results — incomparable,  that  is,  while  the  brood  was  still  under 
the  maternal  wing  and  eye.  This  eulogium  is  not  intended  to 
apply  to  what  the  brood  later  did  with  itself.  Strict,  impartial 
justice,  combined  with  unfailing  loving  care;  simple,  painless 
punishment,  combined  with  unremitting  vigilance — these  were 
the  secrets  of  her  admirable  administration.  She  often  said 
that  she  derived  all  she  knew  from  “Gentle  Measures  in  the 
Training  of  the  Young”,  by  Jacob  Abbott.  Abbott  may  have 
given  her  inspiration;  but  the  understanding  of  his  teaching, 
and  the  wisdom  of  her  application,  were  from  the  talent  wdthin 
her  heart.  However,  admirable  as  her  methods  were,  they  were 
best  suited  to  young  children;  and,  as  youngsters  began  to 
emerge  toward  adolescence,  one  by  one,  the  understanding 
sympathy  which  supplied  every  want  of  the  young  hearts  seem¬ 
ed  to  fail.  The  links,  which  had  been  closer  than  life  itself, 
seemed  to  weaken,  and,  ultimately,  to  break.  Why?  The 
love,  which  could  be  all,  and  give  all,  had  to  receive  all.  When 
the  adorable  little  personalities  began  to  develop  into  human 
beings,  no  longer  so  adorable,  they  required  a  different  kind 
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of  tenderness — a  tenderness  not  so  all-enveloping,  but  which 
could  allow  space  for  the  new  being  to  grow,  to  question,  to 
differ.  Perhaps  even  this  might  have  been  given,  had  not  an 
on-coming  brood  of  new  fledgelings  been  there  to  absorb  all 
the  primitive  maternal  instinct,  all  the  strength  of  that  great 
personality.  But  the  new  brood  was  there;  and  the  older  one 
had  to  fend  for  itself  as  best  it  could,  meeting  the  shocks  of 
adolescence  guided  mostly  by  its  own  fluttering  perceptions — 
and  always,  perhaps,  with  a  wound  in  its  heart.  A  wound? 
— only  the  eternal  wound  of  humanity,  as  it  discovers  that  its 
human  adorations  are  but  human  illusions. 

The  Wadleys  shared  with  many  other  American  families 
their  attitude  toward  religion.  Fundamentally  of  a  religious 
temperament — that  is,  deeply  emotional,  sensitively  conscien¬ 
tious,  thoroughly  reverent;  they  were,  nevertheless,  keenly 
observant,  awake  to  the  inconsistencies,  the  hypocrysies,  the 
laxities,  of  Orthodoxy.  Thus,  some  of  them  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  endorse  without  question  the  teachings  of  any 
cult.  There  is  no  memory  in  my  consciousness  to  suggest  that 
the  Raouls  of  New  Orleans  allowed  the  subject  to  trouble  them 
in  any  manner  whatsoever.  I  suppose  they  must  have  been 
cheerfully  indifferent.  Grandpa  Wadley  was  far  from  indif¬ 
ferent.  He  read  widely  the  great  writers,  philosophers  and 
agnostics,  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  little  railroad  sta¬ 
tion,  “Bolingbroke”,  was  thus  named  by  the  General  Manager 
of  the  Central,  as  a  gesture  of  courtesy  to  his  Chief.  He  knew 
that  Grandpa  was  studying  Lord  Bolingbroke’s  works  at  the 
time,  but  failed  to  catch  the  fact  that  he  was,  on  the  whole, 
inclined  to  disagree  with  the  noble  lord.  My  Grandmother 
Wadley  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  her  child¬ 
ren  were  reared  in  that  faith.  For  many  years,  the  Wadley 
family  had  a  pew  in  Christ  Church  in  Macon.  Without  doubt 
my  Grandfather  felt  that,  aside  from  his  wife’s  desires,  he 
should  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  established  religion;  but  I 
believe  he  had  no  faith  in  its  teachings.  Throughout  their  lives 
my  Aunts  Sarah  and  Eva  were  devout  Episcopalians.  When  a 
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young  woman,  my  Mother  was  also  a  Church  member.  It 
probably  never  occurred  to  my  Father  to  oppose  such  an  estab¬ 
lished  custom  as  membership  in  a  church;  and  he  was  entirely 
willing  that  his  first  five  children  should  be  baptised  with  the 
usual  ceremonies.  When  we  had  reached  the  proper  age,  we 
were  duly  placed  in  Sunday  School.  In  Savannah,  we  attended 
Christ  Church,  but  after  a  year  or  two  Mother  decided  that 
the  Minister  of  St.  John’s  was  a  more  earnest  and  enlightened 
person  than  the  older  Minister  of  Christ  Church;  and  we  ac¬ 
cordingly  transferred  our  attendance  thither.  Sunday  School 
was  not  always  made  obligatory,  but  it  was  encouraged.  I 
suspect  the  three  older  boys  felt  that  it  was  obligatory  for 
them,  during  this  Savannah  period;  otherwise  it  is  scarcely 
likely  that  they  would  have  chosen  to  attend.  The  compulsion 
of  fear  was  never  used.  One  of  Mother’s  painful  remembrances 
of  her  early  girlhood  was  that  of  a  Puritanical  governess  paint¬ 
ing  the  tortures  of  hell  in  a  diabolically  vivid  manner.  Her 
Father  came  into  the  room  while  she  was  weeping  in  terror. 
Indignantly  he  reprimanded  the  governess.  Then  he  promul¬ 
gated  an  edict.  Thenceforward  none  but  the  children’s  mother 
should  be  suffered  to  “teach  any  kind  of  religion  whatsoever” 
to  his  daughters. 

At  one  period,  convinced  that  Sunday  School  was  not  giv¬ 
ing  her  three  boys  what  their  spiritual  development  needed, 
Mother  marshalled  them  every  Sunday  for  the  service  in 
church,  and  accompanied  them.  But  dutiful  faith  was  not  in 
her  temperament.  She  needed  to  question,  to  explore,  for 
herself.  This  must  have  led  her  towards  the  convictions  of 
her  Father,  and  inevitably  away  from  whole-hearted  partici¬ 
pation  in  any  orthodox  religion.  She  felt,  and  I  am  sure  my 
Father  agreed  with  her,  that  religious  forms  and  observances 
were  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  any  stable  social  order. 
Therefore,  they  always  assisted  in  the  support  of  the  Episcopal 
church  wherever  they  were  living — in  Macon,  in  Savannah, 
on  Staten  Island,  in  Atlanta.  While  their  children  were  en¬ 
couraged,  but  not  forced,  to  attend  church,  they  were  left  free 
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to  develop  their  own  opinions  on  the  subjects  of  faith  and 
dogma. 

In  those  days,  it  was  considered  most  unwise,  from  the 
standpoint  of  health,  as  well  as  comfort,  to  keep  little  children 
during  the  summers  in  the  damp,  hot,  climate  of  Savannah. 
Accordingly,  all  who  were  able  to  afford  it,  made  pilgrimages 
to  higher  altitudes  for  four,  five,  or  even  six  months.  The  first 
year  of  our  residence  in  Savannah,  my  Mother  attempted  to 
remain  at  home  until  July  first;  but  this  proved  so  unsatisfac¬ 
tory — crying,  fretful,  ailing  babies,  an  exhausted  mother, 
ragged  tempers — that  June  first  was  fixed  thenceforward  as 
date  for  the  Hegira.  School  began  October  first.  We  always 
spent  September  at  Great  Hill.  Thus,  there  were  three  months 
during  which  the  large  family  had  to  be  maintained  at  an 
hotel,  with  all  the  attendant  expense  of  clothes,  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  so  on. 

In  1881  we  went  to  Warm  Springs  (now  Hot  Springs), 
North  Carolina.  Aunty  was  with  us.  The  last  nine  miles  of 
the  journey  were  made  in  a  “stage  coach”,  which  was  really 
a  kind  of  open  carry-all.  One,  at  least,  of  the  party  has  never 
forgotten  the  delight  of  those  miles  over  soft  winding  dirt 
roads,  through  sweet  mysterious  woodland,  with  over-hanging 
branches  pressing  close  upon  the  travellers,  and  ferns,  mosses, 
fragrant  blossoms,  rapid  mountain  brooks,  opening  charming 
vistas  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  lowlands.  There  were  no 
straight  concrete  roads,  with  trees  cut  back  from  the  “should¬ 
er”,  no  gaudy  advertisements,  no  garish  filling  stations — in 
short,  no  product  of  mass  humanity  to  mar  the  loveliness  of 
wild  woods.  Once,  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  we  came  upon  a  lady, 
attired  in  a  long  flowing  “riding  habit”,  with  tight  waist,  and 
white  plumed  hat,  as  one  may  see  today  only  in  Godey’s  Ladies’ 
Book,  sitting  on  her  horse,  waiting,  apparently,  to  see  the  stage 
pass  by.  As  it  passed,  she  wheeled  about  and  vanished  beneath 
the  branches  which  shadowed  her. 

As  has  been  noted,  the  summer  of  1882  was  spent  at  Great 
Hill  Place. 
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In  1883  my  Mother  determined  to  “see  Georgia”,  and  we 
therefore  travelled  from  place  to  place — Mt.  Airy,  and  White 
Sulphur,  among  others.  At  the  latter  place,  I  saw  and  wor¬ 
shipped  the  beauty  of  the  Misses  Casey,  of  Augusta,  one  of 
whom  later  married  Judge  Peter  Meldrim. 

In  1884  we  went  far  afield — to  Katama,  on  Martha’s  Vine¬ 
yard  Island.  My  Mother  always  suffered  from  heat,  and  she 
must  have  resolved  to  find  a  place  where  she  would  not  be  hot. 
She  did.  The  little  Raouls  took  it  hardly.  They  knew  the 
ocean  as  a  mildly  delightful  body  of  water,  where  one  might 
play  for  hours  long.  They  were  totally  unprepared  for  stiff 
new  England  temperature,  where  one  short  dip  was  almost 
more  than  they  could  stand.  The  nipping  atmosphere  did  not 
please  them,  nor  the  pale  sunshine,  nor  the  short,  scrubby 
beeches  growing  in  the  sandy  dunes.  Our  landlady  congratu¬ 
lated  us  one  day  that  we  now  had  “some  real  Katama  weather”, 
for  the  sun  was  shining,  and  the  chill  sea  wind  had  ceased  for 
a  time  to  blow.  We  could  not  feel  that  “real  Katama  weather” 

was  anything  less  than  discomfort;  and  from  that  time  the 

» 

phrase  became  a  byword  among  us.  The  bright  point  of  our 
stay  on  Martha’s  Vineyard  was  our  meeting  with  the  charming 
family  of  Mrs.  O’Driscoll,  a  young  Jewish  widow  with  three 
attractive  daughters.  They  lived  in  Savannah,  and  became 
our  life-long  friends. 

Rosine  was  born,  at  83  Charlton  Street,  on  the  8th  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1885.  It  is  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans, 
or  Chalmette.  It  had  already  been  decided  that  she  should 
have  the  name  of  Father’s  sister,  Rosine;  now  there  was  a 
discussion  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  giving  her  the  middle 
name  of  Chalmette. 

In  1885  we  went  first  to  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  and 
afterwards  to  Meriwether  Warm  Springs.  While  in  Beaufort, 
we  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  my  Grandfather  Raoul. 

At  Meriwether  I  was  delighted  by  being  allowed  to  attend 
a  dance  at  the  hotel,  and  wear  a  fancy  dress  made  by  Mother 
and  Aunty.  The  dress  was  long,  and  my  hair  was  dressed 
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high.  I  was  “grown  up”.  Bliss.  More  bliss,  I  was  the  recipient 
of  considerable  attention,  and  danced  most  of  the  dances.  The 
following  morning,  what  was  my  consternation  and  mortifica¬ 
tion  to  realize  that  the  gallants  of  the  preceding  evening  did 
not  even  recognize  me  when  they  saw  me!  In  bitterness  of 

heart  I  felt  “Twas  the  dress,  not  I” - and  wept,  alone  in  the 

sweet  woods.  Half  a  century  later  I  can  say  with  conviction 
.  <0Tis  always  first  the  woman,  second  the  dress”. 

Warm  Springs  in  Meriwether  County  is  the  same  since  made 
famous  by  President  Roosevelt  for  the  healing  properties  in 
its  waters  for  infantile  paralysis.  In  those  days  it  was  very 
primitive,  far  different  to  the  ordered  spaciousness  of  the  fine 
buildings  of  the  present  time.  We  lived  in  little  cottages  in 
the  woods.  The  pool  of  warm  clean  blueish  water  was  presided 
over  by  a  dignified,  fat,  elderly,  very  black  woman,  who,  of 
course,  was  addressed  as  “Aunt”  by  all  the  patrons.  As  a 
Presiding  Genius,  she  sat  dispensing  towels  and  receiving 
tickets  in  the  damp,  warm  atmosphere  of  the  bathing  house, 
so  happily  redolent  of  wet  linen.  Mother  taught  William 
and  me  to  swim.  Grandma  and  Aunty  were  with  us.  Grandma 
presented  me  with  a  book  of  tickets,  and  thus  I  proudly  went 
into  the  pool  as  often  as  I  liked,  free  from  any  restraint  of 
economy — that  ever-present  deterrent  to  the  pleasures  of  life. 

Then,  one  day  in  August,  came  a  tragic  telegram.  Our 
handsome  Uncle  Loring  had  died,  very  suddenly,  in  his  bachelor 
home  on  the  large  plantation  south  of  Macon.  In  awe  and 
grief  we  gathered  ourselves  for  a  hasty  departure.  Grandma 
was  sobbing  inconsolably.  Until  then  we  children  did  not 
know  that  grown  people  could  cry. 

In  1886  we  spent  the  summer  in  a  large  boarding  house  in 
Asheville,  North  Carolina.  It  was  during  this  summer  that 
our  Parents  conceived  the  idea  of  building  a  permanent  sum¬ 
mer  home.  They  selected  a  site  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  above 
Charlotte  Street,  facing  west,  whence  the  gorgeous  sunsets  of 
Carolina  could  be  admired  in  all  their  glory.  The  plan  was 
that  we  should  go  for  one  summer  and  live  in  the  existing  farm 
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house,  while  decision  was  being  made  as  to  the  style  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  our  own  home.  We  did  not  know  that  when  we  should 
return  in  the  summer  of  1887  this  farm  house  in  Asheville  would 
be  the  only  home  we  possessed.  The  election  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Central  had  occurred  on  January  1st,  1887.  Our 
home  in  Savannah  was  for  sale.  Our  possessions  were  in 
transit.  But  already  our  Parents  were  looking  toward  a  bright¬ 
er  and  a  larger  future;  and  we  knew  that  when  we  should  leave 
Asheville  it  would  be  to  go  toward  a  new  phase  of  our  exist¬ 
ence  as  a  family.  We  would  be  “going  north”. 

During  the  Savannah  period,  my  Father  often  made  busi¬ 
ness  trips  to  New  York,  and  Mother  accompanied  him  occa¬ 
sionally  in  the  intervals  between  babies.  At  least  once  she 
took  baby  Agnes,  and  of  course,  a  nurse.  It  is  probable  that 
baby  Rosine,  born  January  8th,  1885,  also  made  the  pleas¬ 
ure  (?)  trip.  As  was  the  fashion  in  those  days,  and  as  would 
have  been  the  inclination  of  my  Mother  in  any  phase  of  fashion, 
she  nourished  her  babies  herself.  Therefore,  during  the  first 
years  of  their  lives,  where  the  mother  went,  there  also  went  the 
baby.  During  that  long  stretch  of  more  than  twenty  years, 
there  was  always  “the  baby”;  sometimes  an  infant,  sometimes 
two  or  two  and  a  half  years — but  inevitably  and  inescapably, 
“the  baby” — as  much  a  part  of  the  family  life  as  were  the 
Parents. 

My  Mother  loved  dress;  and  until  this  time  of  prosperity 
she  had  never  had  the  means  of  gratifying  her  taste.  Even 
now,  however,  a  certain  Puritan  heritage  kept  her  from  extra¬ 
vagance;  and  she  never  went  beyond  what  was  a  modest 
allowance  for  her  station  in  life.  And,  by  the  same  token  of 
Puritanism,  did  not  buy  her  pretty  dresses  with  joy,  but  with 
a  dutiful  sense  of  what  was  becoming  and  necessary  for  the 
wife  of  the  President  of  the  Central  Railroad.  When  the 
Puritans  killed  joy  and  beauty,  what  did  they  leave  the  world 
as  a  recompense?  A  sense  of  duty?  Was  it  a  fair  exchange? 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  enumerate  here  the  schools  attended 
by  the  Brood  while  in  Savannah.  The  first  year,  the  two  eldest 
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were  placed  in  the  Dame  School  conducted  by  the  Misses 
Dillon,  just  across  the  square  in  front  of  which  we  lived. 

I  believe  my  Mother  felt  at  first  that,  in  Savannah,  with 
its  more  conventional  social  standards,  one’s  children  should 
not  attend  the  public  schools.  But  later  she  became  convinced 
that,  at  least  for  the  boys,  public  schools  were  the  best.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Gaston,  and  later  Tom,  were  sent  to  the  Massey 
School,  situated  then,  as  now,  in  the  square  next  to  the  south 
from  Charlton  Street.  As  for  William,  his  exuberant  spirits, 
and  his  capacity  to  invent  mischief,  made  him  a  problem  to 
feminine  school  teachers,  and,  at  the  age  of  ten,  he  was  sent 
to  Major  Burgess’  Military  Academy;  and  he  had  a  gray 
uniform,  and  a  gun,  and  he  drilled  in  the  Park  Extension, 
where  the  local  Military  turned  out  for  parade  on  General 
Lee’s  birthday,  and  on  Memorial  Day,  April  26th.  I  think 
Major  Burgess  had  some  Northern  affiliation  or  connection. 
Mother  said  “he  talks  like  he  had  hot  potatoes  in  his  mouth”. 
Later,  Gaston  progressed  from  the  Massey  School  to  Major 
Burgess;  and,  after  Major  Burgess  disappeared  from  the  scene, 
the  three  boys  attended  the  school  of  Professor  Crowther.  This 
latter  was  a  most  estimable  gentleman,  who  exercised  a  great 
influence  for  good  over  his  charges. 

His  school  was  housed  in  the  second  floor  of  the  old  “Yankee 
Barracks”.  This  ancient  building  deserves  at  least  a  word  in 
passing.  It  occupied  the  block  where  the  DeSoto  Hotel  now 
stands,  with  entrances  through  sally  ports  on  both  Bull  and 
Drayton  Streets.  It  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  two 
stories  high,  with  a  large  court  yard,  or  parade  ground,  in  the 
middle.  Its  outer  walls  were  flush  to  the  line  of  the  side  walks. 
I  do  not  remember  that  it  had  any  windows  on  the  side  toward 
the  street.  It  was  built  about  1831  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  house  troops  sent  at  the  request  of  the  citizens  of 
Savannah.  At  first  the  troops  were  quartered  in  temporary 
shelters,  and  were  removed  to  Augusta  for  the  summer  months; 
but  after  it  was  discovered,  by  experiment,  that  they  might 
remain  in  Savannah  for  the  entire  year  without  injury  to  their 
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health,  a  permanent  barracks  was  erected.  After  the  War 
Between  the  States,  United  States  troops  were  again  quartered 
there;  and  even  within  my  memory  there  was  a  Corporal  in 
command  of  a  few  soldiers.  The  place  was  dark  and  forbidding, 
because  trees  and  vines  had  grown  so  rank  around  and  within 
it.  I  think  I  never  ventured  inside  the  sally  ports.  Mother 
told  me  how  the  “United  States  flag”  (we  never  called  it  “our” 
flag)  hung  out  over  the  Bull  Street  entrance  after  the  war,  and 
how,  therefore,  no  one  should,  or  ever  did,  walk  on  that  side  of 
Bull  Street,  for  no  lady  or  gentleman  could  ever  walk  under 
that  emblem.  That  same  day  she  pointed  out  to  me  a  man — a 
rather  slouchy  man — going  down  Bull  Street;  “Do  you  see 
that  man?  Well,  he  did  not  go  to  fight  for  the  Confederacy. 
Look  at  him!  He  stayed  at  home!”  And  we  both  thought  no 
disgrace  could  be  deeper  than  that. 

Gaston  remained  with  Professor  Crowther  until  the  end 
of  our  Savannah  residence,  but  William  and  Tom  spent  the 
last  part  of  that  period  with  Mr.  Taliaferro. 

After  one  year,  I  was  emancipated  from  the  Misses  Dillon, 
and  placed  with  Mine.  Chastinet,  where,  for  a  part  of  each 
school  day,  we  were  taught  in  French,  using  curious  small 
books  from  France,  little  paper  bound  histories,  and  tiny 
geographies,  with  miniature  maps.  I  supposed  then  (have 
wondered  about  it  since)  that  these  queer  little  books  were 
the  kind  really  used  by  French  children.  Mme.  Chastinet  was 
a  stout,  sloppy,  awe-inspiring  lady,  with  a  shock  of  stiff, 
straight,  short  iron  grey  hair,  for  all  the  world  like  Rosa  Bon- 
heur’s.  The  rest  of  her  household  consisted  of  M.  Chastinet, 
who,  I  thought,  looked  exactly  like  Madame,  and  M.  Charier, 
a  tall,  slender  person,  who  was  supposed  to  exist  by  giving 
lessons  in  French.  They  all  frightened  me,  because  they  seemed 
so  strange  and  mysterious.  But  most  frightening  of  all  was 
Mme.  Chastinet’s  bedroom,  with  its  huge  feather  mattresses, 
and  its  ponderous  furniture.  The  bed  was  never  made,  ap¬ 
parently,  but  always  the  mattresses  turned  up  for  airing.  We 
were  sent  in  there  for  punishment.  It  was  at  this  school  that 
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I  found  the  group  of  girls  who  were  to  be  my  life-long  friends 
— Daisy  and  Georgina  Phillips,  Viva  Taylor,  Henrietta  Myers, 
and  Mabel  Gordon. 

My  Mother’s  direct  and  practical  thinking  could  not  for 
long  tolerate  the  subordination  of  efficiency  to  any  supposed 
social  expediency,  and  therefore  I  was  removed  from  the  Chas- 
tinet  atmosphere  to  the  more  vigorous  discipline  of  the  Chat¬ 
ham  Academy,  the  Girls’  High  of  Savannah,  where  I  spent 
several  happy  years. 

It  was  probably  about  1884  that  Father  went  to  visit  Jef¬ 
ferson  Davis,  at  his  home  in  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  and  took  his 
two  little  sons  with  him — William  and  Gaston.  It  is  likely  that 
the  visit  was  a  stop-over  en  route  to  or  from  New  Orleans. 
More  than  a  half  century  later,  William  wrote  thus  of  the 
event; 

Yes,  I  remember  that  visit  vividly,  but  in  a  curious  sort 
of  way.  I  don’t  remember  a  thing  about  the  house,  or  how 
we  happened  to  get  there.  All  I  remember  is  the  room,  and 
Mr.  Davis  being  in  bed  and  looking  very  old  and  tired.  I 
know  we  shook  hands  with  him,  and  then  stood  there  and 
listened  to  Father  talk  to  him.  I  think  Father  sat  on  the  bed. 

My  most  vivid  impression  is  my  mild  surprise  at  the  evident 
veneration  and  respect  of  Father.  So  to  speak  I  didn’t  realize 
that  there  were  any  other  people  in  the  world  besides  Grandpa 
that  Father  held  in  awe  and  respect.  I  think  it  was  here  that 
I  first  heard  Father  express  the  opinion,  rather  apologetically, 
that  possibly  General  Lee  was  too  humane  to  fill  the  part  of  a 
conquering  general.  I  suppose  Father  made  the  trip  as  a  sort 
of  pilgrimage  to  let  us  see  Mr.  Davis.  I  am  glad  that  he  did. 

WGR. 

Navesink,  February  22,  1937 

Gaston  confirms  this  account,  adding  only  that  Mr.  Davis’ 
house  was  a  large  one,  and  that  he  received  them  in  his  bed 
room  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  hall, — a  front  room;  also 
that  Father  did  not  sit  on  the  bed,  but  in  a  big  arm  chair  placed 
near  the  head  of  the  bed.  Like  most  houses  in  the  coastal 
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towns,  this  one  was  elevated  considerably  above  the  ground, 
and  it  had  only  one  story. 

My  Mother  used  to  tell  me  that  she  did  not  like  Savannah. 
Intuitively  then  I  felt  the  reason,  subsequently  confirmed.  The 
evanescence  of  a  child’s  intuition  can  not  be  bound  to  hard 
lines  of  ink  and  paper;  therefore  the  impressions  cannot  be 
reproduced,  but  they  exist  through  the  years  as  a  ponderable 
reality.  When  the  former  blacksmith  from  New  England  be¬ 
came  President  of  the  Central  Railroad,  and  brought  his  family 
to  live  in  Savannah,  the  shock  upon  the  wealthy,  aristocratic 
clique  which  constituted  “society”  was  considerable;  so  con¬ 
siderable,  in  fact,  that  they  could  never  bring  themselves  to 
receive  his. wife  and  daughters  within  their  circle.  In  Aunty’s 
Record,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  this  situation  affected 
either  of  her  Parents.  We  may  well  believe  that  it  might  have 
been  totally  ignored  by  my  Grandfather,  a  man  of  iron,  absorb¬ 
ed  in,  and  inspired  by,  the  task  of  living  and  building  creatively. 
It  may  even  have  had  no  dart  to  wound  the  heart  of  his  wife, 
absorbed  in  passionate  devotion  to  husband  and  children.  But 
with  the  young  girls  who  envied  the  pretty  dresses  of  the  Misses 
Telfair  it  was  otherwise.  Their  young  souls  longed  for  the 
social  gayety  they  could  not  share;  and  their  proud  natures 
found  it  hard  to  forgive  those  who  barred  them  from  what 
they  knew  to  be  their  right.  A  generation  later,  when  the 
daughter  of  the  fourth  President  of  the  Central  returned  as 
wife  of  the  fifth,  there  was  a  change.  *  During  that  interval, 
Savannah  had  suffered.  During  that  interval,  the  Waaley- 
Raoul  family  had  grown  lustily — had  grown  to  statue  where 
it  could  meet  the  aristocrats  almost  on  their  own  ground;  al¬ 
most,  but  not  quite.  A  drop  of  venom  still  rankled  in  my 
Mother’s  heart,  causing  her  to  suspect  slights  where,  possibly, 
none  were  intended;  causing  her  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  proud 
aloofness;  and  causing  in  her  daughter  a  kind  of  timidity  which 
often  left  her  ill  at  ease  with  her  playmates  in  the  grand  houses. 

*  The  first  five  Presidents  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  were  William  W.  Gordon,  R.  R. 

Cuyler,  William  B.  Johnston,  William  M.  Wadley,  William  G.  Raoul. 
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The  Mexican  National 


T  HOUGH  the  family  chronicle  has  been  brought 
through  the  summer  of  1887  spent  in  Asheville,  it  must  now 
return  to  the  months  immediately  preceding,  when,  in  January, 
Father  and  Mother  went  to  Cuba.  Their  first  trip  to  a  foreign 
country,  and  the  first  real  vacation  for  either  of  them,  it  was 
an  occasion  of  the  greatest  pleasure  and  interest.  Fascinating 
packages  of  guava  jelly  and  boxes  of  nougat  made  the  trip 
veiy  real  to  the  Brood  at  home  (and  to  the  oldest  at  school 
near  Philadelphia).  In  giving  me  the  story,  I  was  surprised 
that  my  Mother  did  not  appear  willing  to  recall  the  incidents. 
Perhaps  the  subsequent  quite  wide  extent  of  her  travels  acted 
to  blur  these  first  memories;  perhaps  she  had  small  talent  for 
anecdote;  in  any  event,  I  could  glean  no  intimate  account  of 
this  trip,  which  surprised  me,  because  my  own  memory  is  vivid 
of  the  stir  and  excitement  caused  by  this  step  out  into  the 
world  beyond  Georgia.  One  incident  stood  out.  My  Mother 
spoke  regretfully  of  the  fact  that  their  journey  was  cut  short 
by  the  telegram  calling  my  Father  to  New  York  to  consider 
an  offer  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Mexican  National  Railway. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  this  statement  is  contradicted  by  Gas¬ 
ton’s  account  in  the  letter  which  follows;  also  by  the  Burckel 
Memorandum.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  two  versions  of  the 
incident  should  be  recounted. 

Gaston’s  letter  explains  itself.  It  should  be  inserted  in  this 
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place,  and  in  full;  in  full,  because  Gaston’s  style  gives  it  a 
piquancy  and  a  flavor  which  it  would  lose  if  translated  into 
my  less  vivacious  prose. 

Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee 
September  27,  1941. 

Dear  Sister; — 

It  is  easy  to  answer  your  letter,  telling  all  I  know  of  the 
Mexican  chapter  in  Fathers  life;  whether  I  can  make  it  inter¬ 
esting  is  another  question. 

My  connection  with  Mexico  began  when  yours  did;  in 
November  1887  when  you  and  I  went  down  on  our  first  visit, 
and  Mr.  James  Speyer  joined  us  at  San  Antonio.  It  is  always 
easy  for  me  to  remember  the  date  on  account  of  the  hand¬ 
some  flask  Mr.  Speyer  gave  Father  to  commemorate  the 
occasion,  with  “Nov.  Dec.  1887”  engraved  on  its  side. 

But  I  have  heard  Father  tell  of  his  own  very  first  interest 
in  that  country.  He  had  left  the  old  Central  at  the  end  of 
1886  and  had  taken  a  very  belated  honeymoon  trip  to  Cuba 
with  Mother,  I  daresay  just  about  the  first  real  holiday  trip 
they  had  ever  had  together,  and  certainly  the  first  time  they 
had  ever  left  this  country. 

That  little  fling  over,  he  had  gone  to  New  York  to  cast 
about  for  employment,  and  entered  the  office  of  one  of  his 
friends.  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Eckstein  Norton,  whose  family 
we  were  subsequently  to  know  so  well  on  Staten  Island.  As 
he  walked  into  the  room  Mr.  Norton  started  up  and  said,  “You 
are  just  the  man  I  have  been  looking  for,  and  I  didn’t  know 
it!  We  want  you  to  take  charge  of  the  Mexican  National  Rail¬ 
road”.  Father  expressed  some  concern  as  to  whether  he 
wanted  to  take  charge  of  any  Mexican  railroad,  but  the  con¬ 
ditions  were  made  to  his  liking,  the  salary  was  very  liberal 
and  he  had  eight  children,  so  affairs  were  arranged. 

Then  came  the  first  exploratory  visit,  probably  about  May 
or  June  of  1887.  Uncle  George  was  chosen  to  go  along,  as  a 
probable  assistant  in  the  future  construction,  and  Mr.  Florance 
Minis  of  Savannah.  Just  why  the  latter  choice  I  never  knew, 
except  that  Mr.  Minis  was  a  carefree  and  companionable 
young  man  and  probably  went  along  just  for  the  fun  of  it. 
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Arrived  at  San  Antonio  the  three  outfitted  themselves  for 
the  adventure;  a  .44  six-shooter  apiece  for  Father  and  Uncle 
George,  and  a  Winchester  rifle  for  Mr.  Minis.  How  unbecom¬ 
ing  such  shooting  irons  now  appear,  to  at  least  two  of  those 
gentlemen,  and  yet  how  really  necessary  they  were  at  that 
time  and  place!  .  * 

Then  rail  to  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Mexican  Nation¬ 
al,  Laredo,  whence  the  journey  proceeded  by  the  three-foot 
gauge  of  that  line  to  Saltillo,  the  end  of  track  of  the  Northern 
Division.  There  the  stagecoach  journey  began;  five  hundred 
miles  due  south  across  the  Godforsaken  but  really  lovely 
desert  of  the  San  Luis  plateau.  About  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  the  whole  distance. 

At  the  end  of  the  five  hundred  miles,  at  San  Miguel  AHende, 
the  north  end  of  the  track  of  the  Southern  Division  was  reach¬ 
ed  and  they  probably  had  their  first  bath.  From  there  it  was 
rail  down  to  Mexico  City. 

As  result  of  this  casual  survey  Father  reported  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  directors  who  had  employed  him  that  he  could  construct 
the  missing  500-mile  link  in  “one  year’s  time”.  Much  later  I 
saw  a  ponderous  report  by  these  gentlemen  to  their  bond 
holders,  repeating  Father’s  prediction  but  saying  that  this  “had 
better  be  taken  as  the  hopeful  guess  of  an  oversanguine  Ameri¬ 
can  than  as  a  reasoned  estimate  of  actual  possibility”.  I  also 
saw  a  copy  of  the  cable,  dated  one  year  after  the  beginning  of 
construction,  announcing  the  passage  of  the  first  train. 

It  was  as  a  “bondholders’  representative”  that  a  young 
English  engineer,  Mr.  Chandos  Scudamore  Stanhope,  younger 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  was  sent  out  to  keep  an  eye 
over  the  construction.  Father  was  a  little  inclined  to  resent 
this  “espionage”  at  first,  but  soon  acquired  a  great  respect  and 
liking  for  Mr.  Stanhope.  The  friendship  was  life-long,  and 
one  of  the  closest  that  Father  ever  had.  Mr.  Stanhope  was  a 
very  able  man,  but  one  who  declined  to  be  tied  down,  and  who 
roved  the  whole  world.  One  of  his  intimates  was  Cecil  Rhodes. 
He  died,  in  South  Africa,  I  think,  a  few  months  before  Father, 
but  we  only  learned  it  when  I  wrote  to  tell  him  of  Father’s 
death. 

I  could  ramble  on  indefinitely  about  those  early  days,  but 
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question  whether  I  have  not  already  drifted  into  too  much 
detail.  So  let’s  confine  ourselves  to  the  more  important  points. 
Father’s  tenure  of  office,  as  I  remember  it,  was  eighteen  years; 
I  think  he  left  at  the  end  of  1904.  Once  or  twice  during  that 
time  he  offered  to  resign,  telling  his  British  friends  that  it  was 
a  sheer  extravagance  for  their  president  to  have  his  office  in 
New  York;  that  he  should  be  domiciled  in  Mexico  City,  but 
that  he  personally  was  not  willing  to  live  in  Mexico. 

But  each  time  they  refused  to  consider  his  leaving.  The 
road  had  suffered  cruelly  from  speculative  and  dishonest  man¬ 
agement  before  his  time,  and  they  said  since  they  had  found 
one  honest  and  able  American  they  intended  to  keep  him. 
During  these  years  Father  made  occasional  visits  to  London 
to  confer  with  these  gentlemen,  and  as  I  remember  it  he  al¬ 
ways  took  Mother  with  him.  Naturally,  they  extended  their 
travels  beyond  London  itself,  and  these  tours  were  undoubted¬ 
ly  a  great  factor  in  the  education  and  broadening  of  both  of 
them. 

Throughout  all  the  eighteen  years  Father  made  it  his  cus¬ 
tom  to  visit  Mexico  from  three  to  five  times  each  year,  and 
a  long  grind  it  was.  Rail  from  New  York  to  Laredo,  without 
stopovers  at  first,  but  after  the  home  was  built  in  Atlanta  that 
became  a  resting  place  to  break  the  journey.  Arrived  in 
Laredo,  Father’s  coat  was  put  by  and  a  long  linen  “duster” 
substituted  and  he  would  take  his  wicker  chair  at  one  of  the 
rear  windows  of  his  official  car  with  the  General  Manager  at 
the  other,  and  they  would  light  one  cigar  from  the  stump  of 
the  preceding  one  (except  when  they  went  to  bed)  all  the  way 
down  the  twelve  hundred  dusty  miles  to  the  city. 

And  the  conversation  was  good  all  the  way.  Only  a  part  of 
it  about  railroad  affairs;  everything  else  under  the  sun  came 
in  for  discussion.  Except  silly  or  smutty  stories;  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  Father  ever  told  one  in  his  life.  And  the  meals  and 
George’s  cocktails !  I  wonder  if  they  were  as  good  as  they 
seemed  to  me  then,  or  if  it  was  all  only  youth! 

Well,  to  end  a  long  story.  Father  stayed  until  he  broad¬ 
ened  the  gauge  to  standard;  he  had  always  wanted  to  do  that. 
And  then,  with  an  almost  affectionate  leave-taking  from  his 
British  directors,  he  closed  his  long  service. 
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But  I  shouldn’t  end  my  narrative  without  touching  on  the 
very  real  friendship  between  Father  and  President  Porfirio 
Diaz.  Neither  spoke  the  other’s  language,  but  they  had  a  high 
respect  for  each  other,  and  General  Diaz  never  failed  to  back 
Father  up  to  the  last  inch  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  govern¬ 
mental  help  and  protection.  I  think  so  often  of  how  distressed 
Father  would  have  been  had  he  lived  to  see  the  latter  day 
disparagement  of  his  great  friend. 

Another  friend,  of  lesser  ability  perhaps,  but  a  Castilian 
blueblood  of  the  first  rank,  was  Senor  Guillermo  de  Landa  y 
Escandon,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  road.  He  was  one  of 
the  President’s  intimates  and  usually  acted  as  interpreter  at 
Father’s  meetings  with  General  Diaz.  In  his  youth  Mr.  Landa 
had  been  a  page  in  the  court  of  Maximilian,  but  was  for¬ 
tunately  on  leave  of  absence  when  the  last  chapter  of  that 
romance  was  written  by  the  firing  squad  at  Queretaro.  An¬ 
other  director  was  old  man  Escobedo,  the  young  Captain  who 
is  reputed  to  have  overcome  the  defenders  of  Queretaro  by 
bribery,  though  he  told  Father  this  was  a  mistake.  He  said  he 
fought  his  way  in,  but  I’m  afraid  history  is  against  him. 

One  sometimes  hears  it  said  of  a  man,  “Wherever  he  ap¬ 
pears  he  is  always  the  Captain.”  I  have  never  known  anyone 
of  whom  this  could  be  more  aptly  said  than  of  Father.  And 
when  old  Manuel,  the  ex-bandit  whom  Diaz  had  pardoned, 
the  portero  of  the  office  at  Ortego  veinte  y  ocho,  resplendent 
in  fierce  mustache,  silver  trimmed  trousers  and  sombrero, 
spoke  of  “Ed  Senor  Capitan”,  I  loved  him  for  it! 

Affectionately  yours, 

Gaston. 

When  the  Presidency  of  the  Mexican  National  Railroad 
was  offered  to  Father,  he  said  that  he  would  go  down  and  look 
into  existing  conditions,  and  then  give  his  answer;  but  he  was 
told  that  this  could  not  be  done.  The  affairs  of  the  road  were 
in  such  bad  condition,  and  the  situation  was  so  delicate,  for 
political  as  well  as  financial  reasons,  that  the  owners  of  the 
road  were  not  willing  to  risk  a  refusal,  after  inspection,  by  a 
man  so  well-known  and  so  highly  esteemed  as  my  Father.  He 
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must  accept  the  position  on  the  basis  of  what  he  could  learn 
there  in  New  York, — or  decline.  He  finally  decided  to  accept. 
Then  followed  his  first  journey  to  Mexico,  as  President  of  a 
road  which  he  had  never  seen,  which  was  unfinished,  and  of 
which  the  funds  had  been  scandalously  wasted. 

Many  years  afterwards,  Uncle  George  Dole  Wadley  talked 
with  me  a  little  about  that  famous  exploratory  trip  down 
through  Mexico  from  the  border  at  Laredo  to  Mexico  City. 
He  said  they  went  in  April  1887;  by  rail  to  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  the  service  affording  sleeping  cars  but  no  food;  thence 
by  coach  to  Laredo;  and  private  car  to  Saltillo,  Mexico.  For 
the  five  hundred  mile  ride  across  the  desert,  Uncle  George  rode 
on  top  behind  the  driver,  with  map  spread  across  his  knees, 
revolver  at  hand,  surveying  the  country  over  which  he  was  to 
build  the  railroad  during  the  next  following  twelve  months. 
The  only  use  he  found  for  his  pistol  was  to  shoot  once  at  a 
jack  rabbit,  to  his  great  surprise  killing  the  unfortunate  animal. 
“Otherwise”,  he  said,  “we  had  no  use  for  those  guns.  All  was 
as  quiet  as  it  is  here  this  morning”.  To  those  who  know  the 
front  porch  at  Great  Hill  Place  on  a  summer  morning,  this  is 
an  expressive  description.  Food  on  the  journey  was  eggs  and 
tortillas.  At  San  Luis  Potosi  they  stopped  two  days  at  a  very 
good  hotel  with  enjoyable  baths.  “By  this  time”,  says  Uncle 
George,  “J.  Florance  was  about  done  up”.  Thence  on  to  San 
Miguel  de  Allende,  where,  again  bathed  and  rested,  they  board¬ 
ed  the  President’s  private  car  of  the  Southern  Division,  and 
went  on  to  Mexico  City.  There  they  spent  twelve  days,  and 
then  made  the  long  rail  trip  north  on  the  Mexican  Central  to 
El  Paso,  thence  across  Texas  to  Georgia  and  New  York. 

In  July,  Uncle  George,  having  been  appointed  Superin¬ 
tendent  in  charge  of  construction,  was  back  in  Mexico,  begin¬ 
ning  on  that  job  of  finishing  the  road  in  one  year — assuming 
his  duties  with  all  the  enthusiastic  energy  of  his  romantic 
nature,  working  tremendously  and  living  hugely.  Work  went 
on  from  both  ends,  done  by  a  contracting  firm  from  the  West. 
The  road  was  not  ballasted.  The  work  was  sometimes  grading, 
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sometimes  blasting.  After  the  road  bed  was  prepared  two 
miles  of  rails  were  laid  daily.  On  one  peak  day,  four  and  a 
half  miles  were  laid.  A  crew  of  American  Negroes  handled  the 
rails,  and  they  were  paid  “good  wages”.  Their  cook,  Anderson, 
must  have  been  a  diplomat,  for  he  once  presented  a  pie  to  the 
Jefe  Politico  of  Saltillo. 

Uncle  George  was  charged  with  being  too  lenient  to  the 
contractors,  who  wished  to  count  as  rock  material  which  looked 
like  rock,  but  became  as  sand  when  blasted,  and  should  have 
been  paid  for  as  earth.  A  furor  was  raised  from  Mexico  to 
London;  but  Uncle  George  was  supported  by  both  Farrar  and 
Stanhope,  representing  the  bondholders,  who  felt  as  he  did  that 
unless  the  situation  was  accepted  and  condoned,  the  “road 
would  have  been  busted”. 

The  following  notes  are  from  the  William  Burckel  Memo¬ 
randum;  * 

The  Mexican  National  Railway  Company  was  organized 
at  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  in  1881,  and  received  a  con¬ 
cession  from  the  Mexican  Government  to  build  a  narrow-gauge 
railroad  from  the  City  of  Mexico  to  Laredo,  Texas,  with  sev¬ 
eral  branches.  The  concession  carried  a  subsidy  of  #7,500.00 
per  kilometre — about  #12,000.00  a  mile.  The  promoters  of 
the  railroad  formed  what  was  known  as  “The  Mexican  Na¬ 
tional  Construction  Company”,  ostensibly  to  build  the  road, 
and  issued  to  this  company  all,  or  practically  all,  the  stock  of 
the  Railway  Company  for  its  services.  The  Railway  Company 
then  offered  its  first  mortgage  bonds  in  the  amount  of  #15,- 
000, 000.00,  which,  together  with  the  subsidy,  they  estimated 
would  build  and  equip  the  road.  The  offering  was  heavily 
oversubscribed,  but  as  the  prospectus  stated  only  the  amount 
asked  for  would  be  accepted,  the  oversubscription  was  rejected. 
The  majority  of  the  bonds  were  taken  in  London.  The  fifteen 
million  dollars  was  soon  spent,  but  the  road  was  not  completed. 

As  the  original  offering  was  oversubscribed  the  promoters  felt 
they  would  be  able  to  sell  additional  bonds.  Less  than  two 
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thirds  of  the  next  fifteen  million  were  taken.  This  money  went 
as  the  first  had  gone,  and  still  the  road  was  unfinished.  Con¬ 
struction  work  had  been  undertaken  from  both  ends,  but 
there  was  a  gap  of  five  hundred  miles  in  the  middle  unbuilt. 
The  promoters  had  been  so  confident  of  immediate  success  and 
of  a  large  volume  of  business  that  they  had  locomotives  and 
cars  built  for  the  entire  line  before  the  tracks  were  laid.  In 
1902,  speaking  of  his  experience  with  the  Mexican  National, 
Mr.  John  H.  Converse,  President  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  of  Philadelphia,  said  the  largest  single  order  for  loco¬ 
motives  ever  given  up  to  the  time  he  was  speaking,  was  the 
Mexican  National  Railway  order  given  to  his  company  in  1882 
for  150  engines.  Work  on  the  order  was  not  being  rushed  as 
they  would  not  all  be  needed  until  completion  of  about  1,200 
miles  of  railroad.  In  the  usual  course  some  had  been  deliv¬ 
ered,  others  were  in  process,  when  one  day  he  received  a 
telegram  asking  him  to  meet  General  Palmer,  President  of  the 
Railway  Company,  in  New  York  on  arrival  of  a  train  from 
the  west.  When  the  General  came  he  seemed  to  be  excited. 
He  said  he  had  just  returned  from  Mexico;  that  work  was 
proceeding  so  fast  that  he  saw  the  company  would  be  badly 
handicapped  on  completion  of  the  track  by  a  lack  of  engines 
to  move  the  traffic.  Therefore,  he  thought  of  a  plan  to  avoid 
embarrassment.  He  said;  “I  want  you  to  have  made  up  two 
complete  sets  of  plans  and  specifications  for  locomotives.  Let 
me  have  these  plans  and  six  of  your  best  men.  I  will  take  the 
men  and  plans  to  Europe.  I  will  place  orders  in  Birmingham, 
England,  for  a  number  of  locomotives  and  leave  three  men 
there  to  supervise  construction.  I  will  then  go  to  Belgium  and 
place  another  order  and  leave  the  other  men.  The  locomo¬ 
tives  will  thus  be  Baldwin’s,  built  under  Baldwin  specifications, 
and  bearing  the  Baldwin  name  plate.  Only  in  this  way  can 
they  be  delivered  in  time  for  our  need.”  Mr.  Converse  at  length 
convinced  General  Palmer  that  his  plan  was  unnecessary. 

When  the  company  failed  only  about  100  locomotives  had 
been  completed — some  of  them  not  paid  for. 

There  had  never  been  a  foreclosure  of  a  railroad  mortgage 
under  Mexican  law.  Both  the  bondholders  and  the  stock¬ 
holders  feared  to  go  into  the  courts  of  Mexico.  Therefore,  a 
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reorganization  was  effected  by  consent  of  the  parties  interested. 
Under  this  plan  a  new  company  was  formed — “The  Mexi¬ 
can  National  Railroad  Company”.  It  was  authorized  to  issue 
its  first  mortgage  for  $12,500,000.00  with  which  to  complete 
construction  of  the  road,  and  a  second  mortgage  for  about 
$25,000,000.00  to  take  up  the  original  first  mortgage.  Control 
of  the  road  was  given  to  the  bond-holders,  both  first  and  second 
having  voting  rights.  The  stockholders  were  given  minority 
representation  on  the  Board  of  Directors.  This  arrangement 
was  to  continue  until  the  Company  had  earned  and  paid  in¬ 
terest  at  six  per  cent  for  two  consecutive  years  on  both  issues 
of  bonds.  The  majority  of  the  bonds  had  been  sold  in  London 
to  interests  identified  with  the  ownership  of  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad  Company.  Having  confidence  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  President  of  the  L.  &  N.,  these  bondholders 
authorized  him  to  select  a  President  to  complete  and  operate 
the  property  of  the  Mexican  National  Railroad  Company. 

After  leaving  the  Presidency  of  the  Central  of  Georgia 
Railroad,  Captain  Raoul  made  a  visit  to  Cuba.  Arriving  in 
New  York  on  his  return,  he  called  on  his  friend,  Eckstein 
Norton,  President  of  the  L.  &  N.  Railroad.  When  Captain 
Raoul  walked  into  the  office  Mr.  Norton  slapped  his  hand  on 
his  desk  and  said;  “You  are  the  very  man  I  want  to  see!” 

“Then  Pm  glad  I  came  in;  what  can  I  do  for  you?”  said 
the  Captain. 

“I  want  you  to  be  President  of  the  Mexican  National 
Railroad”,  said  Mr.  Norton. 

After  going  into  the  matter  with  Mr.  Norton,  Captain 
Raoul  agreed  to  accept.  In  a  short  while  he  was  duly  elected 
by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  first  thing  Captain  Raoul  did  was  to  select  the  men 
on  whom  he  could  depend  to  direct  the  completion  of  the  con¬ 
struction.  With  several  of  these  men  he  then  went  to  Laredo 
to  look  over  the  job  he  had  undertaken.  On  every  hand  he 
found  shacks,  and  sheds,  and  tents  filled  with  materials,  some 
of  them  suitable  for  a  railroad,  many  of  them  without  value 
for  that  purpose.  Among  the  latter  were  many  red  plush 
chairs,  supposedly  for  use  in  tents  on  a  desert.  As  far  as  the 
eye  could  see  side  tracks  were  lined  with  new  locomotives 
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that  had  never  turned  a  wheel  in  service.  To  protect  them 
from  rust  they  had  been  covered  with  white  lead.  They  re¬ 
sembled  a  herd  of  ghosts,  hovering  around  a  grave  yard  of 
dead  hopes. 

Apparently  the  proceeds  of  twenty  odd  million  dollars  of 
bonds  had  been  spent  with  the  same  reckless  abandon  that 
characterizes  disposition  of  a  congressional  appropriation. 

The  organization  that  Captain  Raoul  created  went  to  work 
with  a  will,  and  in  twelve  months  the  two  ends  of  the  line 
were  joined  and  trains  could  pass  over  practically  one  thous¬ 
and  miles  of  rail. 

While  my  Father  was  absorbed  in  the  exacting  demands  of 
the  new  life  opening  before  him,  and  was  necessarily  absent 
from  his  family  for  the  greater  part  of  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1887,  it  fell  to  my  Mother’s  share  to  close  the  house  in 
Savannah,  and  to  domicile  the  children  in  the  Asheville  farm 
house  for  the  summer.  On  May  tenth,  Loring  had  been  born 
in  Savannah.  Only  my  Mother’s  splendid  physical  strength, 
sustained  by  the  fresh  vigor  of  her  spirit,  could  have  enabled 
her  to  carry  through  in  triumph.  It  was  an  accomplishment 
worthy  of  the  traditions  of  “the  pioneer  American  women”  of 
whom  we  hear  so  frequently.  I  wish  that  I  could  sketch  some 
of  the  detail;  but  I  came  from  school  at  Chestnut  Hill  to  Ashe¬ 
ville,  too  ignorant  and  too  self-absorbed  to  realize  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  task  which  she  had  performed. 

When  the  early  fall  weather  made  the  small  Asheville  house 
too  uncomfortable,  the  family  once  again  betook  themselves  to 
the  haven  of  refuge  at  Bolingbroke,  where  they  remained  until 
the  New  Year.  The  change  in  the  family  fortunes  had  caused 
the  abandonment  of  the  plan  of  building  a  summer  home  in 
Asheville;  and  it  was  not  resumed  until  some  years  later,  and 
then  under  very  different  circumstances.  My  Father  had  been 
in  Mexico  most  of  the  summer.  In  May  or  June,  he  took  with 
him  Tom,  his  favorite  travelling  companion.  Though  the  child 
was  only  eleven  years  old,  his  bright,  quick  intelligence,  his 
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sociability,  his  good  humour,  made  him  a  most  acceptable 
comrade.  Few  memories  of  that  journey  have  survived  the 
intervening  years.  Now,  in  1942,  Tom  tells  me  his  out-stand¬ 
ing  impression  is  of  a  pretty  little  paraqueet,  with  brilliant 
plumage,  which  he  brought  in  its  tiny  wicker  cage  to  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  farm  house. 

In  the  fall,  Father  made  the  trip  mentioned  by  Gaston  in 
his  letter  above.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  strangely 
assorted  party,  than  the  one  he  gathered  about  him  for  this 
expedition.  He  came  down  from  New  York,  and  picked  up 
Gaston  and  me  at  Bolingbroke.  Not  yet  fourteen,  Gaston  was 
a  youth  more  interested  in  hunting  and  shooting  than  in  the 
subjects  of  railroading  and  travel  in  foreign  lands.  As  for  me, 
I  was  “through  school”,  eager  for  gayety,  parties,  men  and 
dancing,  intoxicated  in  this  new  atmosphere,  and  amazed  to 
find  myself  all  at  once  the  companion  of  men  ten  or  twelve 
years  my  senior.  History  and  scenery  mattered  very  little  to 
me.  Could  I  not  flirt,  albeit  rather  clumsily  it  may  be  suspect¬ 
ed,  with  two  grown-up  and  important  bachelors?  At  San  An¬ 
tonio,  there  was  Aunt  Georgia,  waiting  with  baby  Sarah,  to 
join  us  for  her  initial  trip  into  Mexico.  Uncle  George  was  to 
meet  us  at  Laredo.  Aunt  Georgia  was  a  woman  of  rare  and 
quiet  charm.  A  belle  and  beauty  of  Macon,  Georgia,  she  had 
married  the  handsomest  and  most  dashing  of  her  many  suitors; 
and  I  think  she  never  ceased  to  love  him  devotedly. 

Never-to-be-forgotten  was  that  long  day  ride  in  the  coach 
from  San  Antonio  to  Laredo.  (Now  a  matter  of  a  few  hours 
in  an  automobile).  Tall  ranchers,  like  all  the  pictures  one  had 
ever  seen,  and  with  horrid  pistols  at  their  belts,  strolled  in  the 
aisles.  The  seats  were  all  filled.  Ours  were  towards  the  rear 
of  the  car.  As  Gaston  and  I  roamed  about,  looking  for  ad¬ 
venture,  I  noticed,  as  we  passed  up  and  down  the  car,  that  in 
one  of  the  forward  seats  was  the  queerest  little  boy  or  man  I 
had  ever  seen.  A  burley  Texan  crowded  him  close  against  the 
window,  and  there  he  sat,  scrumpled  down  in  his  corner,  with 
the  blackest  hair,  the  brightest  brown  eyes,  the  reddest  cheeks, 
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and  the  nicest  tiny  light  brown  mustache,  in  the  world,  making 
a  spot  of  color  and  of  tantalizing  interest,  in  the  frontier  scene. 
Perhaps  the  young  Georgia  cracker  boy  and  girl  were  as  strange 
in  his  eyes  as  he  in  ours.  Perhaps  he  suspected  who  we  might 
be,  and  did  not  wish  to  give  himself  the  trouble  of  social  ex¬ 
changes  with  us.  At  any  rate,  the  boy  and  girl  never  passed, 
and  they  passed  fairly  often,  that  the  bright  brown  eyes  did 
not  meet  the  gravely  gray  ones  of  the  girl.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  day,  Father  passed  down  the  car.  As  he  turned,  there 
was  an  electric  shock  of  recognition- — “Why  Jimmy  Speyer! 
Have  you  been  on  this  car  all  day?  And  I  didn’t  see  you!” 

And  so  the  bright,  rosy  cheeked  boy  was  indeed  the  wealthy 
New  York  banker,  whom  we  were  to  meet  in  Laredo,  head  of 
his  family,  and  therefore  of  the  centuries-old  German  banking 
house  of  Frankfurt-am-Main;  and  one  of  the  potent  financial 
backers  of  the  reorganized  Mexican  National  Railroad. 

Uncle  George  was  in  Laredo  to  meet  the  party;  and  we 
went  in  the  private  car  of  the  President  of  the  Railroad  to  the 
southern  end  of  the  northern  section.  Then,  back  again  to 
Laredo,  whence,  I  think,  Aunt  Georgia  returned  to  San  An¬ 
tonio.  The  rest  of  the  company,  including  now,  Mr.  Stanhope, 
a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  journeyed  on  to  El  Paso, 
thence  down  to  Mexico  City,  and  up,  again  in  a  President’s 
private  car,  to  the  northern  end  of  the  southern  section.  From 
Mexico  City,  we  made  a  bit  of  a  trip  to  Morelia,  and  Patzcuaro, 
and  then  travelled  again  those  miles  to  El  Paso,  to  San  An¬ 
tonio,  to  Atlanta.  For  that  first  year,  this  was  Father’s  itiner¬ 
ary  each  time  he  “went  to  Mexico.” 

During  the  long  journey  to  Mexico  City  via  El  Paso,  over 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Mexican  Central,  we  travelled  in 
Pullman  cars,  but  we  had  to  provide  our  own  food — or  eat  “as 
the  natives  ate”.  We  stocked  up  in  large  baskets  various  kinds 
of  canned  goods,  etc.,  and  drinks;  though  in  those  days  whiskey 
was  only  for  the  men.  Coffee  was  made  by  the  porter  on  the 
Pullman.  On  one  occasion,  as  our  party  were  the  only  pas¬ 
sengers  on  the  Pullman,  we  made  ourselves  at  home  by  hanging 
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our  coats  on  the  high  supports  used  for  the  upper  berths.  There 
they  hung  and  swayed  as  we  lurched  along.  Presently  came 
the  porter,  who,  with  much  embarrassment,  informed  us  that 
it  was  against  the  rules  to  hang  up  coats;  and  even  if  we  were 
the  only  passengers,  still  he  had  to  enforce  the  regulations. 

If  that  Mexican  trip  held  a  vital  place  in  the  memories  of 
the  participants,  as  seemed  the  case,  the  reason  must  have  been 
that  we  were  such  a  varied  company,  with  backgrounds  so 
diverse,  thrown  together  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Greater 
contrasts  than  these  people  could  scarcely  have  been  placed 
in  juxtaposition;  and  the  impact  of  the  several  personalities 
upon  one  another  must  have  left  lasting  impress. 

There  was  my  Father,  a  noble  representative  of  the 
American  ‘‘Captains  of  Industry”,  building  the  fortunes  of  his 
life  and  the  future  of  America  with  creative  resourcefulness, 
his  liveliest  tradition  that  of  dependance  on  his  own  indi¬ 
viduality. 

There  were  his  two  children,  heirs  to  that  tradition  and  to 
another — something  more  subtle,  born  of  the  years  of  struggle 
and  poverty  endured  by  the  Southern  people  since  1865;  a 
bitter  experience  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  reduced  to  work  and 
want,  from  which  there  emerged  an  unworldly  naivete,  a  trust¬ 
ing  respect  for  one’s  fellows,  a  sense  of  comradeship  in  distress, 
and  a  desire  to  help  the  less  fortunate  neighbor. 

There  was  the  wealthy  Jewish  banker,  heir  to  centuries  of 
conservatism,  of  pride  of  intellect,  pride  in  family,  possessing 
a  sophisticated  culture,  and  emanating  the  cynicism  he  had 
gleaned  from  his  life  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin. 

Th  ere  was  Uncle  George,  arrogant,  handsome,  impetuous, 
rash  and  daring,  bred  in  the  same  school  as  my  Father,  taught 
to  carve  his  destiny  out  of  his  own  high  resolves. 

And  there  was  the  tall,  typical,  restrained,  reserved,  English 
gentleman,  educated  in  all  that  became  his  class,  product  of 
centuries  of  ordered  living;  nevertheless,  a  man  with  the  vision 
and  energy  of  the  British  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which 
carried  them  to  seek  in  the  wide  world  a  better  fortune  than 
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could  have  been  that  of  younger  sons  at  home — and,  in  the 
seeking,  to  build  an  Empire  which  should  dominate  the  world. 

To  illustrate  a  point  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  I  may 
mention  a  conversation  which  took  place  between  myself  and 
Mr.  Speyer.  Having  been  the  recipient  of  some  favours  from 
a  prominent  Mexican  family,  he  was  casting  about  in  his  mind 
for  a  method  of  making  return.  To  me,  untutored  in  the  ways 
of  the  world,  it  seemed  proper  to  accept  hospitality  offered  to 
travellers  in  a  strange  country  as  a  gift  which  could  be  returned 
to  others  finding  themselves  strangers  at  my  door;  and  I  said, 
timidly,  “But  would  it  not  be  more  polite,  and  make  them 
more  comfortable,  not  to  try  to  pay  them  back?” 

The  brown  eyes  darted  a  glance  of  score,  so  sharp  as  to 
sting  for  fifty  years,  “Comfortable?  And  why  do  you  suppose 
I  should  wish  to  put  those  people  at  their  ease?  No,  I  wish 
to  hand  them  something  bigger  than  they  gave  me,  and  wash 
my  hands  of  obligation”.  Thus  the  little  country  girl  had  her 
first  lesson  in  sophistication. 
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New  York  and  Staten  Island 


EaRLY  in  the  New  Year  of  1888,  Father,  Mother, 
baby  Loring  and  his  nurse,  Anna  Wesley,  went  to  New  York, 
where  they  established  quarters  in  the  Gilsey  House,  on  Broad¬ 
way  at  Twenty-ninth  Street.  Then  Gaston  and  I  shepherded 
the  rest  of  the  flock  to  the  new  home.  Poor  little  Rosine,  now 
just  about  three  years  old,  suffered  much  from  ill  health;  and 
she  was  a  peevish,  nervous,  irritable  child.  At  Great  Hill  she 
had  been  attended  by  a  wrinkled  old  black  woman,  who  patient¬ 
ly  bore  with  all  her  whims.  One  day  Rosine  was  sitting  on  the 
lap  of  the  old  woman,  crying  while  her  hair  was  being  arranged; 
“Oh,  my  Lord,  chile,  yo  sure  is  misable.  I  hopes  yo’ll  be  mo’ 
pius  when  yo’  gits  to  Up  North!” 

With  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  William  had  been 
placed  in  the  boys’  preparatory  school  at  Lawrenceville,  New 
Jersey.  As  usual,  he  led  his  mates  in  daring  adventure.  At 
last  there  came  an  infraction  of  rules,  which,  to  the  Masters, 
seemed  sufficiently  serious  to  warrant  expulsion.  Some  of  the 
boys  lied  out  of  the  scrape;  but  not  William.  Upright  and 
truthful,  he  never  dodged  the  consequences  of  his  high  mis¬ 
deeds.  Endowed  with  a  mind  singularly  logical,  throughout 
his  life  he  unservingly  carried  through  his  theories  to  action, 
thus  often  earning  the  epithets  “unreasonable”  or  “fanatical”, 
or  worse,  from  those  who  watched  his  career.  In  this  Law¬ 
renceville  case,  he  felt  that  justice  was  on  his  side.  Refusing 
to  conceal  or  apologise,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  school  in  the 
spring  of  ’89. 
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Fifty  years  is  a  long  time — long  enough  to  wipe  out  memo¬ 
ries  of  youthful  escapades.  In  1941,  William  attended  the 
fiftieth  reunion  of  his  class,  and  he  was  treated  as  an  honored 
member  of  the  small  band  of  survivors  of  the  boys  of  1887. 
During  those  years,  fate  had  treated  him  to  a  life  of  adventure, 
and  interesting  contrasts.  He  battled  with  ill  health  and  pov¬ 
erty.  He  inherited  a  small  fortune.  He  made  and  lost  a  large 
one.  And  when  he  went  to  his  reunion,  he  rode  “fifty  miles  on 
a  bike”  to  get  there.  As  usual,  he  was  a  center  of  interest  to 
the  company;  and  supplied  a  filip  of  the  extra-commonplace 
which  gave  zest  to  the  occasion. 

The  winter  of  1888  was  not  an  easy  one  for  my  Parents. 
I  do  not  remember  that  Father  “went  to  Mexico”  during  those 
first  months  of  the  family  sojourn  in  the  north;  and  he  was 
with  Mother  to  help  her  over  the  difficulties.  First,  there  was 
the  expense.  Perhaps  neither  had  been  prepared  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  price  of  living  between  north  and  south;  and  while 
a  family  rooming  rate  had  been  made  with  the  hotel,  still  the 
meals  had  to  be  paid  for  “a  la  carte”,  and  the  brood  had  to  be 
restrained  from  ordering  the  most  expensive  articles  on  the 
menu.  This  discussion  of  prices  while  eating  the  meal  out¬ 
raged  one  of  the  basic  traditions  of  southern  gentility.  A  dic¬ 
tum,  not  to  be  violated,  was  that  price  of  food  should  never 
be  alluded  to  except  by  those  responsible  for  providing  it,  and 
in  the  privacy  of  the  pantry.  Hence,  much  friction  at  breakfast 
over  milk  instead  of  cream  on  oatmeal;  or  eggs  instead  of 
lamb  chops. 

There  was  the  onerous  matter  of  airing  the  children  in  the 
frigid  New  York  streets — streets  so  cold  and  uninteresting  to 
them;  the  airing  preceded  by  the  tiresome  process  of  bundling 
and  wrapping  against  the  weather.  A  second  maid  had  been 
engaged  to  assist  with  the  older  babies;  and  little  Rosine  abso¬ 
lutely  refused  to  allow  “the  uvver  nurse”  to  touch  her — far 
less  to  accompany  her  into  the  forbidding  streets. 

After  some  weeks,  Rebecca,  now  about  ten  years  old,  fell 
ill  with  diphtheria,  which  was  ascribed  to  the  defective,  old- 
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fashioned  plumbing  in  the  hotel.  After  that,  my  Mother  could 
not  get  away  from  the  hotel  and  New  York  quickly  enough; 
and  many  were  the  house-hunting  pilgrimages  made  to  sur¬ 
rounding  suburbs,  of  which,  at  that  time,  perhaps  “The 
Oranges”  in  New  Jersey  were  the  most  fashionable.  We  must 
remember  that  this  was  long  before  the  tide  of  fashion  had  set 
out  into  the  country.  It  was  still  the  horse  and  buggy  days, 
when  real  fashion  lived  in  the  city,  with  a  very  small  top 
stratum  in  Newport  for  the  summers.  Those  who  sought  “the 
suburbs”  were  people  like  ourselves,  with  comparatively  mod¬ 
est  incomes,  and  families  of  children,  who  needed  the  space  and 
air  of  a  country  town. 

.  Soon  after  arrival  in  New  York,  Gaston  had  been  sent  to 
Lawrenceville.  Like  all  well-to-do  girls  of  the  day,  I  remained 
at  home — looking  for  adventure;  and  an  entrancing  adventure 
was  the  purchase  of  some  very  expensive  clothes  for  Mother 
and  me,  clothes  lovelier  than  I  had  ever  dreamed  of  possessing. 
One  of  the  new  frocks  was  needed  to  attend  some  function,  and 
it  was  late  in  being  delivered.  Little  brother  Tom  was  called 
upon  to  go  for  the  dress.  Tom  was  always  willing  to  do  service 
— always  cheerfully  unselfish,  always  alert  to  assist.  In  justice 
to  Mother  and  myself,  it  should  be  stated  that  we  were  unaware 
of  the  extreme  cold  with  which  the  declining  day  had  enveloped 
the  city.  In  returning  through  the  now  icy  streets,  carrying 
the  unwieldy  package,  the  little  boy  fell  down,  and  hurt  himself 
painfully.  Nevertheless  he  stuck  to  his  task,  and  delivered  in 
time,  and  safely,  the  piece  of  frivolity.  A  sweet  child,  making 
a  sacrifice  for  a  vain  and  thoughtless  sister!  A  type  of  the 
American  of  a  past  generation — seeing  only  his  duty,  knowing 
only  the  fulfillment  of  a  trust.  In  the  generations  to  come, 
may  America  return  to  such  noble  ideals! 

One  of  the  marvels,  that  winter,  for  Mother  and  me,  was 
our  glimpse,  albeit  but  distant,  into  the  fairyland  inhabited 
by  James  Speyer.  We  had  never  seen  wealth  at  such  close 
range,  and  it  dazzled  us.  Once  he  came  for  me  in  a  sleigh, 
drawn  by  two  handsome,  high-stepping  horses,  handled  by 
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little  Mr.  Speyer,  with  the  assistance  of  a  long  whip,  and  a 
short  footman,  whose  perch  was  up  behind.  We  were  swathed 
in  luxurious  furs,  and  the  Oriental  coloring  of  my  host  was 
vivid  under  his  cap  of  brown  fur.  We  dashed  out  into  Fifth 
Avenue,  with  jingling  bells.  Alas  for  the  pride  of  life!  Follow¬ 
ing  an  icidly  frigid  morning,  the  afternoon  sun  had  melted 
their  snowy  covering  from  the  cobble  stones  of  New  York,  and 
we  sadly  clattered  along,  feeling  uncomfortable  and  ridiculous. 
The  drive  was  briefly  ended,  and  I  never  saw  that  lovely  sleigh 
again. 

I  had  begun  to  study  Spanish  in  the  summer  of  1887,  in  a 
desultory  way,  from  books  only.  Now,  at  the  Gilsey  House, 
Father  suggested  that  he  and  I  both  take  lessons  from  a  com¬ 
petent  teacher.  Accordingly  he  engaged  Senor  Cortina,  a 
blond,  blue-eyed  Castilian,  who  was  engaged  in  devising  his 
own  method  for  learning  languages,  afterwards  published  under 
the  title  of  “The  Cortina  Method”,  which  commanded  consid¬ 
erable  attention.  Senor  Cortina  told  me  then,  and  I  believe 
it  to  be  true,  “Spanish  is  the  most  logical  language,  Senorita, 
the  most  logical  language  in  the  world.”  Logical  though  the 
language  was,  it  was  very  difficult  for  Father,  and  he  attained 
but  a  small  degree  of  proficiency.  As  for  me  I  was  handi¬ 
capped  by  possessing  the  same  insensitive  ear;  further  handi¬ 
capped  by  a  laziness  or  lack  of  interest,  which  prevented  me 
from  profiting  to  the  full  by  this  opportunity.  When  we 
quitted  New  York,  we  also  quitted  Senor  Cortina.  I  am 
ashamed  of  myself  for  having  so  lacked  purpose  and  energy. 

March  tenth  was  the  memorable  date  of  the  famous  blizzard 
of  1888.  No  cars  were  running,  and  Father  attempted  to  go 
to  Wall  Street  on  foot,  which  testifies  to  his  slight  experience 
of  northern  storms.  He  turned  back  in  time,  however,  and 
came  safely  home,  but  with  his  beard  frozen,  and  hanging  with 
icicles.  Tom  recalls  this  incident,  and  remembers  how  we  sat 
for  a  long  afternoon  in  a  window  looking  on  Broadway,  watch¬ 
ing  the  clouds  of  whirling  snow,  the  few  wayfarers  struggling 
against  the  blast,  and  noting  the  strange  contraptions  of  im- 
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provised  foot  gear  with  which  they  attempted  to  resist  the 
cold.  Such  a  fury  of  winter  had  been  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
southerners.  One  of  them  was  aghast. 

Not  long  after  the  blizzard,  wTe  migrated  to  Staten  Island, 
which  was  to  be  our  home  for  several  years.  Father  had  taken 
“the  Mayo  Place”,  or  Moss  Bank,  a  quite  large  estate  near  Fort 
Wadsworth,  which,  like  Locksley  Hall,  “in  the  distance  over¬ 
looked”,  not  the  sandy  tracts,  but  the  blue  waters  of  the  Lower 
Bay. 

When  the  move  from  New  York  was  made,  both  Tom  and 
Rebecca  were  placed  in  schools  in  Stapleton,  a  town  nearer  the 
ferry  landing  at  St.  George.  Tom  stayed  there  until  we  moved 
to  Krebs  House,  a  year  later;  but  Mother  soon  discovered  that 
a  public  school  in  Stapleton,  a  village  of  lower  class  Germans 
and  Italians,  was  no  place  for  a  little  girl  of  ten.  There  was  no 
other  kind  of  school  very  accessible  for  people  at  our  end  of  the 
island.  Stapleton  could  scarcely  be  called  “accessible”,  for  it 
was  necessary  to  walk  at  least  a  half  mile  to  the  railroad  station, 
and  then  travel  by  rail  to  Stapleton.  This  was  Father’s  daily 
journey  to  town,  and  Tom’s  to  school.  The  following  fall 
Mother  solved  the  educational  problem  for  her  little  girls  by 
engaging  the  Miss  Anna  Mills  who  had  taught  kindergarten  in 
Macon  to  come  and  live  in  our  house  as  Governess. 

Shortly  after  we  were  established  at  Moss  Bank,  the  bell 
rang  one  evening,  and  Father  opened  the  door.  He  ushered 
someone  into  the  drawing  room,  and  then,  coming  into  the 
small  library  where  we  sat,  whispered  in  Mother’s  ear.  She 
looked  up,  quick  and  startled,  “Oh,  no,  Greene!  I  can’t.  Im¬ 
possible!”  Nevertheless,  he  led  her  into  the  other  room,  and  I, 
being  now  “a  young  lady”,  followed.  There  we  saw  a  slim,  tall, 
young  Army  Lieutenant,  in  his  blue  “fatigue”  blouse,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  wife.  They  had  come  from  the  “Post”  across  the 
way  to  extend  welcoming  civilities  to  the  new  arrivals.  Twenty 
minutes  of  conversation  flowed  along  well  enough.  As  the  door 
closed  on  the  guests,  my  Mother  sank  on  a  sofa,  exclaiming, 
“Think  of  it!  Think  of  it!  I  never  thought  it  could  happen! 
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That  uniform  in  my  house!  I  can’t  stand  it!  I  won’t  have  it!” 

But,  after  the  first  shock,  she  became  reconciled  to  the 
inevitable,  and  not  only  returned  the  call  of  Mrs.  Babbitt,  but 
many  others  from  over  the  way;  and  met  the  Officers  and  their 
wives  at  Hops;  and  allowed  me  to  attend  a  Hop  on  a  war  ship 
in  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  And  thus  a  tiny  link  was  forged  in 
the  chain  uniting  the  South  and  the  North. 

The  Mayo  house  had  been  rented  with  its  furnishings.  To 
my  Georgia  eyes,  these  in  themselves  seemed  strangely  “dif¬ 
ferent”,  and,  withal,  steps  upward  in  the  world.  Our  Irish 
servant  girls  added  another  differentiation,  with  their  manners 
of  conventional  and  formal  respect — so  different  to  the  easy 
and  affectionate  relations  with  our  Negro  servants.  (In  the 
light  of  a  subsequent  fifty  years  of  struggle  in  the  Far  and 
Middle  West,  and  in  the  modern  South,  I  wonder  how  the 
manners  of  the  warm-hearted  Irish  could  have  seemed  “form¬ 
al”.  But  so  it  was  in  those  days.  Our  young  feet  were  on  the 
first  rungs  of  a  long,  long  ladder  of  rapid  social  change — of 
which  the  end  is  not  yet.) 

By  and  large,  I  felt  that  we  were  climbing  upward  in  the 
world.  I  wonder  if  my  Mother  thought  so!  She  was  much 
harrassed  with  the  unfamiliar  manners  and  customs,  and  with 
the  great  cost  of  maintaining  her  growing  family.  Her  last 
three  children  were  spaced  at  shorter  intervals  than  the  others. 
Eleonore  was  born  November  1888.  The  tenth  child.  De¬ 
voted  and  conscientious,  my  Mother  constantly  endeavored  to 
fulfill  every  possible  obligation  to  every  one  of  her  charges. 
Only  a  woman  of  tremendous  physical  endowment  could  have 
cared  for  three  babies  within  the  span  of  three  years,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  ministered  to  the  needs  of  seven  young  people, 
even  to  the  task  of  bringing  a  daughter  “out”  in  Society,  with 
the  dresses,  the  parties,  required.  And  perhaps  not  the  least 
of  the  burden  of  the  latter  was  to  cope  with  the  humors,  the  ill 
temper,  the  exacting  selfishness,  of  the  debutante. 

Although  we  were  like  strangers  in  a  new  country,  I  was 
given  a  very  large  debut  party  in  January  1889,  when  the  baby 
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was  not  three  months  old.  It  was  a  much  greater  task  than 
to  have  a  party  among  old  friends  and  neighbors.  All  the 
practical  ways  of  doing  things  were  unfamiliar  to  Mother. 
Again  the  indomitable  pioneer  spirit!  Here  was  something  to 
be  done;  here  was  an  occasion  when  energy  must  triumph  over 
adverse  circumstances;  here  was  a  time  when  Mary  Wadley 
must  act  in  her  sphere  even  as  her  Father  had,  when,  through¬ 
out  his  life,  he  bent  circumstance  to  his  will. 

And  she  accomplished  her  self-imposed  task  brilliantly, 
though  it  must  have  been  at  tremendous  cost  to  her  own  physi¬ 
cal  well-being. 

After  some  months  at  Moss  Bank,  my  Father  began  to  find 
the  long  trip  from  his  office  very  trying.  It  was  all  well  enough 
during  the  lovely  summer  days,  but  in  the  ice  and  snow  of 
winter  it  became  most  irksome.  A  main  reason  for  choosing 
Staten  Island  as  the  residence  was  the  pleasant  ferry  ride  from 
the  Battery  down  the  Upper  Bay,  but  this  was  nullified  by  the 
equally  long  ride  on  the  little  railroad  from  the  landing  at  St. 
George  to  our  station  of  Rosebank;  and  after  that  there  was  a 
considerable  walk  to  Moss  Bank.  It  was  decided  to  give  up 
Moss  Bank,  but  not  to  leave  Staten  Island,  partly  because  of 
its  convenience  to  New  York,  and  partly  because  of  the  agree¬ 
able  social  contacts  already  made  by  both  parents  and  children. 
We  took  the  “Krebs  House”,  a  large,  very  pleasant  house  in 
the  so-called  Queen  Anne  style  of  architecture — low,  rambling, 
with  wooden  shingles  on  side  and  roof.  It  was  situated  in 
Brighton,  just  up  the  hill  from  the  ferry  landing.  Brighton  is 
a  much  more  thickly  populated  part  of  Staten  Island,  where 
well-to-do  people  had  been  living  in  towns  for  many  years,  and 
where  schools,  churches,  and  social  opportunities  were  abun¬ 
dant.  For  Rebecca  a  good  school  was  found  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cook,  in  one  of  the  streets  higher  up  the  hill  behind  our  house. 
Agnes,  seven,  probably  also  went  to  Mrs.  Cook. 

Our  new  home  commanded  a  delightful  view  of  the  B  ay. 
From  the  broad  veranda  there  spread  out  before  our  eyes  a 
continual  panorama  of  stately  ships  and  tiny  yachts,  tugs. 
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freighters,  dredgers.  Most  of  all  I  loved  the  white  sailed 
yachts,  flitting  across  the  glorious  blue  waters  all  the  long  sum¬ 
mer  afternoons,  with  little  white  clouds  sailing  in  the  skies 
above.  Adjacent  to  the  ferry  landing  lay  the  Lighthouse 
Grounds  of  the  U.  S.  Government,  and  the  officer  in  charge  was 
a  young  Army  Lieutenant  of  the  Engineer  Corps — John  Millis. 
He  had  several  vessels  under  his  command,  and  many  were  the 
occasions  when  it  seemed  essential  that  he  be  accompanied  on 
his  inspection  trips  by  gay  parties  of  the  young  people  of  our 
social  circle,  or  even  by  a  party  of  one  young  lady,  with  her 
brother  Tom  as  the  indispensable  chaperon. 

Youth  “took  up  the  glass  of  time 

And  turned  it  in  his  glowing  hands/’ 

At  the  time  of  the  move  I  was  given  a  wonderful  trip  to 
Georgia — Great  Hill  Place;  Savannah,  where  I  was  bridesmaid 
to  Belle  O’Driscoll;  and  to  Alabama,  where  I  visited  Aunt  Eva. 
I  think  Mother  and  the  younger  children  must  have  gone  south 
also — to  Great  Hill.  I  know  I  was  the  first  one  to  return,  and 
I  found  that  the  two  capable  Irish  maids  had  accomplished  the 
move  from  Moss  Bank  to  the  Krebs  House,  with  only  super¬ 
vision  from  Father.  One  of  the  maids  was  a  tall,  raw-boned, 
graying  Irishwoman,  named  Annie.  She  flattered  me  by  ac¬ 
cording  me  the  place  of  mistress  as  soon  as  I  returned.  To  her 
it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  I  should  be  given  the  position. 
How  many  middle-aged  women  would  so  treat  a  young  chit 
of  nineteen  today?  Annie  told  me  how  very  hard  they  had 
had  to  work — “Sure,  some  days  we  didn’t  get  to  make  the 
Master’s  bed  until  just  before  he  came  down  from  the  city — 
that  much  we  had  to  do”. 

In  the  fall  of  ’89,  Tom  was  placed  in  school  in  West  New 
Brighton,  as  being  more  desirable,  both  from  an  educational 
and  social  standpoint.  The  following  fall,  he  was  sent  to  a 
military  school  in  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  which  had  been  high¬ 
ly  recommended.  However,  after  a  month  or  two,  my  Father’s 
apprehensions  were  aroused  by  the  tone  of  the  letters  from 
Tom,  and  he  went  over  to  Chester  to  investigate.  He  found 
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the  state  of  affairs  seriously  bad.  Shocked  and  disgusted, 
Father  called  the  heads  of  the  school  to  account.  Their  trucu¬ 
lent  attitude  so  inflamed  his  wrath — that,  after  a  violent 
scene  in  the  lobby  of  the  Chester  Hotel,  he  withdrew  his  son, 
then  and  there,  demanding  the  return  of  tuition  paid,  and 
threatening  to  sue  the  school  for  the  cost  of  the  boy’s  uniforms. 
Tom  relates  that  he  witnessed  this  scene  from  a  point  of  van¬ 
tage  on  the  stairway,  listening  in  dazed  amazement  to  a  burst 
of  temper  from  Father,  the  like  of  which  he  had  never  heard 
before.  Father  had  a  temper — like  lightning — sudden,  sharp, 
devastating,  quick  as  a  flash  to  come  and  almost  as  quick  to  go. 
His  sons  bear  testimony  that  he  never  cursed  or  swore.  Gaston 
says  “He  did  not  need  to!”  The  flash  of  his  eye,  the  tone  of 
his  voice,  the  keen  incision  of  his  language — these  were  suf¬ 
ficient. 

After  this  explosion,  Tom  was  sent  to  the  Berkeley  School, 
on  44th  Street,  in  New  York  City,  going  over  daily  on  the 
ferry  with  Father,  and  riding  uptown  on  the  Sixth  Avenue 
Elevated.  The  Berkeley  proved  satisfactory  in  all  ways,  and 
seems  to  have  left  an  agreeable  impression  in  Tom’s  mind. 
His  next  school  was  to  be  Georgia  Tech. 

We  lived  in  the  Krebs  House  until  the  time  came  for  us  to 
return  to  Georgia  in  the  fall  of  1891.  A  proof  that  our  Parents 
always  regarded  their  residence  in  the  north  as  something  of 
an  incidental  episode  is  the  fact  that  they  made  no  move  to 
establish  themselves  there  in  a  home  which  they  owned.  Be¬ 
fore  this,  they  had  never  been  satisfied  to  live  in  rented  houses. 
For  the  Krebs  House,  they  brought  their  own  furniture  from 
the  south,  and  added  substantially  to  it;  but,  for  Mother,  no 
place  in  “the  north”  could  be  home  in  her  heart.  She  expected 
to  terminate  this  temporary  abiding  in  an  alien  country,  and- 
take  her  boys  back  to  Georgia  when  the  time  should  come  for 
them  to  establish  themselves  in  life.  It  was  characteristic  that 
my  Father  should  have  been  less  emotionally  concerned  than 
my  Mother  on  this  point;  but  even  he  could  not  visualize  him¬ 
self  as  a  citizen  of  a  northern  state.  Besides,  he  disliked  the 
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long  railroad  trips  which  he  so  frequently  had  to  make,  and 
he  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  he  should  be  able  to  retire 
from  active  railroad  service,  and  build  his  permanent  home. 

To  the  young  people,  life  in  the  Krebs  House  was  extremely 
agreeable.  There  was  a  Tennis  Club,  where  William  and  I 
spent  many  a  long  afternoon.  We  played  tennis — in  spite  of 
my  long-sleeved,  tight  waists,  skirts  to  the  ankle,  and  stiff 
straw  sailor  hat.  We  were  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  could 
swing  the  one  or  two  miles  to  the  Club,  play  several  sets,  and 
stride  home  again;  and  we  wondered  why  Father  should  feel 
impatient  when  we  were  too  late  for  the  six  o’clock  dinner. 
How  could  a  person  get  into  the  house  before  sunset  when  the 
outdoors  was  so  brilliant,  the  air  so  invigorating,  the  company 
so  exhilarating?  In  those  days,  Youth  was  always  holding 
“the  glass  of  Time”! 

Not  far  from  our  house,  was  a  Boating  Club,  where  one 
might  swim,  and  dive,  and  row;  and  whence  William  set  forth 
for  adventurous  voyages,  in  craft  which  he  had  built  himself, 
into  the  Bay.  Replying  to  Father’s  anxious  remonstrances, 
he  assured  him  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear,  because  “sailing 
craft  always  had  the  right  of  way  over  steam  vessels”.  Once 
he  pushed  this  theory  too  close  to  ultimate  conclusions  with 
a  huge  ocean  liner,  crack  ship  of  her  line;  and  she  all  but 
rammed  him.  The  Captain  leaned  from  the  Bridge  to  shout 
his  opinion  of  the  young  fool. 

We  had  some  contact  with  the  world  of  the  Theatre,  think¬ 
ing  nothing  of  leaving  home  after  an  early  and  hasty  dinner, 
ferry  across,  rumbling  all  the  slow  journey  on  the  Elevated  to 
the  Thirties,  (express  trains  unknown),  to  return  “on  the  last 
boat”,  about  midnight — this  for  the  privilege  of  seeing  John 
Drewr,  or  Ada  Rehan,  or  other  celebrities  of  the  time. 

One  summer  evening,  about  dinner  time,  one  of  my  Beaux 
came  bounding  up  on  our  spacious  porch,  and  asked  me  eagerly 
if  I  would  go  with  him  to  hear  Adelina  Patti.  “Oh!”  I  fairly 
gasped  at  the  astounding,  glorious,  thought;  but,  on  the  heels 
of  rapture  came,  as  always  and  inevitably,  the  Proprieties, 
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“Oh,  but  how  can  I?” 

“Pshaw!  That's  all  right.  Where’s  Mrs.  Raoul?  Til  ask 
her.  You  go  get  ready.  We  are  going  to  meet  my  Mother  on 
the  boat!” 

And  meet  his  Mother  we  did.  The  Beau’s  Father  being 
in  political  life  in  the  city,  someone  had  presented  him  with  one 
of  the  best  boxes  in  the  Metropolitan  for  one  of  Patti’s  num¬ 
erous  “farewell  performances”.  We  were  in  the  Golden  Horse¬ 
shoe,  in  the  very  front — the  Beau  and  I  and  his  Parents.  When 
the  house  went  mad  over  “Home  Sweet  Home”,  and  waved 
handkerchiefs  and  shouted  and  cheered,  the  Beau  sat  on  the 
rail  of  the  box  and  pounded  his  white  gloves  until  they  split — 
and  little  Me  thought  “This  is  life!” 

In  the  summers,  friends  and  relatives  from  home  would 
come  and  stay  weeks  with  us.  My  Mother  would  think  nothing 
of  adding  two  of  my  friends  from  Savannah  to  her  huge  house¬ 
hold;  or  cousins  from  New  Orleans — thus  entailing  more  parties 
and  excursions  to  the  theatre  in  the  city.  Sometimes  Grandma 
and  Aunty  would  come  to  spend  a  summer  month. 

My  Grandmother  was  a  large  and  imposing  lady.  She  had 
adopted,  in  her  first  widowhood,  her  own  particular  costume, 
from  which  she  never  varied.  It  consisted  of  ample  skirts, 
flowing  from  a  loose  belt  and  touching  the  ground;  waist  abso¬ 
lutely  plain,  open  at  the  throat,  and  loosely  fitting,  in  contrast 
to  the  tight  clothes  which  were  the  fashion.  There  was  always 
a  fine  white  film  folded  within  the  neck  line,  and  held  in  place 
by  a  large  cameo  pin.  In  the  house  she  wore  stiff  white  caps, 
with  bows  at  the  back;  abroad,  a  black  bcnnet  tied  under  the 
chin  with  large  bow,  and  with  a  black  veil  of  silk  “nun’s  veil¬ 
ing”  reaching  to  the  waist — but  always,  within  my  remem¬ 
brance,  thrown  back  from  the  face.  Her  sight  was  failing,  and 
she  carried  a  tall  cane,  made  of  polished  bamboo,  and  with 
stately  silver  top,  handling  it  as  one  might  an  alpenstock.  1  he 
affliction  from  which  she  suffered  was  the  formation  of  a 
cateract  on  the  eyes.  Of  course,  facility  in  removing  these  was 
far  less  in  those  days;  and  Grandma  never  had  any  real  ex- 
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pectancy  that  she  would  see  again.  The  growth  was  very  slow, 
and  through  weary  years  Grandma  suffered,  with  great  patience 
and  gentle  resignation,  the  gradual  diminution  of  her  sight. 
She  had  been  a  fine  seamstress.  When  she  could  no  longer  do 
fine  sewing,  she  made  garments  that  were  less  delicate.  She 
had  loved  to  read  the  great  novels  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
especially  Dickens,  whose  characters  lived  for  her  as  her  own 
friends.  When  reading  became  impossible  for  her,  she  schooled 
herself  to  listen  to  others.  Aunty  could  please  her  best  as  a 
reader,  for  Aunty  read  with  imagination,  and  with  a  clear, 
sweet  voice.  It  is  a  cross  for  a  voracious  reader  to  have  to 
become  a  listener;  but  Grandma  had  infinite  patience — patience 
which  could  endure  even  the  stumbling  efforts  of  small  grand¬ 
children  to  help  and  amuse  her. 

When  sewing  had  to  be  laid  aside,  Grandma  took  to  knit¬ 
ting — years  of  knitting.  At  first  knitting  and  crochetting  in 
rather  intricate  patterns;  then  gradually  less  and  less  demand¬ 
ing,  until  at  last  she  was  knitting  white  cotton  socks  and 
stockings  for  her  household  servants.  She  could  do  the  whole 
sock  without  seeing  her  work,  excepting  only  when  it  came  to 
“turning  the  heel”;  and  then  she  had  to  utilize  the  eyes  of 
others. 

Once  an  effort  was  made  to  remove  the  cateract,  but  it  was 
unsuccessful.  Before  her  passing,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  even 
the  white  cotton  knitting  had  to  be  laid  down;  but  she  never 
laid  aside  her  beautiful  resignation  to  what  she  believed  to  be 
“the  will  of  God”. 

She  did  not  often  stir  from  her  home  at  Great  Hill,  and 
never  without  her  faithful,  devoted  “Sarah”.  When  she  went, 
it  was  a  Pilgrimage.  When  they  came  north,  it  was  by  rail  to 
Savannah,  thence  to  New  York  on  the  Ocean  Steamship  Line, 
founded  by  her  revered  husband,  and  on  which  she  had  a  Life 
Pass.  Once  established  in  the  home  of  her  daughter  on  Staten 
Island,  she  cared  little  to  venture  forth.  But  there  was  one 
place  which  had  to  be  visited  at  least  one  time  on  every  “trip 
north”. 
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Grandma  was  a  great  cook.  Moreover,  she  had  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  New  York,  while  Grandpa  was  President 
of  the  Central  Railroad.  She  had  seen  life  in  the  mansions  of 
some  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  business  men  of  the  seventies; 
and  she  had  tasted  the  products  of  their  kitchens.  She  had 
dined  and  lunched  at  Delmonico’s,  which  was  then,  before  the 
vogue  of  Sherry,  the  most  fashionable  restaurant  in  the  coun¬ 
try;  and  she  loved  to  remember  and  recount  the  succulent 
dishes  she  had  enjoyed  therein.  So,  to  Delmonico’s  she  must 
go;  and  I  had  the  happiness  of  being  chosen  to  accompany  her. 
The  restaurant  was  situated  on  25th  Street,  with  entrances 
both  on  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue,  in  the  very  heart  of 
Fashion.  First  we  had  the  ferry  ride;  then  climbed  the  steps 
of  the  Sixth  Avenue  Elevated;  then  down  steps  again  at  the 
23rd  Street  station.  Why  we  did  not  take  a  cab  from  the 
station  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  Probably  because  one  could 
not  pick  up  cabs  in  the  New  York  streets.  Possibly  because 
cab  fare  was  considered  an  unjustifiable  expense.  Perhaps  this 
is  just  one  little  indication  of  the  difference  between  Then  and 
Now.  It  was  a  bizarre  couple  that  leisurely  wended  its  way 
along  The  Avenue.  I  was  fully  and  blissfully  conscious  of  the 
eyes  that  were  turned  in  our  direction;  but  of  this  I  am  sure 
my  Grandmother  was  entirely  unaware.  She  passed,  like  a 
majestic  ship  in  full  sail,  carrying  her  tall  silver-headed  cane 
like  a  sceptre  or  a  crozier,  piloted  by  her  slight,  short,  alert  at¬ 
tendant.  To  do  honor  to  the  occasion,  the  attendant  had 
dressed  with  all  possible  care,  and  she  prided  herself  on  repre¬ 
senting  the  newest  and  smartest  in  the  current  mode — some¬ 
what  mannish,  withal,  with  stiff,  high  collar,  correct  sailor.  At 
least,  we  thought  it  was  mannish!  Typical  contrasts  we  were 
— typical  of  the  rushing  change  wrought  by  a  half  century  of 
American  life. 

In  his  letter,  Gaston  mentions  Mr.  Eckstein  Norton.  Mr. 
Norton  had  come  to  New  York  from  Kentucky,  and  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad.  During  this 
period,  he  was  one  of  Father’s  closest  friends.  It  was  at  Mr. 
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Norton’s  suggestion  that  Father  became  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  L.  and  N.  Road,  a  post  which  he  held  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  Norton  family  lived  on  Staten 
Island,  a  few  blocks  above  the  Krebs  House.  It  was  literally 
“above”,  for  the  land  rose  very  steeply  from  the  ferry  landing 
at  St.  George.  However,  the  warm  friendship  only  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  gentlemen.  Mrs.  Norton  was  something  of  an 
invalid,  and  had  little  in  common  with  my  vigorous  mother. 
I  thought  her  daughter  affected- and  uninteresting,  and  had  no 
mind  to  join  in  her  chase  after  the  wealthy  “socialite”  crowd. 

One  of  the  men  interested  in  financing  the  Mexican  Nation¬ 
al  was  Mr.  Adolf  Meyer,  a  kindly,  hearty  German,  who  with 
his  German  wife  and  her  sister,  lived  in  a  spacious  comfortable 
house  on  Staten  Island.  Mr.  Meyer  was  a  zealous  gardener, 
and  he  found  a  kindred  spirit  in  Aunty.  He  invited  Aunty, 
Father,  Mother,  and  me  to  see  his  gardens  and  greenhouses, 
and  to  dine  afterwards.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  our 
menu — such  a  contrast  to  the  menus  offered  guests  in  these 
days,  when,  as  often  as  not,  the  hostess  cooks  and  serves  her 
simple  offering.  There  was; 

Oysters; 

Soup; 

Fish; 

Entree; 

Game; 

An  Ice;  undoubtedly  to  enable  one  to  continue. 

Roast;  with  vegetables. 

Salad; 

Dessert; 

Fruit; 

Cheese,  crackers,  coffee. 

Cocktails  were,  of  course,  unknown;  besides,  liquor  could  not 
be  offered  to  ladies.  Wines  accompanied  the  meal,  and  a 
liqueur  finished  it.  We  were  somewhat  acquainted  with  the 
procedure,  excepting  the  fruit.  This  must  have  been  a  German 
touch.  When  bananas  and  apples  followed  a  rich  pudding,  we 
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simply  gave  up;  and  I  can  well  remember  Mr.  Meyer  zestfully 
peeling  a  large,  red  apple. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  in  Gaston’s  letter  as  “a  Castilian 
blueblood  of  the  first  rank”,  Senor  Don  Guillermo  de  Landa  y 
Escandon,  brought  his  young  bride  to  New  York  on  their 
honeymoon.  Father,  the  recipient  of  many  courtesies  from 
“Mr.  Landa”,  as  we  called  him,  desired  to  show  him  distin¬ 
guished  attention.  Father  and  I  met  our  guests  at  their  hotel 
in  New  York,  and  took  them  for  a  drive  in  Central  Park;  then 
across  the  ferry  for  dinner  at  our  home.  The  intention  was 
to  produce  a  banquet  along  the  lines  of  that  mentioned  above, 
served  with  our  very  best  china,  cut  glass,  silver,  and  linen. 
Mother  had  not  participated  in  the  Central  Park  excursion, 
pleading  that  she  was  needed  to  supervise  the  home  front,  but 
probably  because  in  plain  truth  she  declined  to  face  a  six  or 
seven  hour  contact  with  people  whose  language  she  could  not 
speak. 

Father  had  insisted  that  the  service  of  the  dinner  should 
be  prolonged  to  the  utmost,  because  this  was  the  Mexican  cus¬ 
tom  on  state  occasions.  I  sat  next  the  Bride,  for  not  only 
were  we  about  the  same  age,  but  she  spoke  no  English,  and  I 
was  the  least  awkward  of  the  hosts  in  my  handling  of  the 
Spanish  tongue.  The  interminable  meal  dragged  its  weary 
length  along.  The  Senora  and  I,  having  already  done  some 
hours  of  time  in  that  carriage  in  the  Park,  found  it  very,  very 
heavy  going.  From  the  broad  open  window,  she  could  look 
across  the  wide  Bay,  with  its  glimmering  of  passing  lighted 
ships;  she  could  see  ferry  after  ferry,  at  half  hour  intervals,  put 
out  from  the  slip,  bound  for  the  city  and  liberty.  She  became 
more  and  more  restless.  At  last,  leaning  across  the  wide  table, 
to  her  husband  at  the  opposite  end,  she  exclaimed,  “Guiller- 
mocito,  do  those  boats  run  all  night?”  Horror  is  the  only 
word  for  the  expression  of  the  courtly  gentleman’s  face — horror, 
and  perhaps  disgust  at  such  a  lack  of  self  control — as  he  shut 
her  up  very  smartly,  in  Spanish  that  was  too  rapid  and  too 
voluminous  for  me  to  follow. 
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With  the  birth  of  Norman  in  March,  1890,  came  for  my 
Mother  the  end  of  more  than  twenty  years  of  child  bearing. 
Father  was  in  Mexico  at  the  time,  accompanied  by  his  close 
friend,  Mr.  C.  C.  Beaman,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  New  York 
City,  attorney  for  the  Mexican  National  Railroad,  and  son-in- 
law  of  William  E.  Evarts.  Mr.  Beaman  was  a  delightful 
raconteur ,  witty,  humorous,  and  always  kindly.  He  and  Father 
were  to  attend  a  large  and  important  dinner  party,  given  by 
the  British  Minister  to  Mexico.  Just  as  they  were  leaving  their 
hotel,  Father  was  handed  a  telegram  announcing  Norman’s  ad¬ 
vent.  He  showed  it  to  Mr.  Beaman,  remarking  that  he  now 
had  ten  children.  I  think  Father  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  the 
dinner.  At  any  rate,  he  was  being  introduced  by  Mr.  Beaman, 
who  spoke  at  some  length  of  Father’s  attainments,  concluding 
by  asserting — “and  there  is  one  other  fact  which  makes  Captain 
Raoul  a  most  remarkable  man — a  little  known  fact — but  note¬ 
worthy — yes,  gentlemen,  this  most  remarkable  man  has  ten 
children;  and  has  never  seen  one  of  them!”  Most  of  the  com¬ 
pany  was  English.  As  Mr.  Beaman  sat  down  there  was  almost, 
silence,  and  considerable  astonishment,  until,  as  the  guests  con¬ 
ferred  about  this  amazing  statement,  one  and  then  another 
finally  saw  the  point,  and  the  room  was  in  a  peal  of  hearty, 
though  belated,  merriment.  But  one  old  gentleman  remained 
in  mystified  silence.  After  dinner  he  came  to  Father  and  asked 
for  an  explanation,  as  he  could  not  see  how  such  a  remarkable 
thing  could  possibly  have  happened. 

I  remember  my  Mother  at  this  time  as  very  weary,  discour¬ 
aged  and  disheartened.  Remember,  with  self  reproach,  that 
I  did  nothing  to  lighten  the  load.  Instead,  with  the  utter  sel¬ 
fishness  of  youth,  I  was  unhappy,  morose,  probably  very  ill- 
tempered.  Unexpectedly,  an  opportunity  offered  to  get  rid  of 
me,  and,  in  July,  I  was  sent  abroad  with  some  Canadian 
friends. 

Returning,  ten  months  later,  I  found  that  plans  were  afoot 
to  utilize  my  capacities  by  leaving  me  in  charge  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  while  Mother  should  enjoy  a  real  holiday  by  accompany- 
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ing  Father  on  one  of  his  business  trips  to  England.  Tom  went 
with  them.  To  give  a  lad  of  fourteen  such  a  trip  as  this  was 
evidence  of  Father’s  high  opinion  of  the  boy’s  ability,  as  well 
as  recognition  of  his  qualities  as  an  alert  and  agreeable  travel¬ 
ling  companion.  He  said,  ‘'This  will  not  be  wasted  on  Tom; 
and,  besides,  your  Mother  might  need  him  to  take  her  around 
while  I  am  busy”. 

Father  made  other  visits  to  England  during  this  period.  On 
one  occasion,  he  had  been  advised,  as  an  opportunity  for  imbib¬ 
ing  British  atmosphere,  to  stop  at  a  small,  old,  exclusive  London 
hotel,  The  Old  Burlington,  I  think,  in  Cork  Street.  He  was 
sitting,  with  some  eight  or  ten  English  gentlemen,  in  a  small 
parlor,  heated  by  a  coal  fire  blazing  in  an  open  grate.  All  were 
intent  on  their  morning  papers.  Suddenly  there  was  an  ex¬ 
clamation  of  surprised  dismay.  The  velvet  ‘‘lambrequin”  drap¬ 
ing  the  mantel  had  caught  fire,  flaming  up  dangerously.  News¬ 
papers  rustled  to  the  floor.  Apparently  their  readers  were 
palsied  by  amazement.  No  one  moved.  A  deep  British  voice 
boomed  “Will  someone  not  ring  the  bell?”  But  Father  had 
seized  the  poker,  snatched  loose  the  burning  cloth,  stuffed  it 
in  the  grate,  and  reseated  himself,  before  “the  man”  had  ap¬ 
peared.  The  whole  company  seemed  to  regard  this  as  a  stupen¬ 
dous  feat,  accomplished  with  remarkable  presence  of  mind. 

Sometime  in  1890,  Father  had  taken  the  resolution  to  leave 
the  land  of  our  exile,  and  establish  his  residence  in  the  state 
that  was  “home”  to  my  Mother.  In  collaboration  with  his 
friend,  Bradford  L.  Gilbert,  he  became  absorbed,  delightedly, 
in  drawing  plans  for  his  elaborate,  beautiful,  permanent  home. 
Evening  after  evening,  the  huge  sheets  of  drawing  paper  would 
be  spread  out  on  the  dining  table,  and  Father  would  spend 
hours  meditating  on  the  dimensions  of  the  rooms,  positions  of 
doors  and  windows;  or  else,  with  tiny  bits  of  paper  cut  to  scale 
and  shape  of  beds,  dressing  tables,  sofas,  etc.,  would  place  and 
replace  them  in  the  rooms  which  they  were  to  occupy,  so  that 
the  best  advantage  might  be  obtained  of  lighting,  roominess, 
convenience,  and  so  on. 
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Mr.  Gilbert,  one  of  the  best  known  architects  of  New  York, 
had  designed  the  first  sky  scraper,  of  steel  and  concrete  con¬ 
struction.  It  was  the  Tower  Building,  at  50  Broadway,  ex¬ 
tremely  narrow,  and  attaining  the  then  marvellous  height  of 
fourteen  stories. 

Mr.  Gilbert  had  given  William  a  position  in  his  office.  Wil¬ 
liam’s  recent  career  is  thus  noted  in  his  autobiography,  “The 
Rolling  Stone” ; 

i 

Preparatory  school  at  Lawrenceville,  New  Jersey,  where 
I  got  fired  for  having  been  caught  in  pursuit  of  the  serving 
girls;  Stevens  School,  where  I  captained  the  football  team; 
Stevens  Institute,  where  I  was  dropped  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  because  I  couldn’t  pass  in  French  and  German,  and 
wouldn’t  crib;  and  a  year  in  an  architect’s  office  in  New  York, 
had  brought  me  to  the  age  of  supposed  discretion  and  ability. 

The  surmise  inevitably  arises  that  William’s  position  in  Mr. 
Gilbert’s  office  may  have  been  a  proof  of  the  friendship  of  the 
latter  gentleman  for  my  Father. 

I  am  sure  my  Mother  had  come  to  feel  that  she  must  quit 
this  life,  geared,  as  it  was,  to  a  higher  tempo,  more  formal 
standards,  and  much  higher  price  levels,  and  return  to  the 
people  whose  gentle  manners  and  easy  kindliness  she  remem¬ 
bered  with  nostalgic  longing;  whose  ways  were  her  ways,  and 
whose  roots  went  back  to  the  same  soil  in  which  her  own  were 
nurtured.  She  wished  her  sons  to  be  citizens  of  the  South, 
preferably  of  her  own  Georgia;  and  the  time  was  approaching 
to  plant  them  where  they  should  permanently  grow.  The  city 
chosen  was  Atlanta,  as  not  only  possessing  an  agreeable  clim¬ 
ate,  but  as  presenting  the  most  favorable  opportunities  for 
young  men  in  business  or  industry.  My  Father  expected  that 
within  a  short  time  he  would  retire  from  the  Mexican  Railroad, 
select  some  less  demanding  occupation,  and  live  in  the  southern 
city.  Little  did  he  then  suspect  that  almost  two  decades  were 
to  pass  before  that  dream  should  be  realized. 

Organizer,  Administrator,  Craftsman,  Artist — Father  was 
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all  of  these.  Beauty  delighted  his  soul — especially  beauty  of 
line  and  form;  the  beauty  of  fine  craftmanship,  and  the  har¬ 
mony  of  good  design.  In  Mr.  Gilbert,  he  found  an  under¬ 
standing  friend.  Together  they  worked  with  great  happiness; 
and  together  they  built  a  lovely  and  a  perfect  house.  There 
was  nothing  shoddy  about  that  house — or  even  so  much  as 
suspect.  The  walls  are  solid  brick,  and  very  thick;  and  the 
bricks  in  the  rear  are  the  same  quality  as  the  bricks  in  the 
front.  The  windows  are  heavy  with  best  of  plate  glass.  The 
woodwork  of  the  interior  is  enriched  with  delicate  hand  carv¬ 
ings,  from  designs  made  by  Mr.  Gilbert  especially  for  those 
places  in  which  they  appear.  He  designed  the  furniture  for 
the  entrance  hall,  and  decorated  it  with  the  same  fine  carving. 
Many  fine  houses  were  going  up  in  Atlanta,  along  the  famous 
Peachtree  Street,  at  that  period.  Some  may  have  been  more 
costly  than  708  Peachtree,  but  none  surpassed  it  in  genuine¬ 
ness  of  construction  or  in  elegance  of  design — design  that  evi¬ 
denced  in  its  restrained  harmony  of  proportion  the  work  of  a 
true  artist. 

In  the  spring  or  early  summer  of  ’91,  building  began  on  the 
new  home;  but  the  family  remained  in  the  Krebs  House  until 
that  fall. 

Gaston  remained  at  Lawrenceville  until  1889.  His  eyes  had 
been  troubling  him;  this  now  became  so  pronounced  that  it 
was  feared  he  might  never  be  able  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
profession  of  law,  for  which  he  had  been  destined.  As  a  tem¬ 
porary  expedient,  he  was  withdrawn  from  school,  and  sent  to 
the  Southbound  Railroad,  in  South  Carolina,  where  Uncle 
George  was  in  charge  of  construction.  Here  he  acted  as  a 
Surveyor’s  Rodman,  gaining  experience  of  the  active  world 
of  men  and  things,  which  was  to  enrich  greatly  his  store  of 
knowledge  as  well  as  his  vivid  collection  of  anecdotes  from  life. 
Let  me  insert  here  one  of  his  thumb-nail  sketches; 

When  I  had  to  leave  school  on  account  of  my  eyes  in  the 

fall  of  1889  I  spent  a  winter  as  a  rodman  on  construction  of 
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the  Kentucky  Union  Railroad  near  Lexington.  (I  well  re¬ 
member  that  on  the  day  of  my  arrival  in  Lexington,  wandering 
about  waiting  for  Uncle  George,  who  was  a  day  late,  two  of 
Lexington’s  most  prominent  citizens  killed  each  other  in  a  knife 
and  pistol  duel  in  the  Post  Office.  Such  was  my  introduction 
to  the  “Dark  and  Bloody  Ground”.)  The  next  winter,  being 
still  (not  unwillingly)  adjudged  unfit  for  school,  I  was  rodman 
on  the  South  Bound  (now  S.A.L.)  from  Savannah  to  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.  Probably  the  happiest  winter  of  my  life,  tenting 
through  those  low  country  swamps  and  the  almost  unbroken 
forests  of  tall  heart  pines,  now  gone  forever  from  this  con¬ 
tinent!” 

When  the  school  year  began  in  1891,  both  Gaston  and  Tom 
were  entered  in  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  taking  the 
course  of  mechanical  engineering.  They  lived  in  the  Ballard 
House  in  Atlanta  until  the  coming  of  the  family  to  708  Peach¬ 
tree  in  the  following  spring. 

Thus  preparations  were  under  way  for  the  return  of  the 
family  from  its  Great  Adventure  in  “the  north”.  In  the  early 
fall,  Krebs  House  was  being  closed,  china  and  silver  and  linen 
packed,  and  the  family  marshalled  for  the  long  trip  south. 
There  were  Father,  Mother,  myself,  and  the  six  youngest  child¬ 
ren.  We  were  to  leave  Staten  Island  in  the  afternoon,  go  to  a 
hotel  in  Jersey  City,  have  supper,  put  the  children  to  bed,  and 
wake  them  up  in  time  for  the  departure  of  the  midnight  train. 
How  difficult  to  execute  such  a  maneuver  with  the  undisciplin¬ 
ed  children  of  today!  We  had  been  trained  in  strict  obedience 
from  infancy;  but,  even  so,  with  frailities  of  irritability  and 
temper,  due  to  highly  nervous  temperaments,  this  movement 
in  force  had  its  trials.  One  scene  is  vivid  before  Tom  and  me 
through  all  this  lapse  of  time.  It  is  about  eleven  thirty;  the 
sleepy  children  are  collected  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel;  a  nurse 
carries  Norman;  Eleonore  is  in  Father’s  arms — Eleonore,  angry, 
screaming,  determined  that  she  will  not  submit  to  the  indignity 
of  being  carried  like  the  baby — kicking  off  the  enveloping 
shawl,  and  stiffening  herself  like  iron,  bracing  her  two  little 
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arms  against  Father’s  shoulders.  A  bell  boy  rushes  up  with 
some  trivial  question  as  to  luggage  or  what  not;  “Let  me 
alone”!  shouts  Father,  “Let  me  alone!  Can’t  you  see  that  I 
am  under  somewhat  of  a  strain?”  A  classic,  that — destined  to 
occupy  an  imperishable  place  in  the  family  “argot”. 

We  spent  about  six  months  of  the  winter  of  91-92  in  Great 
Hill  Place.  After  the  furnace  heated  houses  of  the  north,  the 
plantation  house  seemed  the  acme  of  frigid  discomfort.  Aunty 
gave  up  her  own  room,  and  slept  with  me  in  the  “down-stairs 
bedroom” — a  room  with  northern  exposure,  heated  by  one  of 
the  capacious  ancient  fireplaces,  too  large  for  building  a  fire 
lightly  and  unadvisedly,  and,  therefore,  usually  both  cold  and 
dark.  -  (That  room  was  subsequently  thrown  into  the  narrow 
front  hall  of  the  house,  becoming  a  part  of  the  gracious  en¬ 
trance-hall-living-room  of  the  house  as  we  know  it  now.)  The 
resident  family  was  now  considered  sufficiently  large  to  keep 
fires  going  in  sitting  room,  dining  room  and  the  parlor.  This 
latter  room  was  generally  not  used  during  the  winters — 
northern  front,  cold,  dark.  But,  now,  a  huge  fire  was  built 
there  in  the  late  afternoons,  and  at  twilight,  in  would  come 
my  Grandmother,  arrayed  in  her  flowing  black  silk,  and  take 
her  place  in  the  big  red  velvet  chair,  with  velvet  footstool, 
which  had  always  been  considered  “Grandpa’s  chair”  (inci¬ 
dentally,  therefore,  an  object  of  awe  to  me,  in  spite  of  my  two 
decades  of  age.)  There  was  a  fair  young  girl  of  Scotch  descent, 
named  Katherine  Fairbairn,  who  had  been  engaged  as  Gov¬ 
erness  for  my  little  sisters.  She  and  Aunty  and  I  assisted  in 
the  entertainment  of  the  six  youngsters,  until  they  were  finally 
shooed  away  to  bed;  and  then  we  grown-ups  could  settle  down 
to  reading  aloud,  often  Dickens  or  Thackery.  Our  great  fire¬ 
place  gave  out  delicious  heat;  our  kerosene  lamps  shone  bright¬ 
ly;  Grandma  would  sigh  with  content,  and  say  “Sarah,  I  think 
the  weather  is  beginning  to  moderate”  (temperature  outside 
being  probably  about  40  or  50  degrees);  and  for  a  happy  hour 
we  would  live  and  weep  and  laugh  with  the  English  Immortals. 

But  Miss  Fairbairn  and  1  did  not  like  it.  I  remember  her 
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as  being  usually  wrapped  in  a  big  shawl  of  my  Grandmother’s. 
She  did  not  complain,  for  she  was  earning  her  living,  and  she 
was  a  person  of  sorts;  and  I  did  not  complain,  for  perhaps  I, 
too,  had  some  reserve  of  strength — and  this  thing  had  to  be. 
But  I  am  sure  she  was  willing  to  say  farewell  to  her  charges  in 
the  spring.  And  I  was  more  than  willing  to  go  to  new  ad¬ 
venture  in  the  grand  new  house,  in  the  “most  progressive  city 
in  the  south”. 
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PART  EIGHT 


Atlanta  In  The  Nineties 


AN  THE  Nineties,  Atlanta  reflected  the  blossoming 
of  vigor  and  hope  which  characterized  our  entire  country,  but 
was  especially  marked  in  the  Southern  States.  Recovery  from 
the  devastation  of  the  War  Between  the  States  had  received 
greater  impetus,  and  partial  industrialization  of  the  region  had 
begun.  Wealth  from  Northern  capital  was  flowing  our  way; 
and  shrewd  traders  and  business  men  from  East  Tennessee 
were  coming  to  Atlanta  to  find  their  fortunes.  Within  the 
city,  the  shift  of  fashion  from  Capitol  Square  to  West  End  had 
begun  during  the  Eighties;  and  the  next  decade  was  to  see  the 
construction  of  the  many  elaborate  homes  which  were  to  make 
Peachtree  Street  famous  throughout  the  country. 

“Southern  Hospitality”  was  now  to  flower  under  a  new 
aspect,  and  with  a  new  meaning.  No  longer  just  exactly  the 
gracious  dispensation  of  overflowing  abundance  in  a  world  of 
charming,  leisured  ladies;  but,  nevertheless,  with  an  undertone 
accompaniment  of  that  beautiful  tradition.  In  the  expensive 
new  homes  on  Peachtree  Street,  there  was  fresh,  new  wealth 
to  spend;  and  it  was  spent  with  an  enthusiastic  vigor  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  undreamed  of  by  those  whose  wealth  had  always  been  a 
matter  of  course.  The  ladies  in  the  new  homes  revelled  in  their 
new  and  lovely  possessions;  they  had  to  learn  the  latest  New 
York  etiquette  for  setting  forth  the  new  styles  in  parties. 
There  was  competition  as  between  parties,  too,  and  emulation 
for  the  title  of  successful  hostess.  Yet,  beneath  this  froth  on 
top,  there  was  always  an  echo  of  the  past,  an  undertone  of 
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traditions  of  other  values,  a  gentleness  born  of  comradeship  in 
misfortune,  a  sweet  courtesy  borne  on  the  breezes  of  Long  Ago. 

The  two  decades  now  following  were  probably  the  happiest 
time  of  my  Mother’s  long  life.  She  now,  for  the  first  time, 
really  knew  financial  ease.  She  found  herself  mistress  of  one 
of  the  large,  fine  houses  of  the  strong  young  city.  She  was  head 
of  a  lusty,  growing  family,  whose  individual  members  gave 
promise  of  full  and  useful  lives  to  come.  She  was  the  Lady 
Bountiful,  who  sheltered  and  helped  the  flock  of  less  fortunate 
relatives — daughters  of  her  brother  Willy,  who  longed  for  social 
pleasures;  cousins  and  aunts  who  fled  from  Yellow  Fever  in 
New  Orleans.  In  summer  months,  sometimes,  twelve  or  six¬ 
teen  sat  at  her  table,  while  another  six  or  eight  were  fed  in 
the  huge  kitchen. 

The  lot  on  which  the  house  was  built  ran  one  hundred  feet 
on  Peachtree,  and  four  hundred  deep.  There  were  a  cottage 
for  servants,  and  a  stable  for  horses  and  carriage.  The  stable 
could  also  accommodate  a  cow,  and  there  was  a  “lot”  adjacent 
to  the  stable,  where  the  cow  might  pass  her  days.  At  first,  my 
Mother  actually  kept  a  cow;  but,  after  a  few  years,  this  cum¬ 
bersome  practice  was  discontinued.  On  a  level  with  the  street 
in  front,  the  grade  of  the  land  fell  off  sharply  towards  the  rear, 
and  our  kitchen,  on  the  dining  room  floor,  was  high  above  the 
ground.  Under  the  kitchen  there  was  the  laundiy,  a  very  large 
room,  concrete  floor,  windows  with  iron  gratings,  a  huge  fire¬ 
place,  and  a  row  of  modern  washtubs.  A  clothes  chute  from 
the  upper  floors  opened  into  this  room,  into  a  closet  with  locked 
door.  Soiled  linen,  tossed  into  closets  above,  fell  on  an  elevated, 
ventilated,  wooden  platform  in  this  closet;  and  on  Monday 
mornings,  Mother  unlocked  the  door,  had  a  servant  pull  out 
the  soiled  things,  then  separated  and  counted  them  herself, 
noting  the  totals  in  “the  wash  book”.  It  was  dark  and,  in 
winter,  cold  in  the  laundry,  and  this  task  was  the  hardest  one 
connected  w'ith  the  household.  Mother  was  not  willing  to 
delegate  it  to  her  daughters,  finding  them  not  sufficiently  ac¬ 
curate  to  fully  insure  against  loss.  The  clean  things  were 
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brought  upstairs  in  big  baskets.  Table  linen  stopped  on  the 
dining  room  floor,  and  the  clothing  went  on  up  another  flight 
to  the  bed  rooms.  All  was  again  counted,  checked  against  the 
first  entries,  mended,  and  laid  away. 

The  original  intention  had  been  to  heat  this  dismal  laundry 
only  with  the  big  fireplace,  which  should  also  serve  as  heating 
place  for  the  irons.  These  stood  in  a  row  on  the  hearth, 
perennially  hot,  and  cleaned  before  use  by  being  rubbed  on 
a  small  pile  of  cedar  brush,  thus  emitting  a  delicious  fragrance. 
The  washing  was  let  out,  at  a  fixed  price,  to  a  Negro  laundress. 
For  many  years,  this  job  was  held  by  the  estimable  Viney. 
Viney  was  a  very  large  and  very  capable  and  very  black  woman. 
She  had  no  children  of  her  own,  but  cared  for  a  large  family 
of  nieces,  who  came  with  her  on  the  chilly  Monday  mornings, 
and  helped  until  the  task  was  completed.  The  payment  in¬ 
cluded  no  food.  Therefore  cooking  went  on  in  the  laundry, 
reinforced,  of  course,  at  times,  by  supplies  smuggled  down 
from  the  kitchen  above.  This  apartment  impressed  me  as  a 
huge  Cave  of  the  Winds,  or  other  doleful  place,  tenanted  by 
dark  girls  with  hair  in  pigtails,  who  might  be  found  washing, 
ironing,  cooking  or  eating  at  any  given  moment.  They  stood 
on  boards  before  their  wash  tubs,  and  they  were  more  than 
apt  to  spill  wrater  all  over  the  floor. 

As  passing  years  raised  standards  of  comfort,  the  fireplace 
ceased  to  be  used,  and  its  place  was  taken  by  a  good-sized  stove. 

On  the  laundry  level  there  was  the  furnace,  and  a  car¬ 
penter  shop,  for  the  boys,  and  a  wine  cellar.  Wherever  Father 
lived  he  had  a  carpenter  shop.  As  a  young  man,  during  the 
Macon  days,  he  worked  in  the  shop  himself,  and  supplied  many 
of  the  family  needs.  He  took  pride  in  his  tools,  caring  for  them 
sedulously,  keeping  them  in  a  ‘“tool  chest”,  which  wras  a  family 
institution  as  long  as  we  existed  as  a  family.  As  demands  upon 
his  time  became  more  pressing,  the  workman  in  the  shop  began 
to  be  William.  Gaston  and  Tom  of  course  knew  how  to  use 
tools,  but  they  were  not  craftsmen  by  inclination.  Father’s 
mantle  of  loving  craftmanship  fell  upon  William  and  Loring. 
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William  delighted  in  building  boats.  Away  back  in  the  Savan¬ 
nah  days,  he  built  boats  in  which  he  sailed  himself;  among 
them  a  catamaran,  for  use  on  the  Savannah  River. 

Loring  has  transmitted  to  at  least  one  of  his  sons  his  dex¬ 
terity  in  the  use  of  tools,  and  his  ingenuity  in  design. 

The  name  of  Wine  Cellar  was  perhaps  a  little  too  grandiose 
for  the  reality.  Father  never  kept  great  stocks  of  wine.  It 
was  not  he  who  did  the  entertaining  in  the  Peachtree  house. 
He  liked  a  good  dinner,  and  for  him  a  dinner  was  not  good 
unless  it  had  the  flavor  of  wine — and  he  liked  a  small  company 
of  selected  friends  to  enjoy  it  with  him.  But  frequent  enter¬ 
taining  and  large  entertainments  were  not  to  his  taste.  There¬ 
fore  the  wine  cellar  stored  his  claret  and  his  whiskey,  and  what 
Mother  needed  for  her  ladies’  parties — but  not  great  stocks  in 
huge  barrels  or  rows  of  strange  bottles  on  dusty  shelves — as  we 
are  led  to  believe  should  be  in  wine  cellars. 

Down  towards  the  stable,  a  portion  of  the  grounds  had  been 
set  aside  for  a  tennis  court,  and  the  sloping  ground  so  levelled 
as  to  provide  an  ideal  space  for  either  a  tennis  court  or  for  a 
sunken  garden.  During  the  early  years,  it  was  a  tennis  court 
— a  new  idea  brought  from  the  athletic  north.  I  believe  it  was 
the  only  one  in  Atlanta.  I  believe  I  was  the  only  girl  in  Atlanta 
who  could  play.  When  William  came  home  to  live  his  boy 
friends  collected  on  the  court  before  breakfast  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ings.  After  a  set  or  two,  they  all  trouped  up  to  the  “third 
floor”,  abode  of  boys  only,  and  took  cold  baths  in  the  enormous 
bath  room,  with  its  six  foot  tub.  As  often  as  not,  some  stayed 
for  breakfast. 

Games  on  Sunday  shocked  the  strict  southern  church  mem¬ 
bers  in  1892.  My  Parents  were  much  criticized  for  allowing 
such  doings.  I  probably  came  in  for  my  share  of  criticism  by 
wearing  quite  plain  clothes,  and  walking  two  miles  to  town  and 
back  every  afternoon  to  get  the  mail.  For  we  were  outside  the 
city  limits,  and  there  was  not  yet  any  Rural  Delivery. 

Years  later,  when  baby  Rosine  had  grown  to  be  a  dreaming, 
beauty-loving  artist,  the  tennis  court  was  plowed  up,  and  its 
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place  was  taken  by  a  sunken  garden,  wherein  Rosine  tended 
and  loved  her  flowers. 

In  the  fall  of  ’92,  little  five-year  old  Loring  began  his  educa¬ 
tion  at  Kindergarten  on  Linden  Street.  In  the  following  year, 
he  entered  the  (public)  Calhoun  Street  school,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  two  years. 

From  the  fall  of  ’92,  until  the  spring  of  ’94,  Rebecca  was  in 
Miss  Hanna’s  school  on  Cain  Street.  All  the  children  walked 
to  school  and  back,  though  Cain  Street  is  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  Peachtree  house,  and  horse  cars  were  running  on 
Peachtree,  almost  to  our  front  door.  At  one  time,  Mother’s 
suspicions  became  aroused  because  of  the  abnormally  long 
time  consumed  by  Loring  in  his  return  trip  from  school.  The 
others  would  have  been  at  home  an  hour  or  two  before  he 
appeared.  An  emissary  was  sent  to  investigate,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  shadow  the  culprit  very  unobtrusively.  He  was  dis¬ 
covered  slowly  progressing  up  Peachtree  Street,  stopping  at 
every  tree  along  the  sidewalk — and  there  were  many — to  throw 
his  little  arm  as  far  around  as  it  would  reach,  and  then  swing 
himself  several  times  around  the  tree.  One  might  kill  quite 
a  bit  of  time  that  way. 

Agnes’  first  school  was  Miss  Cheney’s,  and  she  probably 
began  there  the  same  fall  of  ’92.  We  think  that  was  also 
Rosine’s  first  school.  It  was  a  primary  school  for  young  child¬ 
ren,  very  modern;  and  excellent  in  every  way.  Loring  remem¬ 
bers  that  he  was  with  Miss  Cheney  for  several  years;  probably 
from  fall  of  ’95  to  spring  of  ’98. 

I  was  never  very  happy  in  Atlanta,  because  my  life  in  the 
north  had  given  me  an  outlook  which  differed  greatly  from  that 
of  the  southern  girls.  I  liked  outdoor  games,  my  dresses  were 
not  sufficiently  frilly,  and  I  was  ill  at  ease  with  the  gay,  sociable 
young  men.  Besides,  the  southern  age  for  flirtation  was  several 
years  younger  than  the  northern,  and  I  found  myself  at  twenty- 
two  appreciably  older  than  the  gay  set.  I  was  slightly  miser¬ 
able,  and  thought  I  would  like  to  go  to  college,  or  earn  my  own 
living.  But  I  did  neither.  I  entered  into  the  Atlanta  social 
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life  as  best  I  could.  Mother  and  I  inaugurated  “Tuesdays  at 
home”,  after  New  Year  of  1893,  which  was  something  of  an 
innovation  in  Atlanta.  Mother  decorated  her  beautiful  house 
with  flowers,  set  forth  a  table  in  the  dining  room,  which  was 
elaborately  furnished  with  fine  linen,  silver  candelabra,  colored 
candles,  and  ribbon  bows  to  match  tying  the  plates  of  “wafers” 
and  cakes.  (The  wafers  were  of  the  ancient  southern  kind; 
diaphanous  cakes,  cooked  in  wafer  irons  over  the  fire  of  our 
kitchen  range,  then  tightly  rolled  up,  while  still  hot.) 

Society  flocked  to  the  new  diversion;  and  Mother’s  Career 
had  begun! 

In  the  spring  William  had  terminated  his  educational  pro¬ 
cess  in  the  north,  and  came  home,  full  of  high  hope  and  joy  of 
life,  a  prospective  “Captain  of  Industry”,  heir  to  the  family  tra¬ 
dition.  On  April  30th  he  was  twenty-one,  and  Mother  gave  him 
a  party  as  elaborate  as  mine,  and  larger.  She  said  she  saw  no 
reason  why  sons  should  not  be  introduced  to  society  as  well 
as  daughters.  Thenceforward,  for  a  decade  or  so,  “William 
Greene”,  as  he  chose  to  call  himself,  was  a  central  figure  in  the 
set  of  gay  and  carefree  sons  of  the  men  who  were  building 
Atlanta  and  Georgia.  Some,  like  Lowry  Arnold  and  young 
Henry  Grady,  inherited  the  tradition  of  the  law,  leading  almost 
inevitably  into  politics.  One  of  the  group  was  Carl  Smith; 
another  was  Eugene  Black,  destined  to  become,  years  later, 
Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  They  played  about 
Atlanta  in  reckless  abandon.  Their  frock  coats  were  the  long¬ 
est,  the  chrysanthemums  in  their  buttonholes  the  largest,  their 
sweethearts  the  prettiest,  in  town.  Money  was  not  too  plenti¬ 
ful  with  them.  What  they  had  was  probably  mostly  supplied 
by  indulgent  fathers.  But  exuberant  spirits,  unquestioning 
confidence  in  the  future,  and  sheer  love  of  life,  were  better 
assets. 

During  that  summer,  Mother  accompanied  Father  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  an  absence  of  five  or  six  weeks,  leaving  William  and 
me  in  charge  of  all  at  708  Peachtree.  And  the  whole  ten  were 
there. 
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Rebecca  was  a  very  beautiful  girl,  approaching  fifteen. 
About  three  weeks  after  the  departure  of  the  Parents,  she  fell 
ill.  Kindly  old  Dr.  Kendrick,  protector  of  the  family,  diagnosed 
it  as  typhoid  fever.  The  contagion  was  thought  to  come  from 
an  open  sewer  which  ran  behind  our  property,  down  back  of 
the  stable.  In  consternation,  William  and  I  took  counsel.  Only 
one  course  was  clear — Aunty  must  be  summoned — or,  rather 
I  should  say,  notified.  We  knew  that  all  we  had  to  do  would 
be  to  put  the  case  before  her,  and  we  should  have  her  with  us 
— a  tower  of  strength,  an  ever  present  help  in  time  of  trouble. 
Rebecca  was  established  in  Mother’s  big  bed  room,  with  its 
adjacent  bath.  I  think,  but  am  not  certain,  that  a  Negro  nurse 
came  to  assist.  If  such  was  the  case,  the  woman  would  have 
corresponded  about  to  the  “practical  nurses”  of  today.  Train¬ 
ed,  graduate  nurses  were  not  readily  obtainable  for  service  in 
private  homes.  I  remember  how  tired  I  was,  and  how  uncon¬ 
scionably  sleepy,  in  that  twenty-four  hours  before  Aunty  arriv¬ 
ed.  Aunty  took  the  night  shift,  and  I  the  day,  for  responsibility 
of  the  care  of  the  patient.  Rebecca’s  luxuriant  hair  was  shaved, 
as  was  the  practice,  that  ice  might  be  more  easily  applied  to 
her  head.  Her  recovery  progressed  well,  and  she  was  very 
shortly  pronounced  out  of  danger.  (I  believe  it  was  afterwards 
considered  doubtful  if  the  disease  were  really  typhoid,  after 
all.)  But  there  was  the  question  of  notifying  our  Parents.  A 
code  had  been  arranged  for  cabling,  with  names  of  flowers  to 
signify  various  sentences.  “Pansy”  meant  “All  is  well”.  They 
had  exacted  a  promise  that  we  would  conceal  no  disaster  from 
them.  They  had  also  stipulated  that  we  should  without  fail 
have  a  message  at  the  steamer  on  the  day  of  their  departure 
for  home.  Here  was  a  serious  temptation.  There  had  been  no 
disaster.  All  was  excellently  well  in  hand.  “Pansies”  had 
followed  them  consistently  along  their  route,  with,  perhaps,  a 
slightly  longer  interval  since  the  last  preceding  one.  How  we 
longed  to  have  one  last  “Pansy”  waiting  at  the  steamer!  But 
conscience  prevailed,  and  we  cabled  the  true  situation,  empha¬ 
sizing  that  danger  had  passed. 
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In  the  summer  of  Ninety-three,  our  Nation  expressed  its 
Coming-of-Age  by  the  glorious  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago. 
Father  sent  his  three  oldest  sons,  providing  them  with  one 
hundred  dollars  apiece,  and  telling  them  they  might  stay  until 
they  had  exhausted  their  capital.  I  was  told  that  I  should  not 
expect  to  go,  for  were  there  not  a  trousseau  and  a  wedding  soon 
to  be  lavished  upon  me? 

The  boys,  at  21,  19,  and  17,  undoubtedly  enjoyed  them¬ 
selves  extremely;  but  the  time  approached  when  a  return  must 
be  considered.  In  spite  of  being  a  social  play-boy,  William 
had,  throughout  the  summer,  been  endeavoring  to  find  employ¬ 
ment — but  without  success.  This  was  the  period  of  the  worst 
“panic”  that  had,  so  far,  ever  befallen  America.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mentary  upon  our  loose  and  careless  way  of  living,  or,  rather, 
perhaps,  upon  the  paucity  of  general  information  in  those 
days,  that  we  apparently  failed  to  recognize  that  the  national 
distress  could  react  upon  our  private  fortunes.  In  all  of  Wil¬ 
liam’s  account  of  conversations  with  his  Father  at  this  time, 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  perception  of  the  fact  that  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  obtaining  a  job  stemmed  primarily  from  the  absence 
of  jobs  obtainable.  To  support  this  observation,  I  may  quote 
a  remark  of  my  Cousin  Kitty  Wadley  Steele,  a  handsome, 
stylish  brunette,  who  said  in  her  high  shrill  voice  to  my 
Mother;  “Oh,  yes,  Cousin  Mary!  It’s  all  right  for  you  to  say 
times  are  not  hard.  You’ve  got  Cousin  Greene’s  fine  salary. 
You  don’t  know  anything  about  it.  It’s  different  with  people 
like  us” — not  that  the  Steeles  were  paupers  by  any  manner  of 
means;  but  they  liked  to  talk  that  way. 

William  decided  to  let  his  brothers  return  without  him,  and 
he  would  remain  and  take  a  job  in  Chicago.  He  moved  to  a 
cheaper  boarding  place,  and  proceeded  to  answer  want  “ads”. 
He  supplemented  that  by  making  personal  application  wherever 
he  saw  work  going  on.  No  success.  One  evening  he  had 
waited  at  the  boarding  house  expecting  that  a  response  might 
come  to  a  letter  he  had  written.  By  eight  o’clock  or  so,  he 
decided  that  there  would  be  no  chance  that  day,  and  as  he  had 
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an  opportunity  to  attend  some  party,  he  arrayed  himself  in  all 
the  glory  of  Atlanta  festal  attire — top  hat,  evening  cape,  light 
gloves,  cane — and  walked  down  the  dingy  stairs  just  as  a  burly 
Contractor  was  ringing  the  door  bell.  “I  am  looking  for  a 
carpenter,  the  man  who  sent  me  this  letter”. 

“All  right,  sir,  I’m  the  man!” 

“You”?,  and  his  glance  wandered  from  top  hat  to  patent 
leather  shoes,  in  slow,  inexpressible  scorn,  “YOU?” — and  with¬ 
out  another  wofd,  he  turned  and  left.  William  being  William, 
he  probably  enjoyed  that  party;  but,  if  so,  it  was  his  last 
pleasure  for  a  while. 

He  had  noticed  many  men  lying  all  about  on  the  grass  in 
the  parks,  and  along  the  lake  front.  He  had  commented  to 
his  brothers  on  the  innate  laziness  of  mankind;  “Why  don’t 
they  get  work?”  Now  he  went  out  to  the  park  fronting  the 
lake.  He  lay  down  on  the  grass  and  went  to  sleep.  He  no 
longer  asked  that  question  about  those  men.  His  last  five 
dollars  was  hidden  in  the  case  of  a  cheap  watch  he  was  wearing. 
His  beautiful  gold  watch  had  been  discarded  as  unsuitable  to 
a  carpenter  hunting  a  job.  He  slept  long.  When  he  rose,  the 
watch  case  was  open,  and  the  money  was  gone. 

Well,  if  he  could  not  find  work  in  the  city,  surely  there  was 
much  to  be  done  on  the  farms.  He  left  his  trunk  with  his 
landlady,  telling  her  he  would  return  shortly;  and  went  to  ask 
for  work  or  food,  from  farm  to  farm,  from  door  to  door.  One 
woman  who  fed  him  said  “You  don’t  talk  like  the  people  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  There  aint  no  work  here.  Why  don’t 
you  go  back  to  your  folks?”  Why  not?  Once  another  famous 
son  had  asked  himself  that  question,  and  the  answer  has  echoed 
down  the  centuries — “I  will  arise  and  go  unto  my  Father”. 

William  remembered  that  three  of  his  friends  should  be 
still  in  Chicago,  and  he  determined  to  apply  to  them.  He 
found  them  in  their  room  in  a  good  hotel,  still  in  bed,  though 
nearly  noon.  He  told  his  story,  and  asked  for  enough  money 
to  buy  a  ticket  home.  They  were  all  sympathetic,  but  it  was 
Jack  Slaton  who  gave  the  most  cheering  words,  and  gave  the 
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money,  too.  He  had  asked  for  the  bare  price  of  the  ride  back 
— nothing  for  food.  He  was  crushed  with  shame  and  discour¬ 
agement.  Why  should  he  be  thus  humiliated?  Was  it  his 
fault  that  men  lay  idle  and  hungry  on  the  park  grass,  and  could 
find  no  work  to  do? 

He  arrived  at  home  about  five  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The 
key  of  his  father’s  house  was  still  in  his  pocket,  and  he  let  him¬ 
self  noiselessly  in.  Food  was  the  first  requisite;  then  a  bath 
and  shave.  At  eight  o’clock,  he  presented  himself  at  the  break¬ 
fast  table,  but  was  received  without  enthusiasm.  He  was  dis¬ 
graced;  but,  again,  was  it  his  fault?  The  following  years 
brought  him  ups  and  downs  of  fortune.  Through  them  all  the 
same  questions  recurred.  Slowly  and  mistily,  little  by  little, 
an  answer  was  forming;  but  seventeen  bitter  years  had  to  pass 
before  he  could  clearly  discern  its  shape. 

On  November  22nd,  1893,  the  first  wedding  of  our  genera¬ 
tion  took  place  when  I  was  married  to  Captain  John  Millis,  in 
the  drawing  room  of  the  new  home.  The  Episcopal  Bishop 
Nelson  performed  the  ceremony.  Rebecca  was  the  only  brides¬ 
maid,  looking  very  beautiful  with  her  short  brown  hair  curling 
about  her  face. 

Now  followed  a  decade  or  more  of  full,  hearty,  vigorous  life 
in  the  Peachtree  home.  Rebecca  bloomed  into  full  loveliness, 
and  easily  took  her  place  as  one  of  the  reigning  belles  of  the 
city.  Four  years  her  junior  was  Agnes,  and  then  Rosine;  and 
after  them  came  the  three  youngest,  who  almost  made  a  little 
family  of  their  own,  separated  from  the  others,  not  only  by 
age,  but  by  the  fact  that  because  the  tide  of  social  affairs  ran 
so  very  high  above  their  childish  heads,  they  were,  to  a  certain 
extent,  thrust  in  upon  themselves,  forming  a  compact  little 
nucleus,  on,  so  to  speak,  the  grammar  school  level. 

Center  of  all  was  my  Mother,  balancing  all  the  divergent 
interests,  and  handling  them  with  skill;  and,  to  the  interests 
of  her  children  were  now  added  others — interests  of  her  own. 
For  this  period  saw  the  youth  of  that  movement  which  was 
destined  to  become  so  mighty  and  to  play  so  large  a  part  in  the 
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development  of  this  country — the  entrance  of  women  into 
public  affairs.  At  first  the  movement  was  almost  wholly  cul¬ 
tural.  Women  who  had  not  had  the  educational  facilities,  now 
so  widely  enjoyed,  formed  themselves  into  clubs  for  all  con¬ 
ceivable  kinds  of  study.  Gradually  the  study  clubs  broadened 
into  other  fields,  civic  and  charitable.  For  instance,  when  the 
Piedmont  Exposition  was  held  in  Atlanta  in  1895,  women  were 
called  upon  to  contribute  to  its  success,  not  only  by  acting  as 
ornamental  hostesses,  but  by  substantially  assisting  in  the  work 
of  organization.  Mrs.  Gude  says,  “Your  Mother  was  the  strong 
woman  on  the  old  Exposition  Board.” 

My  Mother  threw  herself  zestfully  into  the  interests  and 
duties  belonging  to  a  sphere  wider  than  that  of  one  family — 
large  and  demanding  though  that  family  was.  She  was  one  of 
the  Charter  Members  of  the  Every  Saturday  Club;  a  member 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution;  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy;  helped  promote  the  Free  Kin¬ 
dergartens;  and  so  on. 

The  founder  of  The  Every  Saturday  Club  was  Mrs.  Isaac 
Boyd,  a  member  of  Nashville’s  literary  set,  who  had  married, 
rather  late  in  life,  Captain  Boyd,  and  lived  opposite  us  on 
Peachtree.  Her  husband  called  her  “Miss  Nanny”,  and  so  did 
many  others.  Miss  Nanny,  finding  Atlanta  a  somewhat  arid 
field,  after  the  livelier  intellectual  pace  of  Nashville,  began  by 
establishing  the  E.  S.  C. — fixed  for  Saturday  mornings,  because 
th  us  the  school  teacher  members  could  attend;  and,  at  this 
distance,  one  may  be  pardoned  for  suspecting  that  the  School 
Teachers  were  an  indispensable  asset.  That  was  about  1894 
or  ’95.  Nearly  a  half  century  later,  in  1942,  the  Club  is  still 
going  very  strong;  and  few,  indeed,  have  been  the  Saturday 
mornings  when  meetings  were  not  held.  None  of  the  original 
members  remain.  Eleonore  and  Emily  Harrison  inherited  the 
places  of  their  mothers;  and  Lillie  Peeples  Fairlie  that  of  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Henry  Peeples.  Once  Aunty  gently  remonstrated 
with  Mother  for  being  absent  from  home  regularly  every  Satur¬ 
day  morning — “because  Saturday  is  the  only  morning  when  the 
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children  are  at  home” — but  to  no  avail.  Mother  probably 
thought  that  thirty  years  of  conscientious  home-keeping  en¬ 
titled  her  to  some  relaxation  of  discipline. 

One  May  morning  in  1942,  I  went  to  visit  Mother’s  old  and 
valued  friend,  Mrs.  Albert  V.  Gude,  in  her  apartment  in  the 
Biltmore  Hotel,  where  she  was  living  alone,  long  since  widowed. 
Mother  and  Mrs.  Gude  were  born  within  one  month  of  each 
other.  That  was  a  visit  to  be  remembered.  Mrs.  Gude’s  con¬ 
stant  and  sjolicitous  attendant  is  a  competent  Negro  man, 
named  Ulysses,  who  drives  her  car,  feeds  her  bird,  cares  for  her 
dog,  cooks  her  breakfasts,  answers  her  telephone,  arranges  her 
engagements,  and  does  a  thousand  and  one  other  things.  At 
the  moment  of  my  arrival,  Ulysses  was  out,  washing  the  car, 
as  Mrs.  Gude  explained;  and  she  and  the  little  black  lap  dog, 
Peggy,  were  keeping  house  together.  Mrs.  Gude  sits  in  a 
straight,  high-backed  chair,  because  she  is  almost  disabled  by 
some  physical  ailment,  which  prevents  her  from  relaxing  on 
a  sofa.  Her  dress  was  of  dark  wool,  correct  for  formal  street 
wear;  and  as  she  sat  upright,  she  knitted  a  sweater  of  tan 
colored  yarn,  “for  the  nurses”,  she  remarked,  “I  cannot  see 
to  work  with  the  dark  yarn  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors.”  I 
felt  that  none  could  be  a  better  soldier  than  Mrs.  Gude  herself. 
Alone,  infirm,  eyesight  and  hearing  none  too  good,  she  was 
more  than  cheerful,  interested  in  the  news  of  the  day,  repeating 
many  times  over  the  facts  of  good  fortune  in  her  situation — 
the  pleasing  view  from  her  window,  her  satisfaction  in  having 
such  a  competent  servant,  her  fondness  for  her  remarkable 
Peggy,  and  so  on. 

“Mrs.  Gude,”  I  said,  “I  wish  you  would  tell  me  something 
about  how  you  and  Mother  worked  together  in  the  Free  Kin¬ 
dergarten.”  Indeed,  Mrs.  Gude  would;  and  the  years  dropped 
from  her  shoulders  as  she  lived  again  in  the  vigorous  events  of 
that  crusading  period. 

She,  Mother,  Mrs.  Thod  Hammond,  and  Mrs.  Nellie  Peters 
Black,  were  the  ones  she  remembered  best  who  interested 
themselves  in  Kindergartens.  At  first,  their  idea  was  to  pro- 
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mote  the  establishment  of  kindergartens  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  city;  and  they  went  first  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  They  met,  to  say  the  least,  with  non-cooperation. 
The  gentleman  told  them  he  already  had  more  than  he  could 
handle,  and  his  “poor  head  couldn’t  take  any  more”.  Of  course, 
this  was  a  whole  generation  before  the  potent  Parent-Teacher 
Association  had  come  upon  the  horizon.  The  ladies  decided 
to  appear  before  the  School  Board  to  plead  their  case.  Mayor 
Collier  appointed  from  among  them  a  Committee  to  visit  the 
city  schools  and  report  on  conditions.  But  how  about  visiting 
the  Negro  schools?  Here  the  Committee  drew  a  line,  “It 
would  hurt  their  reputations”,  they  said.  “But”,  remarked 
Mrs.  Gude  to  me,  “Your  Mother  and  I  felt  that  our  reputations 
were  not  worth  much  if  they  could  not  stand  a  thing  like  that, 
so  we  went”.  Somewhat  strange  to  say,  they  found  Spelman 
College  cool  to  them,  but  Atlanta  University  welcomed  them. 
Probably  the  kind  of  reception  they  got  depended  upon  the 
personal  bias  of  the  Administration — whether  one  should 
brood,  with  chips  on  shoulders,  on  the  shortcomings  of  the 
southern  situation,  or  accept  with  grace  the  bits  of  recognition 
vouchsafed. 

Finding  that  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  the  establishment 
of  kindergartens  in  the  public  schools,  a  group  of  public  spirited 
women,  several  years  later,  inaugurated  the  Free  Kindergarten 
Association,  which,  with  some  assistance  from  the  city,  set  up 
free  kindergartens  in  various  localities.  There  was  the  Cor¬ 
nelia  Moore  Day  Nursery,  at  the  Sheltering  Arms;  the  Nellie 
Peters  Black  Kindergarten;  the  Gate  City  Kindergarten;  one 
under  the  auspices  of  All  Saints  Church;  one  at  the  Fulton 
Bag  and  Cotton  Mills;  and  the  Mary  Raoul  Free  Kinder¬ 
garten.  This  last  was  situated  at  69  Rock  Street,  and  is  listed 
in  the  City  Directory  for  1909-1910.  It  was  built  by  my 
Father  for  the  purpose,  on  a  lot  which  he  purchased.  * 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  places  continued  their  beneficent 


•  I  believe  this  statement  is  correct,  though  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify  it,  from 
any  sources  at  my  command.  M.RM. 
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work  until  the  City  saw  fit  to  include  kindergartens  in  the 
public  school  system,  which  occurred  in  1923.  Miss  Willette 
Allen’s  kindergarten  on  Peachtree  Street,  in  the  large  lot  at 
the  corner  of  Fourth  Street,  was,  for  many  years,  one  of  the 
institutions  of  the  city,  and  was  the  first  step  on  the  ladder  of 
education  for  most  of  the  youngsters  of  our  part  of  town.  It 
was  the  practice  of  Miss  Allen  to  send  the  young  women  whom 
she  was  training  to  serve  in  the  various  free  kindergartens — 
three  months  in  each — for  the  experience  with  different  kinds 
of  people  in  the  different  parts  of  town. 

And  so  the  tides  of  life  flowed  and  whirled  and  swirled 
around  the  generous  home.  As  if  Mother  had  not  sufficient  to 
occupy  her,  she  insisted  that  her  first  grandchild  should  be 
born  in  her  house;  and  I  came  from  New  Orleans  for  the  event. 
So  pleasant  was  the  cheerful  company,  so  kind  and  affectionate 
were  they  all  to  me,  and  so  solicitous  for  my  every  comfort, 
that  I  begged  to  come  again  four  years  later,  on  the  same 
errand — this  time  from  Willetts  Point,  Long  Island;  and  once 
again,  in  1903,  from  distant  Seattle.  To  and  from  Seattle  I 
travelled  on  passes,  sent  me  by  the  most  indulgent  of  fathers. 
When  the  baby  was  six  weeks  old,  I  took  my  brood  of  three 
back  again — a  journey  of  five  days. 

But  that  is  a  slight  digression.  In  the  Nineties,  we  were 
a  gay  and  careless  lot  of  young  people.  Our  country  was  young 
and  prosperous — just  coming  of  age,  feeling  its  oats,  beginning 
to  realize  its  potentialities  for  future  power;  and  we  shared  in 
the  universal  confidence,  hope,  and  pride.  In  winter  the  crowd 
clustered  in  the  hall,  with  its  blazing  fire,  and  its  big  settee, 
Father’s  oak  chair,  and  the  steps  leading  up  to  his  study, 
which  made  an  agreeable  place  to  sprawl.  In  summer,  we 
spilled  out  on  the  wide  piazzas.  Here  we  joked,  and  laughed 
and  gossiped — not  always  in  the  kindliest  way.  There  were 
sharp  tongues  among  us,  and  wits  quick  to  pick  out  the  faults 
and  short-comings  of  our  acquaintances.  We  were  an  arrogant 
lot,  cock-sure  that  by  nature  and  inheritance  we  were  destined 
to  ride  the  waves  of  fate.  When  William  introduced  his  gentle 
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and  beautiful  bride,  Ruth  Cunningham,  among  us,  she  was 
dismayed;  “Why,  William,  you  are  like  a  family  of  policemen, 
and  you  are  always  pouncing  on  somebody !” — a  true  word, 
I  fear. 

But  we  were  not  always  “pouncing”.  Here  is  a  letter,  writ¬ 
ten  by  William  to  Norman,  many  years  later; 

It  seems  but  the  other  day  that  we  were  all  gathered  in 
the  hall  at  708  and  amusing  ourselves  by  listening  to  you,  just 
a  little  boy,  telling  us  about  how  you  were  going  to  get  married 
as  soon  as  you  grew  up.  You  were  “going  to  have  a  lot  of 
daughters,  and  sit  on  the  front  porch  and  fan  yourself  while 
they  brought  you  lemonade”.  I  remember  also  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  women’s  perfume  came  up,  and  you  (who  seemed  to 
have  been  the  center  of  attraction)  announced  yourself  as  an 
expert  on  the  subject.  You  were  given  various  samples  to 
name.  Finally  Rebecca  held  out  her  hand,  “Smell  that, 
Norman,  and  tell  me  what  that  smells  like!”  You  sniffed  it 
and  created  uproarious  laughter  by  answering  at  once,  “Oh, 
that’s  just  girl!” 

In  The  Rolling  Stone ,  William  has  written  an  incomparable 
description  of  life  in  Atlanta  in  the  Gay  Nineties;  and  I  have 
his  permission  to  incorporate  it  here.  During  the  Nineties, 
William’s  life  was  by  no  means  all  gayety.  There  were  seasons 
of  high  hope  and  adventure;  there  was  plenty  of  hard  work; 
there  was  failure,  depression.  But  he  was  endowed  with  an 
elastic,  optimistic  temperament,  and  an  unrivalled  capacity 
for  seizing  the  wine  of  the  occasion,  and  draining  it  to  the  last 
drop — always  with  a  flourish  of  the  cup. 

Those  were  the  gay  nineties,  and  possibly  the  southern 
customs  gave  an  added  difference  from  the  manners  of  today. 

Every  year,  every  family  of  any  prominence,  gave  at  least 
one  social  function.  Those  with  daughters  on  the  carpet,  often 
more.  There  was  only  one  certain  obligation  incurred  by  an 
unmarried  man  by  an  invitation.  He  had  to  pay  a  party  call. 
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If  there  was  a  girl  in  the  house,  as  there  usually  was,  and  you 
were  a  little  sweet  on  her,  you  might  take  some  week  day 
evening;  but  the  big  happy  hunting  time  for  paying  party 
calls  was  on  Sunday  afternoon.  We  rarely  went  alone,  but 
in  pairs  or  troops.  As  these  parties  met  upon  the  street  we 
raised  our  hats  to  each  other.  Frequently  we  met  at  the  same 
house.  That  was  all  the  better.  I  have  seen  a  popular  girl 
entertaining  ten  or  twelve  men  at  a  time,  and  all  of  us  enjoying 
it.  If  she  was  bright,  she  would  play  one  against  the  other, 
and  bring  out  in  every  ma-n  the  best  he  had  to  offer.  There 
was  the  beautiful  and  attractive  Louise  Reese  from  Sparta, 
Georgia,  who  used  to  visit  Isabel  Block  next  the  Sam  Inmans’. 
I  have  seen  those  two  girls  sitting  in  a  large  room  which  was 
literally  crowded  with  men.  “Miss  Louise”,  we  punctiliously 
called  them  “Miss’  in  those  days,  would  call  on  one,  then  an¬ 
other,  as  though  we  were  a  lot  of  end  men  at  a  minstsrel  show. 
Most  of  us  wrere  pretty  well  in  love  with  her,  and  when,  as  a 
special  favor,  she  would  go  out  to  the  dining  room  to  show 
some  lucky  devil  where  the  drinking  water  was,  he  was  as 
proud  as  a  peacock.  But  we  were  wasting  a  whole  lot  of 
time.  Frank  Inman,  next  door,  dropped  in  informally  at  the 
odd  times,  and  it  was  to  his  wedding  we  had  to  go. 

Nine  calls  was  about  the  highest  record  Mays  and  I  ever 
made,  and  I  rather  think  that  that  speed  was  augmented  by 
aid  of  the  family  coach.  Most  of  the  youthful  callers  tried 
to  so  time  things,  as  to  find  themselves  in  a  house  of  open 
hospitality  at  the  supper  hour.  Such  a  one  was  ours.  On 
week  days  we  had  a  late  dinner,  but  on  Sunday  the  servants 
were  relieved  immediately  after  a  one  o’clock  dinner. 

On  Sunday  evening  at  seven,  everybody  in  the  house  was 
asked  in  to  a  cold  supper.  The  long  oak  table  was  already 
laid  and  loaded  with  dainty  dishes.  Mother  cooked  some 
delicacy  in  a  chafing  dish  on  the  table,  and  the  girls  were 
the  waitresses.  Those  who  wanted  a  little  toddy  could  usually 
get  it,  but,  as  I  remember,  this  was  the  exception.  My 
Mother  was  always  an  incipient  prohibitionist. 

On  these  occasions  my  sister  Rebecca,  now  Mrs.  Frederick 
Altstaetter,  was  the  king  pin.  A  born  flirt,  and  a  beauty,  she 
always  had  several  strings  to  her  bow,  not  to  mention  others 
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who  just  hung  around  to  get  the  play  of  her  wit  and  tact. 
Rebecca  was  an  advocate  of  the  theory  that  any  girl  could 
prevent  a  proposal  of  marriage  if  she  so  willed,  and  that  it 
wasn’t  fair  to  let  the  poor  devils  put  their  cards  on  the  table 
unless  you  were  going  to  bet.  She  must  have  pursued  this 
policy,  for  I  never  knew  a  girl  who  could  so  hold  them,  long 
after  they  were  out  of  the  picture  as  a  prospect. 

After  supper  everybody  helped  to  clear  the  table,  and  the 
dishes  were  “stacked”  for  the  servants  to  tackle  the  next 
morning. 

Wonderful  old  days.  Anybody  would  like  to  have  been 
Rebecca,  but  how  would  you  like  to  have  been  the  servants? 

******** 

There  were  two  fashionable  dancing  clubs.  The  older  men 
belonged  to  the  Atlanta  Cotillion  Club,  and  the  younger  set 
to  the  Nine  O’clock  Cotillion  Club.  Each  of  these  gave  two, 
or  was  it  four,  cotillions  each  year.  The  first  gave  theirs  in 
the  Capital  City  Club,  sent  huge  bunches  of  flowers  to  the 
girls,  provided  costly  “favors”,  and  made  it  just  as  expensive 
as  possible.  We  gave  ours  in  the  old  Kimball  House  hotel, 
and  tried  to  discourage,  or  prohibit  flowers.  We  both  served 
champagne  at  supper,  and  plenty  of  it. 

These  stately  affairs  would  seem  a  strange  anomaly  to  the 
snuggle-huggle  dancers  of  the  present  day.  Every  one  knew 
practically  every  one  else.  Visitors  were  taken  around  and 
formally  introduced  before  the  dance  began.  Each  couple 
chose  a  particular  pair  of  seats  around  the  great  hall.  The 
patronesses  and  chaperones  were  banked  along  the  end.  A 
few  “stags”  draped  themselves  around  the  doors.  No  girl 
could  go  without  a  designated  chaperone. 

******** 

There  was  practically  no  drinking  done  except  the  cham¬ 
pagne  at  supper  time.  Anyone  who  wanted  to  could  go  down 
to  the  bar  and  get  all  the  liquor  he  wanted.  But  it  wasn’t 
done.  I  don’t  remember  ever  having  seen  an  intoxicated  man. 
The  girls  rarely  drank  the  champagne.  We  didn’t  do  much 
drinking  in  those  days.  Heavy  drinking  was  highly  disap¬ 
proved  of  by  our  elders.  But  once  in  a  while  there  would  be  a 
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breaking  over  the  lines.  I  remember  coming  home  one  night 
with  Lowry  Arnold.  We  were  on  the  street  car,  and  Lowry 
had  to  make  another  brief  call  before  turning  in  at  my  house. 

We  had  a  fool  habit  in  the  nineties  of  asking  each  other  to 
spend  the  night,  after  some  late  event.  I  said,  loud  enough 
for  everyone  to  hear,  on  leaving  the  street  car  at  my  house; — 
“Now,  Lowry,  you  just  go  on,  and  come  home  when  you  get 
ready,  whenever  you  get  ready.  I’m  going  home  now,  and 
when  you  come,  you’ll  find  me  under  the  door  mat,  and  the 
key  tucked  away  in  bed,  tucked  snug  in  the  bed,  Lowry.” 

One  of  the  favorite  forms  of  social  amusement  in  these 
days  of  innocent  recreation,  was  the  afternoon  drive.  Around 
four  o’clock,  of  a  summer’s  afternoon,  all  the  smart  traps  of 
the  street  turned  out  with  their  gay  and  carefree  drivers  and 
their  parties.  A  buggy  was  taboo.  No  girl  was  allowed  to 
take  a  “buggy  ride”,  but  a  “trap”  was  quite  all  right.  Usually 
we  went  in  fours  in  smart  heavily  built  traps.  My  Father  had 
such  a  one,  and  it  was  at  my  disposal  for  the  afternoon. 

******** 

Up  and  down  Peachtree  Street  we  paraded,  bowing  low  as 
we  passed;  seeing  and  being  seen.  Then,  all  wound  up  at  the 
Piedmont  Driving  Club.  Sitting  at  tables  on  the  broad  open 
porches,  we  drank  our  juleps,  and  chatted  nonsense.  Mays 
would  make  suave  comment  on  some  boorish,  or  humorous, 
conduct  he  had  witnessed  at  the  last  cotillion.  Tom  Payne 
would  remark  that;  “the  saddest  sound  in  all  the  world  was, — 
the  suck  of  the  straw  in  the  last  drop  of  the  julep.”  I  would 
discourse  on  the  impropriety  of  the  driving  man  undertaking 
to  remove  his  hat  while  whip  was  in  hand. 

No  stories  that  got  far  off  the  line  (when  the  women  were 
present),  no  serious  discussions  of  sex  relations,  no  economic 
discussions,  nothing  in  fact  that  touched  the  realities  of  life, 
was  ever  suggested.  Just  a  lot  of  froth.  Chit-chat  of  idle 
young  parasites. 

So  much  for  the  life  of  “the  young  parasites”  of  Atlanta, 
in  the  Mauve  Decade.  There  is  another  anecdote,  more  inti¬ 
mately  personal,  taken,  like  the  foregoing,  from  The  Rolling 
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Stone,  which  deserves  insertion  here  because  it  is  so  deliciously 
typical,  and  so  graphically  told. 

Mays  Ball  and  I  were  boon  companions.  Mays  had  re¬ 
cently  come  to  Atlanta  from  the  provinces,  but  you  would 
never  have  thought  it.  He  stood  about  six  feet,  handsome, 
said  to  look  like  Napoleon,  which  made  him  wear  his  hair 
long,  and  brush  a  bunch  of  it  across  his  forehead.  He  was 
erect  and  slender,  was  always  immaculately  dressed,  and  had 
the  most  gracious  and  engaging  manner  of  any  man  I  have 
ever  known.  We  were  both  in  demand  at  every  social 
function,  and  were  on  the  go  every  afternoon  and  night  and 
all  day  Sunday.  We  undertook  to  be  the  last  word  in  clothes 
and  social  conduct;  affected  excessively  long  frock  coats  and 
silk  hats  for  formal  afternoon  and  Sunday  and  most  extrava¬ 
gant  sweeping  bows!  Canes,  always,  and  large  boutonniers. 

I  remember  one  occasion  when  my  mother  sent  me  with  a 
message  for  my  father,  to  be  delivered  on  his  arrival  at  the 
depot.  I  was  on  my  way  to  a  “flower  show”,  which  was  a 
social  event,  so  I  went  in  all  my  glad  rags.  A  chrysanthemum 
as  big  as  a  cabbage  was  fastened  to  my  lapel,  and  my  sweeping 
frock  fell  well  below  the  knee.  Cane  and  silk  hat  were  of 
course  in  evidence.  Father  had  long  since  left  the  Central 
Railroad  and  was  now  president  of  the  Mexican  National 
Railroad.  In  those  days  there  were  no  Chairmen  of  Boards. 

He  was  the  whole  show,  and  I  knew  it.  He  was  returning 
from  one  of  the  long,  dusty  trips  to  Mexico,  and  emerged 
from  the  smoky  depot  clad  in  an  old  linen  duster,  and  old 
slouch  hat,  and  he  was  carrying  his  grip.  He  was  talking  in¬ 
tently  to  some  other  man,  and  I  had  to  put  my  hand  on  his 
arm  to  stop  him.  What  a  look  he  gave  me!  Those  steel  gray 
eyes  could  pierce,  and  I  felt  every  bit  the  fool  he  evidently 
thought  me. 
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While  William  was  thus  riding  the  crest  of  the 
social  wave,  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters  were  rather  more 
soberly  employed.  William  makes  a  mistake  in  including 
Rebecca  in  social  activities  at  this  time,  because  she  was  still 
a  very  young  girl,  absorbed  with  school;  and  did  not  appear 
in  “Society”  until  her  debut  in  ’97. 

Gaston  and  Tom  were  now  at  Georgia  Tech.  The  original 
intention  that  Gaston  should  make  the  law  his  profession  had 
been  abandoned,  as  has  been  mentioned,  on  account  of  the 
fear  that  his  eyes  would  never  permit  a  literary  career;  and 
he  was  now  studying  engineering.  Tom  had  never  been  con¬ 
sidered  athletic,  and  therefore  it  was  with  considerable  surprise 
that  his  approving  family  learned  that  he  had  risen  to  the 
Captaincy  of  the  Football  Team.  Stationed  at  Fort  McPher¬ 
son  was  the  young  Army  Doctor,  Leonard  Wood,  who  had 
been  an  outstanding  football  player  at  college.  He  now  inter¬ 
ested  himself  in  the  team  at  Tech,  and  became  its  Coach. 
Football  was  new  in  the  South,  even  as  a  technical  school  was 
new — but  the  South  was  growing.  Tom’s  exploit  of  attaining 
the  Captaincy  of  the  team  made  a  profound  impression  on  his 
entire  family.  Doubtless  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
never  shown  any  fondness  for  athletics  or  sports — which  only 
goes  to  show  that  what  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  do,  he  can 
do  with  distinction.  Therefore,  he  impressed  the  family;  but 
he  awed  his  two  younger  brothers  into  admiring  worship.  It 
is  only  as  I  look  back,  over  the  bridge  of  fifty  years,  and  read 
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their  comments  on  this  period,  that  I  realize  what  a  tremen¬ 
dous  event  this  was  for  the  little  fellows. 

Finding  myself  at  a  loss  for  personal  reminiscence  of  the 
family  life  for  the  years  after  my  marriage,  I  have  called  upon 
my  brothers  and  sisters  for  help;  and,  as  will  be  seen,  they 
responded  generously.  Most  of  the  notes  which  immediately 
follow  were  given  me  in  conversation  by  Rebecca. 

As  soon  as  Rebecca  was  old  enough,  she  entered  Washing¬ 
ton  Seminary,  which  was  then  on  Walton  Street — farther  from 
home  than  Cain  Street,  but  still  considered  a  perfectly  walk- 
able  distance.  There  she  came  in  contact  with  Mrs.  Mallon, 
a  remarkable  woman,  and  a  greatly  gifted  teacher.  Besides 
being  interested  in  Rebecca’s  lively  intelligence,  Mrs.  Mallon 
was  fond  of  her,  and  exerted  a  profound  influence  upon  her 
development.  “In  fact”,  said  Rebecca,  “Mrs.  Mallon  gave  me 
the  only  real  education  I  ever  had”. 

Rebecca  was  asked,  “With  your  serious  ideals,  and  your 
bright  and  active  mind,  why  did  you  not  go  farther  with  your 
education?”  The  answer  was  “I  have  often  asked  myself  that 
question;  and  I  am  afraid  the  only  truthful  answer  is  that  I 
was  just — too  lazy!” 

Agnes  must  have  entered  Washington  Seminary  about 
1894  or  ’95,  and  she  there  prepared  for  her  entrance  into  Vassar 
in  1899.  The  bright  and  shining  mark  she  left  behind  her  was 
that  her  excellent  preparation  for  college,  and  the  high  marks 
she  gained  in  the  examinations,  sufficed  to  raise  Washington 
Seminary  to  the  rank  of  an  “accredited  school”,  which  meant 
that  its  pupils  could  be  accepted  as  Vassar  students  without 
further  examinations. 

While  Agnes  was  holding  the  spot  light  in  the  higher  grades, 
little  Norman  was  putting  his  foot  on  the  first  rungs  of  the 
ladder  in  the  primary  grades.  Eleonore  and  Norman  had  both 
begun  in  Miss  Mitchell’s  kindergarten,  and  both  went  on  from 
there  to  Washington  Seminary.  Eleonore  remembers  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  laughter  caused  by  Norman’s  excuse  when  repri¬ 
manded  for  frequent  tardiness — “Well,  Mis’  Chandler,  I  could 
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get  here  in  time  if  Eleonore  didn’t  always  make  me  stay  and 
button  up  her  dress”. 

Rosine  also  entered  the  Seminary,  but  her  stay  there  was 
shorter  than  that  of  Agnes,  for  her  striking  artistic  talents 
made  it  evident  that  she  should  devote  herself  to  their  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Accordingly,  it  was  decided  that  she  should  go  to  Pratt 
Institute,  in  Brooklyn,  in  1898.  Miss  Lollie  Hammond,  of 
Atlanta,  was  then  at  Pratt,  studying  the  Librarian’s  course; 
and  she  and  Rosine  lived  in  the  same  boarding  house.  But 
not  many  weeks  passed  before  Mother  made  the  shocking  dis¬ 
covery  that  there  were  several  Negro  students  in  the  Institute, 
and  one  young  woman  was  even  in  the  same  class  with  Rosine. 
Here  was  a  situation  which  must  be  dealt  with  at  once!  And 
there  was  not  a  moment’s  hesitation.  Without  any  question, 
it  was  impossible  for  Rosine  to  remain  longer  in  such  an  insti¬ 
tution.  She  was  withdrawn;  and  Mother  began  to  investigate 
other  schools.  She  went  to  the  Veltin  School,  in  the  uptown 
(then  Seventies  or  Eighties)  district  of  New  York.  “Miss 
Veltin”,  said  my  Mother,  “before  we  go  any  further,  tell  me 
at  once,  are  there  any  Negroes  in  your  school?” 

The  very  idea  shocked  Miss  Veltin  into  indignant  protest, 
“Why,  Mrs.  Raoul!!  Negroes?  NO — not  even  Jews!” 

So,  Rosine  entered  this  very  fine  school,  where  she  spent 
what  easily  must  have  been  the  happiest  years  of  her  life.  Miss 
Veltin’s  associate  was  Mrs.  Sprague-Smith.  They  were  both 
highly  cultivated  and  artistic  women.  The  instructors  in  the 
school  numbered  John  Alexander  and  George  Gray  Barnard. 
The  latter  was  interested  in  teaching  because  he  wished  to 
inculcate  a  knowledge  of  good  art  in  the  coming  generation  of 
Americans.  The  noted  sculptress,  Malvina  Hoffman,  was  in 
Rosine’s  class. 

There  was  to  be  a  competition  among  the  students  for  a 
design  for  a  school  pin.  Rosine’s  artistry  and  ambition  were 
both  aroused.  Finally  she  had  evolved  her  idea,  and  spent 
one  entire  night  working  on  the  development.  Another  wished 
to  have  the  honor  of  designing  the  pin;  but  she  had  no  in- 
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spiration.  That  same  night,  she,  too,  worked  late;  but  at  last 
went  to  bed  with  a  sense  of  failure.  Before  she  awoke,  she 
saw  the  pin!  She  arose  and  put  it  on  paper.  When  the  de¬ 
signs  were  presented,  hers  and  Rosine’s  were  almost  identical. 
The  completed  picture  had  been  transferred  from  the  mind  of 
the  artist  to  that  of  the  copyist.  Sensing  the  situation,  the 
second  girl  withdrew  her  design,  and  Rosine’s  was  accepted. 

Miss  Veltin  said  to  Rosine,  “You  possess  three  very  great 
talents,  and  they  have  been  poured  out  upon  you  without 
stint.  They  are  Art,  Poetry,  and  Drama.  One  of  them,  the 
third,  I  trust  you  will  never  use.”  That  last  sentence  is  enig¬ 
matic,  for  to  us  it  seemed  that  Rosine  was  easily  as  greatly 
gifted  histrionically  as  in  art  and  poetry.  It  may  merely  have 
registered  some  personal  bias  of  Miss  Veltin  against  a  dramatic 
career. 

Some  quarter  of  a  century  later,  Rebecca  met  in  Savannah 
a  Mrs.  Sprague-Smith,  and  her  identity  was  soon  established 
as  one  of  the  Principals  of  the  Veltin  School.  She  was  both 
interested  and  delighted  to  meet  a  sister  of  Rosine  Raoul.  She 
told  Rebecca  that,  of  all  the  students  at  the  School,  not  except¬ 
ing  even  Malvina  Hoffman,  she  and  Miss  Veltin  had  consid¬ 
ered  Rosine  to  be  easily  the  most  gifted.  Her  talents  covered 
wide  fields;  and  reached  pre-eminence  in  all. 

Loring’s  contribution  to  this  Memoir  took  the  form  of  a 
long  letter  to  me.  Although  the  style  is  personal,  I  think  it 
should  be  inserted  in  its  entirety.  Only  by  using  his  own  words 
can  we  obtain,  not  only  the  flavor  of  his  personality,  but  the 
full  effect  of  the  picture  I  had  asked  him  to  paint — the  picture 
of  a  little  boy  living  in  the  swirl  and  stir  of  the  Raoul  house¬ 
hold  in  those  lusty  years.  If  we  wish  to  remind  ourselves  that 
these  also  are  rousing  times  in  which  we  live,  and  that,  though 
wre  pause  to  catch  the  message  of  an  ephemeral  past,  it  is  with 
no  nostalgia  of  regret,  let  us  notice  the  date  of  Loring’s  letter. 
He  finished  his  work  on  Saturday,  the  sixth  of  December,  1942. 
On  the  following  day,  the  Japanese  struck  their  treacherous 
blow  against  our  country  at  Pearl  Harbor.  I  bus,  Loring’s 
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memorandum  of  his  early  life  closes  on  the  day  that  also  closed 
an  era  for  the  world  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  As  I  write 
these  lines,  in  April,  1942,  we  know  that,  whatever  may  be  in 
store  for  us  in  the  future,  the  curtain  is  falling  on  all  that  has 
been  in  the  past;  and  the  kind  of  civilization  we  have  known, 
throughout  the  years,  we  shall  know  no  more.  Let  us  trust  that 
something  far  brighter  and  more  worthy  shall  arise! 

Sarasota,  Florida 
December  6,  1941 

Dear  Sister: 

When  I  attempt  to  fit  into  your  picture  the  activities  of  the 
younger  half  of  the  family,  I  seem  only  to  be  able  to  produce 
a  very  sketchy  and  dull  autobiography.  The  Biography  of 
Mr.  Solomon  Grundy  with  slight  changes  of  dates  would  seem 
to  do  very  well. 

The  first  thing  that  seems  to  register  was  Brother  building 
a  boat  in  a  sort  of  basement  room.  He  had  cut  his  knee  and 
as  I  stood  looking  at  him  with  his  knee  almost  shoulder  high 
to  me  as  he  sat  he  explained  that  boys  shouldn’t  cry  when 
they  got  hurt.  The  idea  sems  to  have  stuck  with  me  for 
fifty  years. 

One  of  my  next  recollections  was  of  watching  workmen 
finishing  the  plastering  in  Father’s  study  when  we  first  moved 
into  708  Peachtree.  Do  you  remember  how  the  plaster  was 
checker  boarded  with  a  sort  of  comb? 

Next  was  the  Atlanta  Exposition  in  1895.  Many  sketchy 
pictures,  but  two  very  clear.  Father  took  me  to  see  the  pano¬ 
rama  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  He  showred  me  the  hill 
where  his  battery  was  stationed  on  his  twenty-first  birthday 
on  July  4,  1864.  While  doing  this  he  got  into  conversation 
with  the  professional  guide  which  conversation  produced  much 
back  slapping  and  hand  shaking.  I  was  duly  impressed. 

On  another  occasion  “The  Family'’  was  drinking  lemonade 
(at  least  that  was  what  I  had)  at  the  Driving  Club.  There 
was  a  band.  Suddenly  Father  leaped  from  his  chair  shouting 
and  waving  his  hands  as  did  everyone  else  present.  That 
was  my  introduction  to  “Dixie.” 
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Possibly  I  would  not  have  remembered  Father’s  various 
trips  had  not  each  one  been  high  lighted  with  the  five  pound 
box  of  Huyler’s  candy  on  his  return.  Tom  and  Gaston  were 
in  Tech  about  this  time.  Once  Gaston  took  me  out  to  Tech 
on  the  handle  bars  of  his  bicycle  and  much  to  my  amazement 
we  found  Tom  in  overalls  at  a  turning  lathe.  He  made  me 
a  little  rod  with  rings  on  it.  Brother  worked  at  a  mill  and 
dashed  off  to  work  on  a  red  pony  every  morning. 

You  must  not  omit  the  year  that  Tom  was  Captain  of  one 
of  Tech’s  first  football  teams.  This  was  my  first  chance  at 
hero  worship. 

I  remember  your  wedding  and  the  “Tuesday  Teas”  and 
Rebecca’s  debut  while  I  was  quarantined  on  the  third  floor 
with  scarlet  fever.  Tennis  on  Sunday  morning,  and  Tom’s 
new  camera.  I  was  quite  ashamed  of  our  formal  Victoria  and 
brougham  and  surrey  and  the  slow  fat  team  with  black  harness 
unadorned  with  trappings  and  jingling  breast  chains. 

Out  of  the  haze  which  included  bare  floors  and  singing 
locusts  and  water  melon  cuttings  in  the  back  yard,  I  seem  to 
emerge  into  the  Spanish  American  War — marching  alongside 
soldiers,  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Manila  on  a  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  and  intense  patriotism.  I  knew  the  name  of  every  ship 
in  the  Navy  and  made  cardboard  models  of  many  of  them. 
That  summer  The  Manor  was  built  and  we  lived  at  Mrs. 
Glasser’s  boarding  house.  I  was  the  youngest  member  to  be 
allowed  to  go  on  a  camping  trip  to  Mount  Mitchell. 

That  fall,  1898,  Mother  and  Father  took  me  with  them 
to  Mexico.  I  was  sick  while  in  the  City  and  when  I  recovered 
it  was  planned  that  I  should  remain  in  Mexico  at  Uruapan, 
State  of  Michoacan,  with  Uncle  George,  Aunt  Georgia  and 
their  two  children,  Sarah  and  Edward.  Uncle  George  had 
had  his  family  with  him  for  some  time  while  he  was  con¬ 
structing  a  branch  of  the  Mexican  National. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  was  a  rabbity,  timid  little  thing 
relieved  by  violent  bursts  of  temper.  I  think  the  family  must 
have  been  pretty  discouraged  and  decided  on  a  “kill  or  cure” 
treatment  if  Aunt  Georgia  would  agree  to  take  me. 

The  Wadley  children,  one  just  older  and  one  younger,  had 
learned  Spanish  before  my  arrival  and  with  two  willing  in- 
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terpreters  I  never  learned  to  talk  Spanish  though  I  understood 
a  lot  that  no  one  suspected  before  I  left. 

I  went  to  school — which  kept  me  out  of  the  house.  There 
was  no  English  understood  or  spoken  in  the  school  except  by 
the  few  Americans  and  I  did  not  speak  or  understand  Spanish. 
Education  has  never  seemed  important  to  me  since.  The  next 
year,  after  a  few  weeks  tutoring  in  Asheville,  I  entered  the 
proper  class  for  my  age  in  a  New  York  City  private  day 
school  and  held  my  own  without  trouble.  Never  seemed  to 
miss  the  year  in  Mexico. 

This  six  months  in  Mexico  was  one  of  the  happiest  periods 
of  my  life.  I  learned  to  ride,  to  throw  a  rope,  to  hold  my  own 
with  boys,  and  to  overcome  or  conceal  most  of  the  fears  which 
haunted  me.  I  have  often  wondered  why  they  left  me  and  if 
Mother  and  Father  thought  they  got  their  money’s  worth. 

The  next  summer  was  spent  at  Milfoil  Cottage  in  Ashe¬ 
ville.  The  whole  family  was  there.  I  remember  Tom  being 
in  fine  health  and  Frank  Phillips  as  a  very  popular  visitor 
with  everyone.  Gaston  gave  me  an  air  gun.  Mother  had  a 
very  bad  carbuncle,  and  Eleonore  had  her  thumb  lanced.  It 
is  my  first  recollection  of  Mother’s  being  sick  and  also  my 
introduction  to  surgery. 

That  winter  (1899-1900)  we  spent  at  229  W.  79th  Street, 
New  York.  I  went  to  a  day  school  and  learned  three  things. 
First  to  fight  when  pushed  into  it,  second  that  my  Yankee 
army  in  a  snow  battle  ran  when  the  going  got  tough  (I  got 
captured),  and  third,  that  you  could  tell  the  truth  in  school, 
be  accused  of  lying,  and  get  punished  for  something  you  had 
not  done.  When  these  things  have  happened  since,  I  am  not 
surprised. 

The  following  summer  Gaston  and  Rebecca  kept  house 
for  Norman  and  me  on  79th  Street,  New  York  City.  It  was 
a  long  hot  dull  summer  but  Gaston  got  us  boys  season  tickets 
to  the  “Washington  Heights  Swimming  Club”  on  the  Hudson 
at  144th  Street.  Look  at  the  location  the  next  time  you  are 
in  New  York. 

In  March  Gaston  began  planning  to  buy  a  boat.  From  the 
time  he  took  us  to  Long  Island  to  a  boat  works,  until  fall  life 
centered  around  that  boat.  Gaston  would  come  home  early 
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from  his  office  and  we  would  go  out  on  the  river.  On  Sundays 
we  would  encircle  Manhattan  or  Staten  Island  and  once  cruis¬ 
ed  and  camped  up  the  river  to  Peekskill.  From  the  time 
Gaston  took  me  to  Tech  on  his  handle  bars  he  has  always 
looked  after  me  and  helped  me,  a  sort  of  combination  big 
brother  and  father  w'ith  the  worst  of  both  left  out.  It’s  too 
bad  that  a  misunderstanding  over  which  neither  of  us  had 
much  control  has  allowed  us  to  drift  apart  these  last  years. 

I  have  not  brought  much  family  history  into  this.  In  the 
self-centered  world  of  youth,  I  doubt  if  anyone  stands  out 
very  clearly  (except  yourself).  I  could  contribute  more  if 
Gaston  was  the  central  figure  in  the  “Memoirs”. 

I  am  surprised  that  I  can  contribute  so  little  about  Eleonore 
and  Norman.  They  were  always  present  and  we  did  things 
together  as  a  matter  of  course  but  nothing  stands  out. 

If  I  continue  at  this  rate  I  can  never  get  this  typed  and 
you  will  have  to  pan  a  lot  of  sand  for  a  very  small  nugget. 
I  will  try  to  move  more  rapidly. 

Peacock’s  School  in  Atlanta.  Summer  on  Staten  Island 
reading  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  and  riding  bicycles  with 
Gaston. 

I  think  that  visits  to  Bolingbroke  and  my  companionship 
with  Sarah  Wadley  during  these  years  interested  me  in  farm¬ 
ing.  The  interest  lay  dormant  a  long  time  but  crops  out  from 
time  to  time. 

Another  year  at  Peacock’s  School,  1901-1902,  and  then 
Woodberry  Forest  in  Virginia,  1902-1904.  Gaston  took 
Norman  and  me  down.  Norman  was  quartered  in  the  lower 
school  some  distance  away.  The  first  few  months  were  the 
lonesomest  I  have  ever  spent,  but  after  Christmas  I  perked 
up  and  had  a  grand  time  for  the  next  year  and  a  half.  I  had 
played  “little  boy  football”  at  Peacock’s  School;  and  inspired 
partly  by  the  old  hero  worship  of  Tom  as  Captain  of  Tech 
and  partly  by  an  egotistical  desire  for  glory,  I  made  a  business 
of  playing  football. 

After  two  years  at  Woodberry,  I  entered  Sophomore  at 
the  University  of  Georgia.  Mother  did  so  want  her  boys  to 
grow  up  to  be  Georgians.  It  was  easy  for  me  to  accede  to 
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her  wish  especially  as  I  was  thoroughly  fed  up  with  snobbish 
Virginians. 

I  was  careful  to  pass  my  subjects  but  reserved  all  surplus 
energy  for  extra  curricular  activities,  of  which  there  were 
many— football,  track,  military,  fraternity,  dancing,  debating 
and  a  certain  amount  of  pure  devilment. 

After  college,  summer  of  1907,  I  joined  the  militia  for  a 
National  Guard  Camp — walked  from  Chattanooga  to  Ashe¬ 
ville  and  pruned  trees  on  the  Manor  grounds  for  $1.75  a  day. 
Then  worked  six  months  as  stock  and  shipping  clerk  under 
Gaston  in  the  “Odorless  Refrigerator  Company”.  Quit  and 
studied  stenography  in  Atlanta  for  three  months.  Then  a 
year  as  stenographer  and  clerk  at  The  Manor. 

About  this  time  I  got  the  itch  to  farm  and  as  everyone 
who  has  had  it  will  tell  you,  it  is  a  stronger  temptation  than 
drink.  Father  agreed  to  advance  me  money  for  the  venture 
but  didn’t  go  into  the  business  pitfalls  that  I  might  expect. 
A  college  friend,  Lewis  Turner,  and  I  were  partners.  We 
floundered  around  in  a  sea  of  ignorance  for  sometime.  I 
bought  Lewis  out  and  floundered  alone.  After  Father’s  death, 
I  married,  hoping  to  support  two  where  one  had  starved.  I 
can  say  of  myself  as  the  engineer  said  when  he  ran  over  the 
pig — “I  admire  your  nerve  but  damn  your  judgment.” 

About  this  time  Col.  Harrison  was  having  some  trouble 
with  a  marble  monument  company  at  Ball  Ground,  Georgia, 
about  sixty  miles  north  of  Atlanta.  I  made  one  trip  to  Knox¬ 
ville  to  talk  to  two  stockholders  there.  They  were  lukewarm 
and  distrustful  of  the  proposition  and  after  some  dickering 
I  bought  their  stock  and  got  control  of  the  company.  My 
personal  economic  situation  was  pinching  and  I  was  like 
Uncle  Remus’  rabbit  that  climbed  the  tree.  The  company 
was  a  miniature  gold  mine  and  all  went  well. 

Then  came  the  War.  Training  Camp,  Commission,  pro¬ 
motion  to  Captain,  Artillery  School,  Overseas,  and  the 
Armistice.  Never  got  on  the  line  and  returned  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  in  March,  1919. 

The  monument  business  had  done  well  under  Gaston’s 
management  of  my  affairs,  the  stock  was  paid  for.  I  opened 
a  department  in  Marietta  which  failed  and  my  other  stock- 
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holder  and  manager,  Carl  Groover,  and  I  didn’t  get  along. 

I  sold  out  to  him,  doing  well  by  myself. 

After  a  few  months  of  enforced  idleness,  Gaston  offered 
me  a  job  as  Production  Manager  of  the  Tennessee  Furniture 
Corporation.  I  stayed  there  four  years  and  thought  I  had 
taken  root  in  Chattanooga.  Then  came  company  politics, 
misunderstandings  too  complicated  to  analyze,  and  I  was  out 
of  a  job  again. 

Note — This  is  as  far  as  I  got  on  Saturday  afternoon 
December  6th.  The  next  day  came  Pearl  Harbor  and 
all  else  has  seemed  unimportant  since. 

Loring  Raoul. 

The  whole  of  Loring’s  letter  has  been  given,  just  as  it  was 
written,  although  the  latter  portion  extends  beyond  the  period 
we  are  considering  in  this  “Part  Nine”.  This  division  of  the 
Memoir  covers  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  the  family 
residence  in  the  Peachtree  house.  It  was  a  time  when  more 
of  the  family  was  living  together,  growing,  developing,  getting 
educated,  being  happy,  and  hopeful,  and  successful,  than  at 
any  other;  and  an  effort  has  been  made  to  present  at  least  a 
glimpse  of  all  of  us.  As  our  paths  diverged,  through  marriage 
or  serious  occupation  in  life,  we  dropped  from  that  intimate 
association.  Therefore,  the  record  of  Loring  should  by  strict 
logic  terminate  with  his  graduation  from  the  University  of 
Georgia  and  his  establishment  on  his  Smyrna  farm.  But  to 
have  omitted  any  part  would  have  been  to  mar  the  whole. 
Besides,  it  is  all  so  very  interesting. 

We  now  return  to  Gaston,  to  see  him  “quit  Tech  to  go 
to  work”  in  the  latter  part  of  1894;  and  we  shall  follow  him 
in  his  own  words. 

You  may  be  sure  I  had  my  debut  party  at  708.  I  was 
working  at  Macon  at  the  time — I  suppose  on  that  little  sewer 
construction  job  I  held  for  about  three  months — and  was 
summoned,  an  unwilling  sacrifice,  to  the  front.  The  date 
would  not  seem  to  check  exactly,  since  I  left  for  Mexico  the 
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month  before  I  became  twenty-one  (this  I  know;  I  had  my 
21st  birthday  by  myself  at  San  Miguel  Allende),  and  it  would 
have  been  like  Mother  to  bring  me  out  on  that  day.  But  at 
.any  rate  I  had  it  (and  hated  it),  and  we  had  a  whole  roast 
little  pig  which  looked  too  much  like  a  roast  baby  to  be  ap¬ 
petizing.  I  know  when  it  must  have  been — around  Christmas 
time;  I  rather  think  on  Christmas  Eve  1894.  I  left  for  Mexico 
in  February  1895. 

This  is  quoted  from  a  personal  letter  to  me  in  1942.  A  few 
weeks  later,  he  wrote,  at  my  request,  a  short  memorandum 
for  insertion  in  this  memoir.  In  it  he  says  little  about  himself, 
but  he  gives  revealing  glimpses  of  our  Father. 

I  went  to  Mexico  in  February  of  1895,  in  a  party  with 
Father  and  Mother  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Inman,  to  remain 
there  to  work.  I  confess  I  felt  a  little  forlorn  when  Car  352 
with  the  happy  party  on  board  left  me  by  the  side  of  the  track 
at  San  Miguel  Allende. 

During  my  stay  in  Mexico  until  October  1897  I  did  not 
see  such  a  great  deal  of  Father.  I  was  always  out  on  the  line, 
never  in  the  City.  When  his  car  would  pass  over  my  division 
in  day  light  I  would  enjoy  a  brief  spell  of  good  company 
/‘with  the  white  people”,  but  it  was  hardly  yet  good  com¬ 
panionship.  That  came  a  little  later.  I  recall  one  day  that 
I  had  a  good  time  with  him.  I  was  leaving  the  country  for 
good,  on  his  car,  when  old  George  called  me  at  daylight  and 
told  me  there  was  a  freight  wreck  ahead.  Two  trains  piled 
up  together  with  the  engineman  of  the  second  train  dead  where 
he  jumped.  Had  he  kept  his  seat  while  he  ploughed  through 
thirteen  box  cars  he  wouldn’t  have  been  scratched! 

Well,  we  were  off  my  division  and  I  had  no  authority, 
but  something  had  to  be  done.  Father  furnished  the  auth¬ 
ority,  I  the  Spanish  and  the  telegraphy,  and  we  had  a  lovely 
time  picking  up  the  pieces  till  the  wreckers  came.  I  will 
always  recall  Father’s  philosophical  comments  as  we  sat  to¬ 
gether  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  box  cars  in  the  evening  after 
we  had  turned  the  wrecking  job  over  to  the  responsible  officers. 
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But  I  am  digressing.  I  left  the  National,  much  against 
Father’s  wishes,  and  sought  service  with  the  Southwestern 
Division  of  the  old  Georgia  Central,  the  exact  scene  of  Father’s 
earliest  railroad  work.  There,  where  I  began  to  stumble  on 
his  unmistakable  footprints,  Raoul  switches,  Raoul  journal 
boxes,  and  still  plainer  to  me,  but  unmarked  with  his  name, 
Raoul  regulations,  records,  and  practices.  It  was  in  discuss¬ 
ing  all  these,  to  him,  old  remembered  things,  with  him,  that 
our  friendship  really  began. 

He  let  me  plug  along  on  the  Central  about  two  years  when 
he  wrote  suggesting  that  this  was  a  rather  barren  trail,  and 
offering  me  my  choice  between  two  jobs  that  had  come  his 
way.  One  was  the  General  Management  of  the  street  rail¬ 
ways  of  Havana,  and  the  other  the  Purchasing  Agency  of  the 
Mexican  National.  To  his  surprise  I  chose  the  former,  but 
(luckily  for  me)  it  was  gone  before  he  got  my  reply.  So  I 
went  to  New  York  in  September  1899  as  Purchasing  Agent 
and  stayed  there  until  May  1903.  It  was  offered  me,  delib¬ 
erately,  as  a  stepping  out  of  railroad  service,  and  it  served  its 
purpose.  But  it  gave  me  three  years  close  personal  and  busi¬ 
ness  association  with  Father,  and  that  was  my  greatest  gain. 

In  the  fall  of  1897,  Rebecca  made  her  formal  entrance  into 
Society.  Eight  years  earlier,  Mother  had  brought  out  her  first 
daughter,  under  difficulties  sufficient  to  have  daunted  a  less 
affectionate  and  conscientious  mother.  On  this  second  occa¬ 
sion,  also,  there  were  formidable  difficulties;  and  these  were 
likewise  met  with  the  spirit  of  a  Conqueror.  The  setting  was 
different,  however,  for  the  mistress  of  the  large  establishment 
had  wealth,  abounding  health,  and  commanding  social  position. 

Every  preparation  had  been  made  to  give  the  occasion  bril¬ 
liance.  The  house  was  filled  with  guests.  Aunts  Rosine  and 
Molly  were  there  from  New  Orleans,  with  the  four  daughters 
of  the  former — Marion,  Robbie,  Lydia  and  Berenice;  Uncle 
Willy’s  daughter  Florence  had  come — Florence,  a  beauty  in 
her  own  right — a  florid  beauty,  like  those  of  Titian,  and  destin¬ 
ed  to  push  her  fortunes  far  towards  wealth  and  fame;  and 
there  was  Rebecca’s  friend  from  Staten  Island,  Kitty  Gunn. 
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Tom  was  to  be  included  in  the  festivities,  for  he  was  now 
twenty-one,  and  it  was  Mother’s  dictum  that  her  boys  should 
be  introduced  to  her  social  set  no  less  than  her  daughters. 
Invitations  were  out,  musicians  and  caterers  had  been  engaged, 
house  guests  had  assembled — when  sweet  little  red-headed 
Loring  reported  discomfort  and  headache.  It  was  evident  that 
this  was  something  serious.  The  child  was  suffering,  and  his 
face  was  suspiciously  enflamed.  Dr.  Kendrick  was  summoned; 
and  after  considerable  cogitation,  he  pronounced  it — “Scarlet 
fever!” — and  posted  a  quarantine  sign  on  the  house. 

This  would  have  devastated  anybody  but  Mother.  But 
she  was  not  to  be  devastated.  Also,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  those  were  days  when  sanitary  regulations  were  more  lax 
than  now,  and  when,  for  influential  ladies,  they  might  become 
still  more  lax.  Dr.  Kendrick  was  open  to  conviction,  and  he 
shortly  became  convinced  that  if  the  ill  child  could  be  strictly 
quarantined  on  the  third  floor,  with  a  nurse  in  his  rooms  for 
constant  attendance,  and  if  Mother  would  keep  clothes  out¬ 
side  the  door  so  that  she  might  wear  one  set  within  and  another 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  house,  all  would  be  well,  the  guests 
would  be  in  no  danger,  and  the  ball  might  proceed  with  perfect 
safety.  All  inquiries  were  met  with  this  assurance.  The  party 
was  a  brilliant  success.  So  far  as  was  known,  no  one  had  failed 
to  come  on  account  of  the  quarantine  sign  on  the  door;  nor 
did  any  other  case  of  scarlet  fever  develop  from  this  one.  And 
another  outstanding  achievement  had  been  added  to  Mother’s 
long  and  honorable  record. 

Tom  had  come  up  from  Macon,  where  he  was  employed 
in  the  cotton  firm  of  S.  M.  Inman  and  Co.,  to  share  honors 
with  Rebecca.  He  tells  in  his  brief  Memoir,  included  in  Part 
Ten  of  this  story,  how  suddenly  he  was  struck  down  by  the 
disease  which  has  colored  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  life;  and 
how,  at  first,  he  felt  that  life  itself  was  finished  for  him.  That 
this  was  not  to  be  the  case,  his  long,  useful  and  happy  life  has 
abundantly  proved. 

Rounds  of  parties,  lovely  clothes,  and  many  suitors,  were 
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now  the  lot  of  beautiful  Rebecca.  To  her  beauty,  she  added 
great  social  tact,  humour,  and  charm — and  all  these  assets  are 
still  hers.  In  the  winter  of  1899,  she  visited  me  at  the  Engineer 
School  at  Willetts’  Point,  Long  Island,  where  Captain  Millis 
was  then  stationed.  On  the  Post  were  eleven  young  officers 
and  only  two  girls,  one  of  whom  was  Rebecca.  Did  that  mean 
“a  good  time”?  One  may  venture  to  guess  the  activity.  Re¬ 
becca  complained  that  she  could  not  find  time  to  change  her 
costumes  between  engagements.  Among  the  Lieutenants  was 
Frederick  William  Altstaetter — but  it  was  nine  years  after¬ 
wards  before  she  married  him;  and  in  that  time  he  had  fought 
in  the  Philippines,  and  had  spent  seven  months  in  captivity 
with  the  Filipino  forces.  At  the  conclusion  of  her  visit,  she 
and  I  and  little  Ralph  travelled  to  Atlanta;  and  when  I 
travelled  back  again  little  Walter  was  with  me. 

From  about  1898  the  character  of  the  narrative  changes 
somewhat.  The  family  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  a 
whole,  for  we  were  pretty  much  grouped  under  the  central 
,  roof;  but  later  our  paths  became  more  and  more  divergent. 
Until  now,  the  narration  has  been  rather  like  an  autobiography. 
The  Historian  participated  in  the  events  recorded,  or  knew  of 
them  at  first  hand.  The  subsequent  story  divides  itself  into 
accounts  of  many  different  happenings,  the  histories  of  ten 
different  people,  some  of  them  in  widely  varying  scenes — and 
none  of  the  stories  known  to  the  writer  in  intimate  detail. 
For  these  reasons,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  cast  the 
narration  into  slightly  different  form.  Dates  are  placed  in 
the  margins  of  the  pages,  and  under  each  year  are  catalogued 
the  striking  events  characterizing  it.  If,  in  some  cases,  the 
comment  runs  on  into  a  page  or  two,  that  is  because  the 
writer  was  enabled  to  gather  fuller  data  concerning  those  par¬ 
ticular  events. 

1898  Th  is  was  the  year  that  Loring  spent  in  Uruapan,  Mexico, 
with  Aunt  Georgia  and  Uncle  George. 

1899  Father  was  finding  his  long  journeys  to  Mexico  increasingly 
tiresome.  He  felt  that  he  had  too  little  part  in  the  life  of  his 
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family.  Four  of  the  younger  children  were  now  the  only  ones 
at  home,  besides  Rebecca.  Rosine  was  studying  in  New  York. 

Gaston  was  living  there.  Possibly  Rebecca  was  willing  to  seek  ^99 
new  scenes  of  conquest.  Therefore  it  was  decided  that  the 
house  on  Peachtree  should  be  closed  and  that  they  would 
spend  a  year  in  New  York  City.  A  house  was  taken  on  West 
Seventy-ninth  Street.  Loring  and  Norman  were  entered  at 
the  Collegiate  School  on  West  Seventy-second;  and  Eleonore 
at  Miss  Veltin’s. 

One  of  Norman’s  happy  memories  of  this  time  was  his 
learning  to  swim  in  the  Hudson  off  Washington  Heights.  He 
remembers  with  feelings  akin  to  Loring’s  that  Gaston  fathered 
him,  as  he  did  Loring.  A  trivial  incident  which  stands  out 
vividly  is  this;  Norman  and  Loring  went  to  Madison  Square 
Garden,  and  when  they  left  they  mistook  their  bearings  and 
went  out  of  an  entrance  opposite  to  the  one  by  which  they  had 
entered;  then  they  quite  naturally  took  a  street  car  going  in 
the  wrong  direction;  and  having  had  only  a  dime  between 
them,  when  the  conductor  put  them  off,  on  the  return  trip, 
they  had  to  walk  all  the  way  back — nobody  knows  how  far,  but 
to  the  ten  and  twelve  year  old  boys  it  was  a  long,  long  trek. 

The  summer  of  this  year  saw  the  family  again  in  Asheville,  1900 
at  Albemarle  Park,  where  Tom  had  been  living  since  1897. 

The  story  of  Albemarle  is  related  in  Tom’s  paper  in  Part  Ten. 

During  this  summer  Mother’s  generosity  enabled  me  to  ac¬ 
company  Major  Millis,  who  had  been  given  a  most  interesting 
brief  assignment  in  England  and  France.  Mother  took  my 
two  little  boys  and  kept  them  with  her  for  the  two  months 
of  my  absence.  Agnes  was  given  immediate  charge  of  small 
Walter.  The  resemblance  between  the  young  Aunt  and  her 
nephew  was  so  striking  as  to  rouse  comment  from  all  who  saw 
them  together — two  plump  blondes,  with  similar  delicate  com¬ 
plexions,  and  lovely  curling  reddish  fair  hair. 

William  was  now  domiciled  in  East  Point,  Georgia,  after 
a  varied  career,  which  is  told  in  detail  in  his  autobiography. 

He  had  expected  to  build  his  life  in  the  cotton  mills  which  were 
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now  beginning  to  dot  the  southern  states.  To  learn  his  pro¬ 
fession,  he  had  started  at  the  bottom,  as  a  “hand”,  working 
first  in  the  Exposition  Cotton  Mills  in  Atlanta,  then  at  Law¬ 
rence  and  Lowell  in  Massachusetts,  and  at  Lindale,  Roswell, 
West  Point,  in  Georgia.  Something  always  seemed  to  go 
wrong,  and  the  turn  of  the  century  found  him  dissatisfied, 
unhappy,  unsuccessful.  Then  an  ever  solicitous  father  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  established  him  with  the  Southern  Saw 
Works  at  East  Point.  This  small  concern  was  owned  by  a 
kindly,  old-fashioned  southern  business  man,  Captain  Isaac 
S.  Boyd.  William  was  to  be  second  in  command,  and  was  to 
assist  Captain  Boyd  to  build  up  the  Saw  Works  into  a  factory 
of  importance.  A  pretty  little  house  was  built  for  him  near 
the  plant,  and  it  was  thought  that  he  had  at  last  found  his 
niche  in  life.  Gay  parties  went  on  in  the  little  house.  William 
was  again  a  leader  in  the  fast  social  set  of  Atlanta.  At  one 
jQQl  time  he  was  also  Mayor  of  East  Point. 

January  9th  was  the  date  of  William’s  marriage  to  the  very 
lovely  and  gentle  Ruth  Cunningham,  who  chose  him  from 
among  many.  Their  little  John  Cunningham  Raoul  was  born 
on  October  27th,  1901,  and  only  lived  twelve  hours. 

Agnes  was  nineteen  in  August  of  this  year,  and  it  was  time 
for  her  to  have  her  debut  party.  It  probably  took  place  in 
the  early  fall,  in  time  for  her  to  join  the  social  swirl  of  1901-02. 
1900  During  these  years,  until  the  spring  of  1903,  Rosine  was 
1903  studying  at  the  Veltin  School.  After  completing  the  school 
course  she  became  a  post  graduate  student. 

Loring  was  in  Peacock’s  School  in  Atlanta;  and  Norman 
was  there  also  for  at  least  a  part  of  that  time. 

1902  Somewhere  in  these  years,  Norman  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
trip  to  Mexico,  with  Father,  during  a  summer  vacation.  He 
says  he  ate  a  lot  of  mangoes,  and  Father  gave  him  a  dollar 
every  morning  at  breakfast,  and  he  had  a  lot  of  fun  spending  it. 

Another  lively  impression  of  Norman’s  boyhood  is  the  inci¬ 
dent  of  his  falling  from  the  high  steps  of  the  carriage  entrance 
of  the  front  porch  at  708  Peachtree  and  suffering  a  broken 
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nose.  The  token  of  this  he  carries  through  life,  in  an  accentua¬ 
tion  of  the  size  of  an  already  fairly  prominent  nose.  (Some  of 
us  have  small  noses.  Strange  that  one  of  the  minority  blessed 
with  strength  in  that  feature  should  have  thus  increased  its 
size! ) 

The  date  of  this  event  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  youth — and 
Mother  is  no  longer  here  to  refresh  our  memories;  and  again 
I  feel,  as  so  often  before,  since  I  began  to  compile  these  notes, 
that  to  do  so  is  an  obligation,  the  obligation  of  the  Oldest  One 
to  seize  the  evanescent  Past  and  give  it  a  bit  of  permanence 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Younger  Ones.  The  fact  that  one  may 
no  longer  “ask  Mother”  brings  a  peculiar  sense  of  desolation 
and  aloneness. 

That  Great  Hill  Place  held  its  charm  for  the  younger  half 
of  the  family,  no  less  than  for  us  older  ones,  is  evidenced  in  this 
passage  in  a  letter  from  Norman’s  wife.  Fannie  writes; 

It  is  the  times  spent  at  Bolingbroke  that  Norman  most 
often  recalls.  He  keenly  enjoyed  taking  his  two  young 
daughters  through  the  old  house  so  filled  with  the  atmosphere 
of  a  home  that  “has  seen  a  lot  o’living’,”  and  that  has  watched 
the  growth  of  generations  and  influenced  the  lives  of  so  many. 

He  measured  little  Norma’s  height  where  so  many  children 
have  stood  to  be  measured;  we  walked  through  the  garden  of 
boxwood  that  always  comes  to  Norman’s  mind  when  he  is 
in  other  gardens;  he  told  us  again  of  so  often  watching  Aunty 
churn,  and  of  driving  the  calves,  and  each  day  looking  for 
some  amusement  during  the  rest  hours  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 
Even  now  some  pungent  odor  as  of  burning  fire  wood  on  a 
country  road  will  remind  him  of  those  carefree  times,  and  I 
think  he  feels  a  nostalgia  for  that  to  which  he  cannot  return. 
Deep  in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  is  a  memory  more  dear  than  all 
the  rest;  and  with  Norman  I  feel  it  is  Bolingbroke. 

(Editor’s  note;  Aunty  did  not  churn;  but  she  stood  at  a 
table  under  the  cedar  tree,  and  “worked”  the  butter,  as  it  came 
fresh  from  the  churn,  in  the  cool  morning  hours.  MRM.) 

In  the  early  Nineteen  Hundreds,  the  scene  at  Great  Hill 
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Place  was  vastly  different  from  what  it  had  been  in  the  Seven¬ 
ties  and  Eighties.  The  hearty  life  of  a  prosperous  plantation 
had  given  way  to  the  years  when  farming  had  become  difficult, 
and  the  returns  poor.  The  widowed  Mistress  was  approaching 
the  end  of  a  very  long  life.  Her  last  blow  was  the  loss  of  her 
beloved  “Willy”  in  1903.  After  that  Aunty  managed  the  plan¬ 
tation  for  a  time;  and  it  was  also  in  the  hands  of  Uncle  Willy’s 
son  Frank  for  some  years.  The  material  prosperity  had  van¬ 
ished;  but  there  was  something  that  could  not  vanish  while 
Aunty  lived.  It  was  the  warmth  of  her  great  heart,  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  her  overflowing  affection  towards  all,  the  wealth  of 
her  spiritual  treasure.  Inexhaustible  through  the  years,  this 
beneficent  stream  brightened  the  lives  of  all  her  clan,  and 
furnished  them  all  with  a  priceless  legacy — the  knowledge  that 
Love  and  Grace  are  very  real  and  are  not  ever  to  be  wholly 
blotted  from  human  experience. 

1902-04  Loring  was  at  Woodberry  Forest  School  in  Orange,  Virginia. 

1902  Norman  was  placed  in  Georgia  Military  Academy,  but  he 
soon  joined  Loring  at  Woodberry  Forest. 

Mother  took  her  daughters  to  see  the  midnight  sun  in 
Alaska.  The  party  came  to  Seattle,  where  Major  Millis  was 
stationed,  gathered  me  up,  and  we  had  a  two  week  trip  to  the 
land  of  glaciers  and  fog. 

1903  Tom  had  suffered  a  relapse,  and  he  was  sent  to  Davos  in 
Switzerland  to  recuperate.  Agnes  was  selected  to  accompany 
him.  Rebecca  had  been  given  a  trip  to  Europe.  She  and  her 
friend,  Mary  Gude,  went  with  Mrs.  Chandler,  beloved  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  Washington  Seminary.  Tom  was  not  pleased  with 
Davos,  and  he  decided  to  remove  to  a  Sanitarium  in  the  Black 
Forest.  Agnes  wished  to  see  something  more  of  Europe;  and 
it  was  arranged  that  she  should  exchange  places  with  Rebecca 
and  visit  Norway.  She  returned  with  Mrs.  Chandler,  while 
Rebecca  remained  to  spend  some  months  in  the  Black  Forest. 
When  Agnes’  steamer  docked  in  New  York,  there  was  waiting 
one  of  Atlanta’s  “rising  young  business  men”,  destined  in  time 
to  rise  very  far  indeed. 
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Rosine’s  debut  probably  took  place  in  the  fall  of  this  year,  1904 
thus  being  slightly  in  advance  of  her  nineteenth  birthday  (Jan¬ 
uary  8th,  1904).  Then  followed  some  years  of  society  life — 
always  with  a  plentiful  admixture  of  artistic  interests.  She 
loved  the  stimulus  of  social  intercourse.  She  loved  the  ad¬ 
miration  universally  accorded  her.  Her  wit  flashed  like  light¬ 
ning.  A  quick  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  a  caustic  tongue, 
caused  her  to  be  admired,  and,  perhaps,  a  little  feared.  She 
designed  her  own  costumes,  which  were  always  striking  and 
perfectly  suited  to  her  style.  And,  as  Mother  once  pointed 
out,  “Rosine’s  clothes  are  apt  to  seem  too  daring;  but  in  a 
year  or  two  we  generally  discover  that  she  was  merely  that 
much  in  advance  of  the  fashion”.  She  was,  of  course,  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  amateur  dramatic  efforts  of  the  city,  to  which  she 
could  contribute  not  only  her  remarkable  dramatic  talent,  but 
an  exquisite  sense  of  costume,  and  an  ability  to  design  fine 
scenic  effects. 

Only  one  time  was  I  privileged  to  see  her  act.  It  was  in  a 
little  play,  given  on  the  stage  of  the  Marist  College.  Rosine 
took  the  part  of  a  young  French  man.  She  was  frankly  in 
masculine  costume.  There  was  no  effort  to  blink  the  fact  by 
using  cape  or  cloak.  This  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  make  the 
world  of  Atlanta  gasp  in  horror.  When  she  seated  herself  non¬ 
chalantly  at  a  table  and  lighted  and  smoked  a  cigarette, — well, 
only  one  of  “those  Raouls  who  don’t  care  what  they  do”  could 
have  weathered  the  storm.  Her  performance  was  in  keeping 
with  the  clothes  she  wore — finished,  perfect  in  detail,  worthy 
of  any  stage. 

She  would  sometimes  delight  small  audiences  with  her 
monologues.  Later,  when  I  heard  Ruth  Draper  and  Cornelia 
Skinner,  I  realized  that  Rosine  might  have  held  her  own  with 
the  best.  One  of  her  master-pieces  was  the  portrayal  of  a 
young  girl  from  the  middle  west  in  a  picture  gallery  in  Paris. 

On  April  21st,  the  Peachtree  house  saw  its  second  wedding.  1904 
Agnes  was  married  to  Thomas  Kearney  Glenn.  The  officiating 
clergyman  was  Dr.  C.  B.  Wilmer,  of  St.  Luke’s  Episcopal 
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Church.  Rosine  was  Agnes’  bridesmaid. 

1904  This  year  and  month  of  April  marked  also  the  retirement 
of  my  Father  from  the  Presidency  of  the  Mexican  National 
Railroad,  after  a  period  of  service  of  seventeen  years. 

It  was  during  this  same  spring  that  Rebecca  became  in¬ 
terested  in  the  newly  organized  Associated  Charities.  Hither¬ 
to,  charity  in  Atlanta,  as  in  most  American  cities,  had  been  a 
matter  of  individual  donations,  and  of  giving  through  the 
churches,  without  proper  systems  of  investigation,  and  often 
with  much  duplication  of  effort.  Now  the  welfare  work  of  the 
city  was  to  be  put  on  a  modern  basis.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  J.  J. 
Eagan,  who  was  subsequently  one  of  its  most  devoted  sup¬ 
porters,  refused  at  first  to  become  a  member  of  the  new  organi¬ 
zation  because  it  was  not  called  “Associated  Christian  Chari¬ 
ties”. 

The  first  General  Secretary  was  Joseph  C.  Logan,  a  man  of 
rare  worth,  and  beloved  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Rebecca  was  Volunteer  District  Secretary. 

The  business-like  efficiency  of  the  idea  made  its  appeal  to 
Father,  and  he  became  one  of  the  strong  supporters  and  finan¬ 
cial  backers  of  the  enterprise.  He  and  Rebecca  had  mutual 
enjoyment  in  working  together.  I  remember  his  advice  to 
her  when  she  was  preparing  to  attend  a  convention  in  New 
York;  “Study  the  agenda  of  the  convention  in  advance.  Pre¬ 
pare  yourself  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subjects  which  will 
arise.  Have  your  information  at  your  finger-tips”;  and  to  this 
wisdom  Rebecca  added  a  further  most  essential  bit,  “Have 
your  clothes  better  than  those  of  the  other  women.  Let  each 
day  find  you  as  fresh  and  pretty  as  the  first  day  of  the  con¬ 
vention”.  Together,  father  and  daughter  had  about  covered 
the  ground! 

In  the  first  report  of  the  Associated  Charities,  November 
1st,  1906,  the  following  tribute  was  given  Rebecca; 

In  Miss  Raoul  the  Association  has  a  worker  who,  for  in¬ 
telligence,  earnestness,  efficiency  and  energy,  we  believe  will 
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compare  favorably  with  any  volunteer  of  any  Associated 
Charities  in  the  country.  It  is  impossible  to  adequately  esti¬ 
mate  the  strength  she  has  contributed  and  how  much  the 
success  of  our  Society  is  due  to  her  untiring  efforts.  ***** 

Her  address  delivered  some  days  ago  in  Macon  has  given  our 
work  publicity  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State. 

Mother  complained  that  she  no  longer  had  the  use  of  her 
horses  and  surrey,  because  Rebecca  and  Martha  Boynton  were 
always  out  with  them,  driving  over  impossible  streets  and 
alleys  and  visiting  people  who  were  more  than  impossible. 

Loring  and  Norman  now  had  their  chance  to  go  to  an  Ex-  1904 
position.  This  time  it  was  St.  Louis. 

Loring  entered  the  University  of  Georgia  as  a- sophomore, 
leaving  Norman  to  finish  at  Woodberry  Forest. 

Eleonore  went  to  St.  Timothy’s  in  Catonsville,  Maryland, 
leaving  Washington  Seminary,  which  had  been  her  school  home 
since  kindergarten  days,  excepting  only  the  winter  of  1900 
spent  in  New  York  City. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  Mother  took  Rebecca,  Rosine,  1905 
Eleonore,  and  Sarah  Wadley  (daughter  of  Uncle  George)  for 
a  visit  of  several  months  to  Europe.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
trip  successful  in  every  way,  which  lived  long  as  a  bright  spot 
in  the  memories  of  the  participants. 

As  Major  Millis  had  been  informed  that  he  would  have  a 
tour  of  Philippine  duty  in  the  fall,  Father  said  I  should  see  my 
own  family  before  we  should  become  so  widely  separated;  and 
he  sent  me  railroad  passes  for  the  three  children  and  myself 
that  I  might  come  home  to  say  good-bye.  In  those  days,  a 
tour  in  the  Philippines  was  not  the  casual  event  that  it  subse¬ 
quently  became.  Those  who  went  felt  that  a  gulf  yawned 
before  them  which  might  never  be  bridged.  I  saw  the  gay 
party  off  from  the  Peachtree  house.  Then,  in  keeping  with 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  Uncle  George  invited  my  friends, 

“The  Phillips  girls”,  to  come  up  from  Savannah  with  him  in  his 
private  car  that  they  might  tell  me  a  last  good-bye. 
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When  Mother  returned  from  the  pleasant  vacation  jaunt 
with  her  girls,  her  oldest  daughter  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe.  The  situation  of  William  and  his  beautiful  wife  filled 
her  with  distress.  William  had  not  prospered.  He  had  not 
stuck  to  his  niche  in  the  Southern  Saw  Works.  Ruth  had  not 
been  robust  from  the  first,  and  her  temperament  did  not  fit 
her  to  conquer  adversity  and  poverty. 

She  did  not  survive  her  second  pregnancy,  and  died  on  the 
12th  of  December,  1905. 

In  this  year,  Gaston  established  himself  in  his  business  life. 
With  the  assistance  of  Father,  he  purchased  The  Odorless 
Refrigerator  Company,  in  Chattanooga. 

In  the  early  spring,  our  ever  kind  and  indulgent  father  sent 
Rebecca  to  the  Orient.  Her  friend,  Martha  Boynton,  went 
too.  The  original  idea  was  that  I  needed  the  support  of  my 
home  people;  and  I  did.  We  were  to  meet  in  Japan.  I  went 
to  escape  the  hot  weather  of  the  Philippine  summer.  Arriving 
first,  after  a  series  of  amusing  adventures,  I  took  a  tiny  Japa¬ 
nese  house  in  Kyoto,  and  awaited  the  girls  from  Atlanta.  In¬ 
stead,  I  received  a  telegram  announcing  that  they  had  decided 
to  remain  on  the  ship  and  go  on  to  Pekin,  and  they  would  join 
me  in  Kyoto  on  their  return.  This  was  a  serious  blow  to  me, 
for,  without  the  prospect  of  reinforcements,  I  would  never  have 
dared  to  set  up  housekeeping  in  a  country  where  I  could  neither 
speak  nor  read  one  word.  But  they  had  a  high  time  in  Pekin, 
among  the  diplomatic  circles  in  the  grand  world;  and  after  they 
came  to  Kyoto  we  had  still  more  and  laughable  adventures. 

Norman  was  placed  in  the  Culver  Military  School,  in 
Culver,  Indiana,  where  he  remained  for  more  than  two  years, 
attending  also  the  summer  schools.  I  believe  both  Norman 
and  his  Parents  were  well  pleased  with  Culver.  Norman  was 
a  member  of  the  Black  Horse  Troop,  which  means  that  he  was 
one  of  the  best  riders  in  the  school. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  November,  the  day  she  was  nineteen, 
Eleonore  had  her  debut  party.  I  believe  she  did  not  welcome 
the  event  very  heartily,  because  her  inclinations  did  not  lie 
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along  the  road  of  social  frivolity;  nor  did  she  feel,  as  so  many 
do,  that  ambition  alone  might  prompt  one  to  pursue  it. 
Eleonore’s  was  the  last  of  the  debut  parties.  Loring  and  Nor¬ 
man  were  shared  out.  Perhaps  they  refused  the  honor.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  a  penalty  they  paid  for  coming  along  at  the  end 
of  the  line.  Perhaps,  as  Mother  approached  the  termination 
of  her  second  decade  of  social  triumphs,  the  game  had  begun 
to  seem  less  worth  the  candle.  Above  all,  perhaps  we  may 
note  here  a  change  in  the  temper  of  the  times;  considerations 
which  had  been  supremely  important  in  1889  had,  twenty  years 
later,  been  pushed  from  first  place  to  be  ultimately  entirely 
superseded  by  objectves  of  greater  human  value. 

In  the  nine  years  since  Lt.  Altstaetter  had  met  Rebecca  at 
Willett’s  Point,  he  had  never  allowed  himself  to  fade  entirely 
from  her  remembrance,  though  at  times  the  image  may  have 
grown  a  bit  dim,  as,  for  instance,  during  those  seven  months 
that  he  spent  as  a  prisoner  of  the  Aguinaldo  forces  in  the 
jungles  of  the  Philippines. 

It  was  a  great  event  when  Captain  Altstaetter  came  to  At¬ 
lanta  to  marry  the  beautiful  Rebecca  Raoul  on  April  22nd, 
1908.  Nothing  was  spared  to  make  the  occasion  worthy  of 
the  history  which  had  preceded  it.  Rebecca’s  wedding  dress 
was  a  marvel  of  elaborate  beauty.  The  gifts  were  sumptuous. 
Rosine  was  bridesmaid  for  this  second  sister.  The  Rev.  C.  B. 
Wilmer  performed  the  ceremony.  All  the  arrangements  were 
patterned  after  the  fashion  of  the  other  two  weddings,  with 
the  one  innovation  that  this  time  there  were  two  small  Ribbon 
Bearers,  Walter  and  Janet  Millis,  aged  nine  and  five  respec¬ 
tively. 

A  couple  which  so  held  popular  interest  felt  that  the)'  could 
not  subject  themselves  to  the  scrutiny  of  crowds  in  an  ordinary 
railroad  station.  It  was  therefore  arranged  that  the  Southern 
train  for  the  north  should  be  stopped  at  a  point  outside  the 
city,  and  the  Captain  and  his  bride  should  drive  out  to  board 
it.  They  went  in  the  luxurious  limousine  of  Mrs.  Sam  Inman 
— the  first  and  only  one  in  Atlanta.  As  Rebecca  had  said, 
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“It’s  just  like  riding  in  a  Pullman  car  when  you  go  to  drive 
with  Mrs.  Inman.” 

1908  On  June  17th  Gaston  was  married  to  Marion  Alexander 
Haskell  at  the  home  of  her  cousin,  Mr.  Henry  Cunningham, 
in  Savannah.  Marion  is  a  daughter  of  Judge  Alexander  Cheves 
Haskell,  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  One  of  a  large  family  of  children, 
she  went  to  New  York  on  her  own,  and  supported  herself  while 
studying  there.  At  the  time  of  her  marriage,  she  and  Miss 
Nina  Pape  were  conducting  a  large  and  successful  school  for 
girls  in  Savannah. 

Of  course,  Aunty  had  gone  with  Father  and  Mother  to 
Savannah  for  the  wedding,  which  was  to  take  place,  according 
to  southern  custom,  in  the  evening.  Early  in  the  day,  Aunty 
received  a  telegram  from  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  with  the  awful 
news  that  the  husband  of  her  sister  Eva  had  been  killed  that 
morning  while  walking  to  his  office.  He  was  thrown  down  by 
a  freight  train  passing  a  grade  crossing.  Aunt  Eva’s  whole 
existence  was  bound  up  in  the  life  of  her  husband,  to  whom 
she  was  devotedly  attached.  It  was  a  double  tragedy,  for 
Aunt  Eva  did  not  long  survive  her  loss. 

It  was  impossible  for  Aunty  to  leave  Savannah  before  the 
departure  of  the  night  train.  She  therefore  kept  her  own  coun¬ 
cil,  but  had  all  preparations  made;  and,  as  soon  as  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  concluded,  she  left  the  wedding  party  for  the  railroad 
station  to  hasten  to  her  sister. 

1908-18  Tom  often  found  it  difficult  to  adapt  his  pace  to  his 
strength.  His  active  mind  seemed  to  resent  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  a  less  strong  body;  and  from  time  to  time  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  leave  the  fascinating  activities  with  which 
he  was  surrounded  in  Asheville  to  seek  quiet  in  some  place 
where  he  could  not  work.  This  kind  of  vacation  came  again  in 
1908,  and  he  went  once  more  to  Germany,  this  time  to  Rei- 
boldsgrun,  in  Saxony.  Rosine  accompanied  him;  and  they 
prepared  to  enjoy  the  winter  there,  amid  the  glistening  snows 
and  the  dark  hemlocks. 

But  somber  tragedy  lay  just  ahead.  They  had  not  been 
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long  in  Reiboldsgrun  when  Rosine  showed  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  It  is  not  possible  that  she  could  have  contracted  it 
in  the  sanitarium — the  interval  was  too  brief.  The  germs  may 
have  been  in  her  system  for  many  years — perhaps  from  child¬ 
hood.  Medical  science  today  would  without  doubt  detect  and 
eradicate  such  a  condition.  She  and  Tom  decided  to  remove 
to  the  same  sanitarium  where  he  had  found  the  environment 
so  beneficial  in  1903 — the  Wehrawald,  in  the  Black  Forest. 

After  a  stay  of  some  months,  they  returned  home;  and 
Rosine  did  not  again  go  abroad,  but  spent  the  remaining  ten 
years  of  her  life  in  the  search  for  health.  At  Lake  Saranac, 
New  York;  at  home  in  Atlanta;  in  Asheville;  in  Highlands, 
N.  C.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  of  Highlands,  she  bought 
a  little  old  farm  house,  with  about  an  acre  of  land.  Here  she 
lived  through  several  years.  Her  friend  and  companion  was 
the  wholly  devoted  Faneal  Harrison,  sister  of  Loring’s  wife. 
Rosine  installed  plumbing  in  the  house,  but  it  was  elemental. 
Their  fuel  was  wood.  Their  light  was  kerosene.  Rosine  took 
pleasure  in  remodelling  and  decorating  the  house,  but  this  was 
done  with  frugality  and  business  sense.  Strange  restraint  on 
the  part  of  Rosine,  who,  in  most  other  lines,  had  usually  acted 
with  the  traditional  prodigality  of  the  artist.  Before  the  end, 
Rosine  left  Highlands,  and  came  home  to  live  with  Mother 
in  the  house  which  she  had  built,  about  1914,  in  Druid  Flills, 
Atlanta. 

After  Norman  left  Culver,  in  1908,  he  worked  for  the  Geor¬ 
gia  Power  Company,  and  for  one  year  he  was  with  the  Atlanta 
Clearing  House.  In  September,  1910,  he  went  to  Chattanooga 
to  take  a  position  in  the  Odorless  Refrigerator  Company,  where 
he  remained  for  seven  years,  until  he  entered  the  Army  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1917. 

This  was  the  year  when  Loring  set  up  as  farmer  at  Smyrna, 
not  far  from  Marietta.  His  specialties  were  chickens,  eggs  and 
milk.  See  his  letter,  page  135. 

During  these  years,  William  had  been  making  his  way  in 
South  Georgia,  through  adventures  and  vicissitudes  and  ad- 
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versity.  At  one  time  he  became  ill.  This  was  shortly  before 
the  death  of  Ruth.  They  were  shocked  to  learn  that  he  had 
been  attacked  by  the  dread  disease  of  tuberculosis.  Unwilling 
to  throw  himself  upon  the  charity  of  Father,  he  undertook  to 
cure  himself,  at  home,  and  without  relinquishing  his  work. 
With  characteristic  determination,  he  put  himself  upon  a  pre¬ 
scribed  regimen  of  diet,  exercise,  and  rest,  which,  in  time,  was 
completely  successful.  Though  he  regained  his  health,  he  was 
not  successful  in  establishing  himself  in  an  agreeable  occupa¬ 
tion;  and  he  followed  manj^  leads,  only  to  abandon  each  in 
turn.  A  pleasant  interlude  during  this  time  was  the  year  or  so 
which  he  spent  in  Chattanooga.  He  was  employed  by  the 
Acme  Kitchen  Furniture  Co.;  and  he  and  Gaston  and  one 
other  rented  a  house  and  set  up  Bachelors’  Hall. 

One  of  William’s  many  assets  is  a  mathematical,  logical 
mind.  He  turned  to  Accountancy;  and  set  up  an  office,  first 
in  Macon,  and  afterwards  in  Atlanta,  as  a  Public  Accountant. 
But  he  did  not  achieve  “Success”. 

Then,  one  day,  in  Waycross,  he  came  upon  some  worn  and 
torn  little  pamphlets  in  which  he  found  the  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  he  had  been  asking  since  those  days  in  1893  when  he 
wandered  about  Chicago  looking  for  work,  and  finding  none. 
The  pamphlets  were  put  out  by  The  Socialist  Party,  and  ex¬ 
pounded  the  socialist  theory  of  the  cause  of  the  dislocation 
which  he  had  observed  in  the  economic  system  under  which 
we  live.  He  felt  that  his  “failure”  was  now  explained.  He  was 
illumined.  He  was  revolutionized.  In  a  blinding  flash  of  light 
his  world  was  clarified. 

But  I  will  let  him  speak  for  himself,  as  he  does  in  The 
Rolling  Stone,  page  346. 

I  had  never  read  anything  on  this  subject  of  economics 
which  at  once  so  completely  captured  my  imagination  and 
my  reason. 

All  my  life  I  had  been  asking  the  question,  why  do  men 
still  work  just  as  hard,  or  harder,  when  they  can  do  things 
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many  times  as  fast.  I  had  asked  my  father  that  question, 
and  he  had  muffed  it. 

The  thing  appealed  to  my  analytical  mathematical  type  of 
mind.  It  was  the  first  economic,  theory  that  had  ever  been 
presented  to  me  which  I  could  not  pick  flaws  in.  My  mind 
flashed  back  over  the  experiences  of  my  life. 

Why  was  I  not  given  work  way  back  in  Chicago  when  I 
was  a  beggar  for  it?  Because  the  silly  system  had  tied  itself 
in  a  knot  and  no  one  could  make  a  profit  out  of  my  labor. 

Why  was  I  paid  only  sixty  cents  for  a  twelve  hour  day 
in  the  Georgia  cotton  mills,  and  twice  that  amount  for  less 
work  in  Massachusetts?  Paid  what  you  were  worth?  Bosh! 
Paid  what  was  left  on  your  hide  after  you  were  skinned.  One 
set  of  robbers  could  get  more  than  another  out  of  you,  that 
was  all  there  was  to  that. 

The  blood  surged  back  into  my  heart  as  I  paced  the 
room.  The  blood  of  hope,  and  fight,  and  defiance.  Maybe 
it  wasn’t  Raoul’s  head  after  all  that  the  screw  was  loose  in. 
Maybe  it  was  loose  in  the  heads  of  some  millions  of  others, 
and  for  a  good  reason.  Maybe  I  was  not  a  failure  after  all. 
Maybe  there  was  a  fairer  and  a  better  world  somewhere  in 
the  making  and  a  life  here  and  now  in  which  I  could  take  a 
part.  I  was  reborn,  transformed,  exalted,  with  this  vision 
of  what  might  be.  This  painful,  humiliating,  money  grabbing 
ambition  to  struggle  up  on  top  so  that  you  could  trample 
down  the  millions  who  could  not.  I  seemed  to  stand  for  the 
moment  far  and  aloof  from  it. 

******** 

Day  after  day  I  remained  in  the  fascinating  study  of  this 
new  world.  The  little  stenographer  in  the  next  office  who 
used  to  do  my  work  came  in  and  looked  at  me  in  dismay. 
“Oh,  Mr.  Raoul,”  she  said,  “if  you  would  just  put  the  energy 
in  looking  around  for  work  that  you  do  in  reading  those 
socialist  books,  I  know  that  you  would  get  a  lot  to  do.” 

I  turned  upon  her  almost  savagely.  “Miss  Crosthwaite”, 
I  said,  “just  get  this  through  your  head.  I  have  crawled 
around  and  begged  for  my  last  job.  Pm  going  to  sit  here  and 
read  these  Socialist  books  just  as  long  as  I  want  to,  and  when 
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I  get  through  doing  that,  I  will  be  ready  to  tell  you  what  I 
am  going  to  do  next.” 

Then  William  went  up  on  top  of  Craggy  Mountain,  in 
North  Carolina,  and  spent  a  week  alone  in  camp. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  fall,  and  the  mountain  woods 
were  a  glory  of  color.  I  chopped  wood  for  my  fire,  and  took 
a  passive  interest  in  hunting  squirrels.  One  of  them  was  the 
only  food  that  my  gun  supplied,  and  not  having  had  any  train¬ 
ing  in  the  cooking  of  freshly  killed  game,  it  was  hardly  edible. 

I  was  glad  when  the  boy  and  pack  mule  showed  up.  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  about  what  I  was  going  to  do. 

I  was  going  to  travel  about,  hobo  if  necessary,  and  find 
out  what  was  being  done  in  the  socialist  and  working  class 
world.  I  was  going  to  make  an  honest  living,  that  is,  I  was 
going  to  give  up  the  field  in  which  reputation  and  influence 
played  so  large  a  part,  and  depend  on  my  muscle  and  skill  as 
a  workman,  to  supply  my  modest  requirements.  I  had  been 
an  amateur  carpenter  during  my  boyhood,  and  I  decided  to 
go  professional.  I  had  begged  and  flattered  and  cajoled  to 
get  a  chance  to  make  a  living  for  the  last  time.  Hereafter  if 
men  were  wanted  to  do  work,  I  was  ready;  if  not,  on  we  would 
move.  And  always  w'ith  the  door  of  the  open  road  standing 
ajar,  and  behind  it  the  romance  of  change  and  chance.  Al¬ 
ways  would  I  carry  the  lance  of  the  proselyte,  and,  thank 
God,  would  move  among  people  who  could  understand  what 
I  was  talking  about. 

For  the  immediate  present  I  would  quit  lying  about  how 
prosperous  I  was,  and  how  bright  my  prospects.  I  would 
just  say  frankly  that  the  accounting  business  was  a  washout, 
and  every  other  business,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned.  I  would 
say  that  from  their  standards  I  was  a  total  loss,  and  that  I 
was  through  with  their  standards,  and  through  with  them. 

Rolling  Stone ,  p.  342 

Children  and  grand-Children!  Does  this  sound  strange  in 
your  ears? — bombastic?  fanciful? 

Remember;  all  this  happened  a  long  time  ago — thirty  years 
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— more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  describes  a  time  when 
many  of  the  little  people  of  America  had  begun  to  think  that 
things  were  wrong  with  our  country;  when  we  had  begun  to 
question  the  old  dictum  of  equal  opportunities  for  all;  when 
we  first  began  to  perceive  that  work  could  not  be  had  for  all; 
when  we  began  to  watch  the  widening  gap  between  the  bound¬ 
less  wealth  of  the  few  and  the  hopeless  poverty  of  the  many. 
These  things  are  platitudes  today.  They  are  common  know¬ 
ledge.  Then,  just  at  the  time  when  the  iniquities  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  were  becoming  plainly  manifest,  there  also  came  along 
with  it  the  preaching  of  a  gospel  of  prevention,  a  gospel  of 
righteousness,  and  of  hope. 

Because  we  were  Americans  we  effervesced  with  enthu¬ 
siasm;  and  we  threw  ourselves  with  all  our  souls  into  the 
crusade.  That  we  apparently  accomplished  so  little  was  cause 
of  pain  and  heart-break  to  many.  But  the  ensuing  thirty 
years  have  taught  us  wisdom.  We  have  learned  that  we  over¬ 
simplified  the  problem;  we  have  learned,  too,  something  about 
how  very  slowly  the  gods  are  grinding  those  mills.  These 
extracts  from  The  Rolling  Stone  deserve  a  place  in  this  record. 
Not  only  are  they  a  part  of  the  family  history,  concerning,  as 
they  do,  both  William  and  me  (because  I  shared  his  views  and 
his  enthusiasm),  but  they  also  are  a  part  of  the  history  of 
thought  in  our  country.  For  many  other  thousands  thought 
as  we  did.  We  acted  upon  our  convictions,  as  Americans  do; 
and  wre  now  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  what  we 
did,  as  thousands  upon  thousands  of  little  cogs  in  a  great 
wheel,  has  helped  to  bring  about  the  mighty  movement  of 
today  for  economic  freedom  in  America.  * 

But  my  narrative  is  fast  drawing  to  a  close. 

In  1911  the  circle  was  still  intact.  Little  infant  Edward 
had  gone  so  long  ago  that  he  was  only  a  shadow  in  the  minds 
of  the  oldest  of  us,  and  we  thought  of  ourselves  as  an  unbroken 
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*  Upon  reading  the  above  burst  of  lofty  sentiment,  the  children  and  grand-children 
may  inquire  just  how  far  did  the  Crusaders  carry  their  righteous  activities.  In 
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unit.  Eight  of  the  ten  had  left  the  home;  and  Father  and 
Mother  found  themselves  with  the  unbelievably  small  family 
of  two  daughters — Rosine  and  Eleonore.  Rosine’s  health  was 
a  source  of  constant  solicitude  and  anxiety.  Eleonore’s  in¬ 
terests  had  not  as  yet  branched  out  into  the  wider  fields  which 
subsequently  occupied  so  great  a  part  of  her  life.  She  played 
about  with  Society  to  some  extent,  but  it  never  held  a  very 
great  attraction  for  her. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  Father’s  life,  he  was  an  ill 
man.  Throughout  this  distressing  period,  Aunty  was  fre¬ 
quently  at  Mother’s  side,  her  sorrow  only  less  than  that  of 
Mother,  for  she  had  loved  her  brother-in-law  as  if  he  were  her 
blood  kin,  and  had  through  the  years  depended  upon  him  as 
upon  a  beloved  older  brother. 

By  the  latter  part  of  1912,  it  was  recognized  that  the  part¬ 
ing  was  drawing  ever  closer. 

Father  died  on  January  17,  1913. 


other  words,  how  much  did  they  actually  do  to  assist  the  socialist  movement? 
Surely,  inspired  by  such  motives,  they  must  have  become  the  very  pillars  upon 
which  the  movement  was  built! 

Well — it  must  be  confessed  that  the  answer  is  disappointing.  Neither  of  us 
did  as  much  as  we  might,  could,  and  should  have  done.  The  reasons  wrhy  do  not 
belong  in  this  sketch.  A  general  answer  may  perhaps  be  thus  expressed — “In 
human  experience  we  are  all  too  apt  to  find  wride  chasms  between  hopes  and 
achievement,  between  conception  and  fruition,  between  the  rosy  vision  and  the 
dull  reality  of  the  treadmill  of  life.” 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  would  like  to  put  it  this  way;  I  did  far  too  little  for 
the  movement,  but  I  gained  from  it  something  greater  than  my  feeble  words  can 
express.  Through  it  my  mind  was  opened  to  a  new'  interpretation  of  economics 
and  history,  and  my  soul  received  a  priceless  revelation  of  the  possibilities  of 
human  comradeship. 
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Captain  Raoul  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  useful 
citizens  of  Georgia.  He  was  in  enterprises  of  great  pith  and 
moment,  and  always  bore  himself  well.  He  was  not  only  a 
public  spirited  and  useful  citizen,  in  times  of  peace,  devoted 
to  efforts  which  meant  the  uplift  of  the  people,  but,  during 
the  War  Between  the  States,  in  times  that  tried  men’s  souls, 
he  served  his  state  and  cause  with  great  fidelity  and  gallantry 
to  the  end,  and  came  out  of  the  war  with  an  unsullied  record 
as  a  Confederate  soldier. 

From  resolution  passed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Southwestern  R.  R.  Company  in  1913 


At  my  request,  Mr.  William  Burckel,  now  living  in  Atlanta, 
has  written  for  this  Memoir  some  notes  pertaining  to  the  years 
when  he  was  closely  associated  with  my  Father  as  his  Secre¬ 
tary.  Beyond  the  mere  narration  of  incident,  these  notes  are 
interesting  because  of  the  light  they  throw  on  the  character 
of  Father.  Beyond  that,  they  are  valuable  because  through 
them  we  may  see  how  his  admirable  and  loveable  personality 
was  reflected  in  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  those  nearest  him. 
Mr.  Burckel  calls  him  “the  best  friend  I  ever  had”. 

As  a  young  man  I  was  a  public  stenographer  doing  general 
work,  with  a  small  office  in  the  Kiser  Building,  adjoining  the 
office  of  Sullivan  and  Crichton’s  Business  College.  During  the 
latter  part  of  September,  1895,  I  returned  to  my  office  late  in 
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the  afternoon  from  a  call.  In  a  few  minutes  Professor  Crich¬ 
ton  came  in  to  say  that  Captain  W.  G.  Raoul,  President  of 
the  Mexican  National  Railroad,  whose  office  was  in  New 
York,  but  whose  home  was  in  Atlanta,  had  called  and  asked 
Crichton  to  recommend  some  young  man  as  private  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Captain.  *  *  *  *  Crichton  said  that  he  had  made 
an  engagement  for  me  to  call  on  Captain  Raoul  at  his  home 
next  day.  *  *  *  * 

Captain  Raoul  said  to  me  that  he  would  be  in  Atlanta  for 
two  weeks  during  the  Exposition  and  would  like  to  have  me 
come  out  each  morning  for  two  hours  to  do  his  work,  for 
which  he  would  pay  me  twenty-five  dollars.  He  said  this 
would  enable  him  to  determine  whether  or  not  I  was  the  kind 
of  man  he  wanted,  and  1  could  learn  more  from  association 
with  him  than  I  could  in  any  other  way.  My  disappoint¬ 
ment,  therefore,  was  keen  when  at  the  end  of  my  two  weeks 
trial  the  Captain  informed  me  that  while  my  work  was  satis¬ 
factory  he  had  found  another  young  man  he  thought  would 
suit  him  better.  There  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  go 
back  to  the  work  I  had  almost  relinquished. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1896,  I  was  at  my  typewriter  when 
Captain  Raoul  came  into  my  office.  He  asked  whether  I 
would  still  be  interested  in  working  for  him,  and  said  that  the 
young  man  he  had  employed  was  unable  to  do  his  work.  I 
said  that  I  would  like  to  have  the  position.  *  *  *  * 

That  w'as  the  beginning  of  an  association  that  lasted  for 
more  than  sixteen  years,  and  was  the  greatest  influence  in  my 
life.  *  *  *  *  I  know  I  must  have  been  a  trial  to  Captain  Raoul 
during  the  first  few  weeks,  but  he  was  always  most  kind  in 
his  manner.  *  *  *  * 

I  made  three  trips  a  year  with  him  to  Mexico  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  trips  to  Atlanta.  During  the  latter  part  of  1897 
or  early  in  1898  we  had  returned  from  Mexico  and  were 
spending  a  few  days  in  Atlanta.  As  usual  on  coming  back 
from  Mexico  I  went  to  New  York  two  or  three  days  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Captain  in  order  to  have  the  files  arranged  before 
his  arrival.  On  this  particular  trip  I  had  arranged  to  leave  on 
the  midnight  train.  On  leaving  his  home  that  morning  Cap¬ 
tain  Raoul  instructed  me  to  come  back  about  2:30  to  see  if 
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there  were  anything  more  to  do.  When  I  arrived  at  his  home 
I  found  him  sitting  at  his  desk  while  on  a  chair  by  his  side 
there  was  a  box  containing  a  bronze. 

“Did  you  ever  see  a  bronze  of  the  face  of  Napoleon?” 
Captain  Raoul  asked  me.  When  I  replied  that  I  had  not,  he 
replied;  “You  are  looking  at  one  now.” 

He  said  that  a  death  mask  had  been  made  of  the  face  of 
Napoleon,  from  which  there  had  been  four  bronzes  cast.  One 
of  these  had  been  given  to  the  City  of  New  Orleans  by  the 
City  of  Paris.  This  bronze  had  been  kept  in  the  City  Hall  of 
New  Orleans,  but  had  disappeared  after  the  Federal  Soldiers 
took  the  city  in  the  civil  war.  It  was  not  known  for  some  time 
what  had  become  of  it.  Then,  Dr.  Adam  Giffen,  father-in-law 
of  the  Captain’s  sister  Rosine,  had  found  it  among  some  junk 
and  had  taken  it  home.  It  had  remained  in  his  home,  and 
later  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Rosine  Raoul  Giffen,  until  a  short 
while  before,  when  it  had  come  into  the  possession  of  Captain 
Raoul. 

He  instructed  me  to  take  the  bronze  to  New  York  and  put 
it  in  a  storage  room  which  the  company  rented  in  the  New 
York  Safe  Deposit  Storage  Company.  He  cautioned  me  to 
keep  the  bronze  in  my  berth  at  night  and  to  let  no  one  know 
what  was  in  the  box.  I  did  as  instructed,  and  the  bronze 
remained  in  the  storage  room  in  my  technical  custody  for 
about  six  years.  Before  leaving  New  York  to  make  my  home 
in  Mexico  in  February  1904  the  Captain  instructed  me  to 
send  the  box  containing  the  bronze  by  express  to  his  home 
in  Atlanta.  * 


•  In  the  fall  of  1834  arrangements  were  perfected  for  the  formal  presentation  of  the 
Mask  to  the  city  fathers  [of  New  Orleans]  *  *  *  *  It  is  not  defmitedly  known 
where  the  Death  Mask  was  exhibited  after  the  ceremony  but  it  is  proper  to  surmise 
that  it  remained  in  the  Cabildo  and  perhaps  in  the  Sala  Capitular  then  occupied  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  However,  records  indicate  that  when  the  new  City  Hall  was 
built  *  *  *  *  in  1852  *  *  *  *  the  Mask  was  removed  to  the  new  building  at 
Lafayette  Square.  There  it  was  exposed  to  view  in  the  City  Council  Chamber. 

Then  came  the  war  between  the  States.  Destruction  and  confusion  followed. 
In  1866  Mr.  Adam  Giffen,  City  Treasurer  in  the  50’s,  while  walking  on  Canal 
Street,  saw  the  Napoleon  Death  Mask  being  carried  away  in  a  junk  wagon.  Mr. 
Giffen  followed  the  wagon  and  bought  the  Mask  from  the  junk  dealer  and  took 
it  to  his  home  where  it  rested  on  his  library'  table  until  sometime  in  1890.  Upon 
his  death  it  was  given  to  the  widow  of  his  son,  Robert  Giffen,  and  for  years  the 
Napoleon  Mask  was  seen  in  her  home.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  no  official  action 
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The  Mexican  National  Railroad  Company  had  a  line  in 
Texas,  the  Texas-Mexican  Railway,  extending  from  Laredo  to 
Corpus  Christi.  It  was  narrow  gauge,  the  same  as  the  Na¬ 
tional.  In  those  days  there  was  no  port  at  Corpus  Christi. 
The  road  was  of  little  value  and  did  not  pay  operating  ex¬ 
penses.  A  locomotive  engineer  described  it  as  “two  streaks  of 
rust  through  the  cactus”.  This  description  became  all  but  the 
official  designation  of  the  road.  About  the  middle  nineties  the 
legislature  of  Texas  had  passed  a  number  of  drastic  laws  to 
control  the  operations  of  the  railroads  of  the  state.  The  rail¬ 
road  commission  of  Texas  was  charged  with  the  duty  of 
enforcing  these  laws.  It  must  have  been  about  1898  that 
Captain  Raoul  received  a  letter  from  the  Commission  inform¬ 
ing  him  that  it  had  decided  that  the  Texas-Mexican  Railway 
was  not  complying  with  the  law;  that  the  Commission  had 
assessed  a  fine  of  $5,000.00  per  day  for  two  years  previously, 
the  fine  to  be  increased  by  $5,000.00  each  day  that  the  com¬ 
pany  failed  to  comply  with  the  law.  Not  long  after  receipt 
of  the  letter  Captain  Raoul  went  to  Mexico.  It  chanced  that 
a  member  of  the  Texas  Commission  and  its  auditor  were  in 
Mexico  at  the  time  that  the  Captain  was  there.  On  the  day 
before  the  Captain  planned  to  leave  the  Mexican  Herald  an¬ 
nounced  that  this  Commissioner  and  the  Auditor  would  leave 
the  next  night.  Captain  Raoul  instructed  me  to  call  on  the 
Commissioner  and  invite  him  and  the  Auditor  to  go  as  Captain 
Raoul’s  guests  in  his  special  car.  This  man  was  what  might 
be  called  a  typical  Texan — about  six  feet  three,  in  his  mid 
thirties.  He  wore  the  garb  of  the  Texas  public  official — frock 
coat,  string  tie,  and  wide-brimmed  hat.  When  I  delivered  the 
invitation,  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height.  “Ride  in  the 
private  car  of  a  man  whose  company  is  under  indictment  be- 

was  taken  concerning  it  and  Mrs.  Giffen  Bnally  sold  it  to  Captain  William  G. 
Raoul,  [her  brother]  President  of  the  Mexican  National  Railroad,  who  brought  it 
to  his  place  of  residence  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Lpon  hearing  of  the  desire  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans  to  recover  its  property, 
Captain  Raoul  generously  offered  to  return  it  to  the  City  •  •  *  without  pecuniary 
rcimbursement  if  a  fitting  inscription  of  his  act  be  made  beside  the  relic.  "Where¬ 
upon,  Martin  Behrman,  then  Mayor  of  New  Orleans,  accepted  the  Captain’s  offer 
and  the  Mask  was  returned  to  New'  Orleans  on  February  8,  1909,  and  placed  in 
the  custody  of  the  Louisiana  State  Museum. 

From  “ Death  Mask  of  Napoleon” ,  a  publication  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Museum,  New  Orleans,  U.  S.  A. 
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fore  the  Commission  of  which  I  am  a  member!  I  wouldn’t 
think  of  it!”  Captain  Raoul  only  smiled  when  I  reported  to 
him.  In  those  days  there  were  no  dining  cars  in  Mexico. 
Meals  were  served  to  passengers  at  designated  stations  along 
the  road.  Captain  Raoul  had  a  cook  in  his  special  car.  Just 
as  the  train  was  about  to  leave  San  Luis  Potosi,  the  dinner 
stop,  on  our  way  north,  the  young  Commissioner  and  the 
Auditor  came  aboard  Captain  Raoul’s  car.  The  Commissioner 
said  he  came  merely  to  pay  his  respects  and  to  assure  the 
Captain  that  there  was  nothing  personal  in  his  declining  the 
Captain’s  invitation.  The  Captain  asked  them  to  be  seated 
and  gave  them  each  a  cigar.  The  Commissioner’s  manner 
was  as  unbending  as  his  spine  as  he  sat  erect  in  his  chair. 
Captain  Raoul  wore  on  his  watch  chain  the  insignia  of  the 
Washington  Artillery  of  New  Orleans.  This  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  saw  and  asked  if  the  Captain  had  been  in  the  war,  and 
on  the  side  of  the  south.  The  Chairman  of  the  Railroad 
Commission  at  that  time  was  General  John  H.  Reagin,  the 
last  surviving  member  of  Jefferson  Davis’  Cabinet.  Evidently 
the  Commissioner  had  assumed  that  the  Captain  had  been  on 
the  other  side,  by  his  office  being  in  New  York.  He  began 
to  ask  about  what  battles  Captain  Raoul  had  been  in.  When 
the  Captain  described  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  the  man’s 
manner  changed.  The  Captain  told  him  of  being  transferred 
to  the  transportation  department  because  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  experience  in  building  cars  for  railroads. 

When  it  began  to  grow  dark,  George,  the  cook,  came  back 
with  cocktails  before  dinner.  The  Commissioner  made  a  move 
to  go,  but  accepted  the  Captain’s  invitation  to  remain  for  din¬ 
ner.  George  did  himself  proud  at  that  dinner;  to  use  a 
country  newspaper  expression — a  good  time  was  had  by  all — 
probably  most  by  the  Texans.  After  the  table  was  cleared 
the  Commissioner  brought  up  the  subject  of  railroads.  He 
told  how  the  eastern  promoters  during  the  1880’s  and  early 
’90’s  had  sent  agents  to  Texas  to  secure  grants  from  indi¬ 
viduals  and  from  the  state,  not  only  for  rights-of-way,  but  in 
many  cases  by  vague  suggestions  by  promising  to  locate  gen¬ 
eral  offices,  shops,  railroad  yards,  had  acquired  ownership 
of  large  tracts  in  the  cities  and  towns.  After  the  roads  were 
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built  the  promoters  refused  to  recognize  what  the  former 
owners  claimed  were  definite  promises.  They  held  valid  titles 
and  refused  to  transfer  except  for  a  valuable  consideration. 
Upon  completion  of  the  road  the  promoters  would  sell  out 
the  stock  at  a  profit.  Then  a  year  or  two  later  another  road 
would  be  promoted  a  few  hundred  miles  away,  but  really  a 
parallel  line  to  such  distant  places  as  St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 
The  new  line  would  build  up  traffic  by  cutting  rates.  Its  stock 
would  be  sold  at  a  profit.  Business  having  been  taken  away 
from  the  first  line  built,  its  stock  would  decline  to  be  bought 
back  by  the  promoters.  The  people  decided  to  put  a  stop 
to  such  practices  by  law  and  the  Commission  was  enforcing 
those  laws. 

Captain  Raoul,  always  a  liberal  in  politics,  was  in  complete 
sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  the  law  and  the  acts  of  the 
Commission.  He  pointed  out,  however,  the  methods  of  en¬ 
forcement  in  many  cases  defeated  the  purposes  in  mind.  The 
promoters  at  whom  the  laws  were  aimed  no  longer  owned  the 
stock  of  the  roads.  The  charge  against  the  Texas-Mexican 
on  which  it  had  been  fined  was  that  the  chief  officers  of  the 
company  did  not  live  in  Texas.  There  is  no  business  along 
the  line  of  the  Texas-Mexican  to  pay  operating  expenses. 
Suppose  ownership  were  taken  away  from  the  Mexican  Na¬ 
tional;  the  line  in  Texas  would  have  only  the  local  business  on 
which  to  depend  and  on  that  it  could  not  exist. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  occurred  years  before 
the  discovery  of  oil  in  Texas;  before  it  had  been  found  that 
by  irrigation  the  soil  in  the  “Valley  of  Texas”,  through  part 
of  which  the  Texas-Mexican  runs,  will  grow  almost  all  known 
vegetables  and  fruits;  and  before  there  was  deep  water  at 
Corpus  Christi. 

When  the  Texans  rose  to  leave  at  mid-night  the  young  man 
put  his  hand  on  the  Captain’s  shoulder  and  said;  “Captain 
Raoul,  if  you  will  make  your  home  in  Texas  I  think  I  can 
promise  that  within  four  years  we  will  make  you  Governor 
of  the  State”. 

An  artist  would  have  found  an  interesting  study  in  ex¬ 
pression  to  note  the  changes  that  had  come  over  the  face  of 
the  crusader.  Coldly  hostile  to  the  “plutocrat”  when  he  came 
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into  the  car,  after  hearing  the  Captain’s  account  of  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg  his  features  relaxed  completely;  by  the  end 
of  the  dinner  his  animosity  was  forgotten;  when  he  left  he  was 
an  ardent  admirer — a  disciple  of  the  man. 

On  his  next  trip  to  Mexico  Captain  Raoul  returned  by  way 
of  Austin,  Texas,  where  the  hearing  before  the  Commission 
was  scheduled.  He  was  accompanied  from  Laredo  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Thomas  W.  Dodd,  Counsel  of  the  Texas-Mexican  who 
was  to  represent  the  Company  in  the  hearing.  Unfortunately, 
Captain  Raoul  developed  a  severe  cold  on  the  train  and  was 
unable  to  leave  his  bed  at  the  hotel  at  the  time  set  for  the 
hearing.  When  the  case  was  called  the  Commissioner  who 
had  been  in  Mexico  rose  and  said  he  had  investigated  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  found  no  cause  for  action  by  the  Commission.  He 
moved  that  the  charges  be  withdrawn  and  that  the  fine  be 
remitted. 

Thus  an  afternoon’s  talk  had  settled  a  claim  for  over  three 
million  dollars. 

Beginning  about  1892  Captain  Raoul  endeavored  to  have 
the  bankers  buy  the  interests  of  the  Construction  Company 
and  put  in  sufficient  capital  to  change  the  gauge  of  the  road. 
In  the  summer  of  1901  when  it  seemed  there  was  no  hope  of 
doing  this  he  announced  to  his  friends  that  he  would  not  be 
a  candidate  for  re-election  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
April.  Several  months  later  while  he  was  in  Atlanta  Mr. 
James  Speyer,  the  banker,  called  me  to  his  office.  He  said  he 
had  a  most  important  communication  for  Captain  Raoul  which 
he  wished  me  to  send  in  code.  He  emphasized  that  no  one 
else  should  know  of  it.  The  message  which  I  put  in  code  said 
that  the  bankers  had  an  option  at  $7,000,000.00  for  all  the 
holdings  of  the  Mexican  National  Construction  Company,  and 
asked  Captain  Raoul’s  advice.  When  the  answer  came  next 
day  I  decoded  it  and  delivered  it  to  Mr.  Speyer.  The  Captain 
strongly  urged  acceptance.  Again  I  was  cautioned  to  keep 
the  matter  secret.  A  few  weeks  later  Speyer  &  So.  and  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.  announced  a  plan  of  reorganization  which  included 
raising  $10,000,000.00  additional  capital  to  make  the  road 
standard  gauge  and  to  buy  additional  lines  of  railroad. 

To  convert  the  road  to  standard  gauge  was  an  immense 
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undertaking.  The  southern  division  ran  through  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  grades  were  too  steep  and  the  curves  too  sharp 
to  be  changed  to  suit  the  wider  gauge  track.  Therefore,  it 
was  necessary  to  build  a  new  line  two  hundred  miles  long 
east  of  the  existing  road.  Incidentally  this  shortened  the 
through  line  by  forty  miles.  But  there  were  still  600  miles  to 
be  changed.  Road  bed  had  to  be  widened,  curves  opened,  and 
grades  reduced  to  a  maximum  of  two  per  cent.  Old  rail  was 
too  light.  It  was  necessary  to  buy  100,000  tons  of  new  rail. 
It  was  found  it  could  be  bought  for  less  in  Belgium  than  in 
the  United  States.  New  locomotives  had  to  be  built,  as  well 
as  both  freight  and  passenger  cars.  All  this  work  was  done 
within  the  time  and  the  estimates  of  cost. 

About  the  time  this  work  was  completed  the  bankers 
negotiated  for  the  purchase  of  the  majority  of  stock  of  the 
Mexican  International  Railroad,  about  800  miles  of  standard 
gauge  in  northern  Mexico,  and  of  the  Interoceanic  Railway  of 
Mexico,  a  narrow  gauge  English  owned  railroad  from  Mexico 
City  to  Vera  Cruz.  Shortly  thereafter  they  sold  to  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Government  the  control  of  this  system  of  three  thousand 
miles. 

Having  accomplished  the  task  he  had  set  for  himself,  Cap¬ 
tain  Raoul  retired  at  the  end  of  his  term  in  April  1904. 

******** 

The  two  incidents  which  follow,  while  of  interest,  are  not 
actually  a  part  of  the  preceding  narrative. 

During  the  time  that  Captain  Raoul  made  his  periodical 
visits  to  Mexico  the  best  hotel  in  the  City  of  Mexico  was  the 
Iturbide.  Compared  to  a  New  York  hotel  it  was  about  fourth 
class.  It  had  one  feature,  however,  that  met  with  the  Cap¬ 
tain’s  approval;  that  was  a  comfortable  stairway.  He  could 
walk  up  without  becoming  tired.  When  the  Captain’s  friend, 
Barbour  Thompson,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  was  supervising 
the  building  of  the  Terminal  in  Atlanta  with  its  long  stairways 
to  the  tracks,  Captain  Raoul  measured  the  stairs  in  the 
Iturbide  and  the  Terminal  Station  stairs  were  built  to  the 
same  scale. 

******** 

An  interesting  incident  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
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organization  of  the  National  Railroad  Company  of  Mexico  in 
1902.  The  bankers  had  large  amounts  of  stocks  and  bonds  to 
be  sold,  and  they  selected  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  men  well-known  in  the  financial  world,  whose  mere  names 
would  have  a  favorable  effect  on  buyers.  The  charter  of  the 
company  provided  for  fifteen  directors,  but  the  concession 
from  the  Mexican  Government  required  that  five  should  be 
residents  of  Mexico.  The  Government  named  two  of  these. 
Captain  Raoul  demanded  the  right  to  name  the  others  in 
Mexico.  One  of  these  was  the  Government  representative. 
For  the  other  two  he  chose  Mr.  E.  N.  Brown,  General  Man¬ 
ager,  and  Carl  Smith,  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  company’s  offices. 
Carl  was  a  Georgian,  a  friend  of  the  Raoul  family.  But  that 
was  not  the  reason  for  his  selection.  Captain  Raoul  said  that 
he  could  see  that  the  time  would  soon  come  when  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  Board — that  several  of 
the  men  named  would  not  be  able  to  attend  because  they  were 
in  Europe  or  somewhere  else  inaccessible.  He  said  that  when 
that  time  came  he  could  call  Brown  and  Smith  to  come  to 
New  York. 

The  time  came  when  there  was  one  man  short  of  a  quorum. 
The  Captain  telegraphed  Carl  Smith  to  come  to  New  York  at 
once.  Five  days  later — the  time  necessary  for  the  trip  from 
Mexico — Carl  sat  in  a  meeting  of  the  Board.  After  transact¬ 
ing  the  business  for  which  the  meeting  was  called,- Carl  Smith 
and  the  other  directors  present  voted  to  accept  the  resignations 
of  E.  H.  Harriman,  George  Gould,  and  W.  B.  Leeds,  and  to 
elect  in  their  places  men  more  likely  to  be  on  hand  to  attend 
meetings. 

An  anecdote  which  we  find  in  The  Rolling  Stone ,  page  127, 
should  be  inserted  here; 

President  Diaz  spoke  no  English,  and  my  father  no  Span¬ 
ish,  but  they  were  good  friends,  and  had  many  meetings.  The 
Mexican  National  Railroad  was  owned  jointly  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  its  largely  English  stockholders,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  pet  enterprises  of  the  President. 
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I  remember  well  my  father’s  account  of  the  breaking  of 
a  firemen’s  strike  on  the  road.  He  was  summoned  by  wire 
from  his  office  in  New  York.  On  arrival  he  found  traffic  at  a 
standstill.  Whenever  a  train  attempted  to  move  it  was  held 
up  at  the  next  station,  the  scab  fireman  removed,  and  usually 
given  a  ducking  in  the  water  tank.  The  train  went  no  further. 

Father  arranged  an  audience  with  the  President,  and  after 
describing  the  situation  to  him,  delivered  himself  as  follows; 
“Now,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  about 
operating  our  trains.  The  only  trouble  is  the  interference  of 
your  people  with  our  employees.  If  you  can  control  your 
people,  the  trains  will  move  on  schedule.” 

“Bueno,  Capitan”,  said  the  President,  “they  will  interfere 
no  more.  Please  give  orders  to  have  the  trains  move  in  the 
morning.” 

The  next  morning  the  rurales  (national  soldiers)  were 
lined  up  on  the  one  thousand  miles  of  track,  from  Laredo  to 
the  capital,  close  enough  to  see  one  another,  and  with  orders 
to  shoot  any  man  or  woman  who  stepped  on  the  right  of  way. 

“So,  you  see,”  said  my  father  to  me,  “there  is  no  trouble 
about  breaking  these  strikes,  if  the  law  is  obeyed.” 
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“Father  *  *  *  built  for  use  and  not  for  profit,  and  it  was 

foreign  to  his  nature  to  drive  a  hard  bargain.” 

,  The  Rolling  StOTie. 

The  episode  of  the  development  of  Albemarle  Park  in  North 
Carolina  was  so  important  to  the  entire  family,  and  played  so 
large  a  part  in  the  lives  of  both  our  Parents,  that  I  felt  it  should 
be  written  by  the  one  of  us  who  knew  most  about  it.  This  one 
is  Tom.  At  my  request,  he  kindly  consented  to  make  this 
contribution  to  the  Memoir — thereby  enormously  increasing 
its  value.  The  pages  which  follow  he  wrote  in  February,  1942. 
I  shall  not  place  quotation  marks,  but  merely  state  that  his 
story  begins  here,  and  ends  on  page  175. 

Father  always  said  that  the  mountain  region  of  North 
Carolina  was  the  only  logical  summer  resort  for  that  great  hot 
country  reaching  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  along  the  coast 
through  Virginia,  and  he  always  had  faith  in  its  ultimate  devel¬ 
opment.  He  first  manifested  that  faith  in  his  promotion  of  the 
Greenwood,  Laurens  and  Spartanburg  Railroad  from  Spartan¬ 
burg  to  Augusta.  Exactly  what  his  connection  was  with  this 
railroad  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  that  Uncle  George  was  in 
charge  of  its  construction,  and  took  his  wife  there.  This  would 
place  it  between  1883  and  1887. 

During  our  life  in  Savannah  the  ever  present  problem  was 
where  to  take  the  ever  increasing  family  for  the  summer. 

After  visiting  the  various  resorts  mentioned  earlier  in  th  is 
Memoir,  Father  decided  that  Asheville  was  the  best  place  for 
him  and  for  the  children.  In  this  Mother  heartily  concurred, 
feeling  that  Asheville  was  the  best  place  for  her  too. 

If  our  destination  lay  in  one  of  the  southern  states,  it  had 
been  his  practice  to  put  the  entire  family  on  the  private  car 
(C.R.R.  No.  99),  and  transport  us  with  the  least  complication, 
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and  with  the  least  effort  to  provide  the  baby  (there  was  always 
a  baby)  with  fresh  milk  en  route.  The  decision  to  adopt  Ashe¬ 
ville  seemed  to  have  solved  the  Summer  Problem;  there  was 
to  be  no  further  trouble.  But,  alas,  he  had  reckoned  without 
engaging  a  boarding  house! 

The  plan  was  to  leave  the  children,  all  seven  or  eight,  in 
the  car  while  Mother  and  Father  were  to  go  out  and  engage 
board.  And  so  it  was  arranged.  We  had  come  up  early  from 
Spartanburg,  and  there  were  a  number  of  acceptable  boarding 
houses.  The  children  were  left  in  the  car,  and,  on  this  particu¬ 
larly  hot  day,  the  Parents  started  out.  One  house  after  an¬ 
other  was  visited — plenty  of  rooms,  yes.  But,  “How  many 
children  have  you,  Mr.  Raoul ?”  When  the  ungodly  number 
was  announced,  the  answer  was  always  the  same,  they  could 
not  take  them.  At  last,  Father  squared  himself  off  opposite 
one  of  the  land-ladies,  and  said,  “Well,  Madam,  just  tell  me 
how  many  you  will  take,  and  I  will  kill  the  balance!” 

However  we  all  survived  this;  and  we  all  liked  Asheville, 
with  its  dirt  streets,  board  sidewalks,  and  Roman  stepping 
stones  across  the  mud. 

After  one  or  two  summers  in  a  boarding  house,  Father 
bought  a  small  farm  of  thirty-five  acres  on  Charlotte  Street, 
north  of  the  city  proper.  This  purchase  was  made  in  1885  or 
1886.  I  know  we  were  here  in  1886,  the  year  the  old  Battery 
Park  Hotel  was  opened.  For  in  that  year  board  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  advance  at  a  very  poor,  though  well  recommended, 
boarding  house;  and  there  was  the  family  installed.  Father 
arrived  from  Savannah  for  his  first  visit.  He  said  he  could  not 
stand  for  such  a  place,  and  took  all  the  family  to  the  grand 
new  hotel,  except  Gaston  and  me,  who,  he  decided,  should  stay 
and  eat  out  the  poor  food  that  had  been  paid  for  in  advance. 

An  incident  which  occurred  during  this  summer  resulted 
in  the  purchase  of  the  Asheville  property.  Mother  had  taken 
the  children  to  walk  from  the  boarding  house  (for  they  had 
left  the  Battery  Park  after  a  very  short  stay)  to  the  farm  on 
Charlotte  Street.  She  stopped  to  get  some  milk  from  the 
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farmer  Deaver,  and  they  sat  by  the  spring  house  to  drink  it, 
and  the  children  fed  the  fish  in  the  nearby  pond.  Mother  was 
captivated  with  the  place,  sensing  its  possibilities  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  summer  home.  The  plan  appealed  to  Father,  and  the 
purchase  was  made.  Mr.  Deaver’s  small  farm  house  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  temporary  residence  for  the  family.  I  am  sure 
we. occupied  this  house  in  18S7  when  the  great  change  in  the 
family  fortunes  was  made,  and  Father  took  up  his  work  with 
the  Mexican  National  R.  R.  Father  took  me  with  him  on  his 
second  trip  to  Mexico,  and  I  remember  that  I  was  allowed  to 
bring  back  a  Mexican  paroquette,  which  was  domiciled  on  a 
perch  swinging  on  the  front  porch;  and  the  entire  family  was 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  cat  did  not 
get  the  paroquette. 

After  the  move  to  New  York,  all  of  our  old  summer  plans 
and  plannings  were  thrown  into  the  discard,  and  Asheville  lay 
dormant  for  the  family  of  Raoul,  if  not  for  its  own  people. 
Soon  after  our  family  left  Asheville,  we  thought  for  ever,  things 
began  to  happen  there. 

The  Battery  Park  Hotel  grew  and  flourished,  and  attracted 
notice  as  the  one  first  class  hotel  of  the  lovely  North  Carolina 
mountain  region.  The  improved  railroad  facilities  brought 
people  from  far  and  near.  Some  medical  man  from  the  North 
decided  that  our  mountain  air  had  great  therapeutic  value  for 
the  ailing;  and  was  the  very  best  climate  in  Eastern  United 
States  for  the  cure  of  tuberculosis. 

About  this  time  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  George  Van¬ 
derbilt  came  to  the  Battery  Park  Hotel,  and  fell  in  love  with 
the  beauties  of  this  country.  He  started  the  purchase  of  land 
that  was  to  become  his  Biltmore  Estate. 

These  happenings,  with  others  of  a  minor  nature,  were 
enough  to  set  off  Real  Estate  Boom  Number  1  for  Asheville. 
An  electric  street  car  system  was  built,  one  of  the  first  in 
America;  a  steam  dummy  line  up  Sunset  Mountain;  and  the 
first  Kenilworth  Inn.  A  true  boom,  which  fell  with  the  in¬ 
evitable  thud  of  all  booms!  Its  rise,  its  life,  and  its  death  con- 
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sumed  about  eight  years — say  from  1888  to  1896. 

During  that  decade  the  little  farm  could  have  been  sold  for 
many  times  the  ten  thousand  dollars  which  it  cost.  Father 
might  have  sold  it,  but  Mother,  who  always  loved  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  was  always  an  optimist  about  real  estate  values, 
never  wanted  to  sell,  and  they  never  did  sell.  So,  for  ten  years, 
the  little  farm  lay  idle  and  useless.  Its  value  went  down  and 
there  it  lay,  as  we  thought,  useless  for  ever. 

Now  to  digress.  In  the  fall  of  1896,  I  was  working  for 
S.  M.  Inman  &  Co.,  cotton  merchants,  in  Macon,  Georgia.  I 
was  twenty  years  old.  Had  had  very  little  to  do  with  sick 
people,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  had  never  known  a  person  with 
tuberculosis,  or,  as  we  generally  called  it,  consumption.  But, 
in  that  fall,  while  at  Great  Hill,  that  fatal  disease  struck.  It 
mowed  me  down.  As  I  thought  then,  it  ended  my  life. 

At  this  point  Father  took  over.  He  soon  sent  me  off  to 
the  Great  West,  to  breathe  its  health  giving  air  that  was  to 
cure,  if  at  all,  without  treatment.  Rebecca  (18  years  old) 
went  with  me  as  guardian. 

Leaving  Atlanta  in  the  fall  of  1896, 1  went  by  way  of  Texas, 
California,  Colorado,  Mexico  (where  I  spent  five  months  on 
construction  work  of  the  Uruapan  extension  of  the  Mexican 
National),  and  found  myself  back  in  Atlanta  about  July  1897. 
Atlanta  was  recognized  as  only  a  temporary  stop  on  my  way 
to  health  (?),  and  I  was  soon  off  for  Asheville. 

I  came  to  Asheville  primarily  to  regain  my  health,  but  as 
it  was  then  thought  important  to  keep  up  my  interest  in  life, 
as  part  of  the  cure,  Father  hit  on  the  plan  of  having  me  cut 
out  and  clear  the  Asheville  Place  with  a  view  to  the  possibility 
of  cutting  it  into  building  lots  and  selling  it.  In  August  I 
began  the  clearing  without  then  having  decided  how  the  de¬ 
velopment  should  be  made. 

At  that  time  Charlotte  Street  was  the  ragged  end  of  no¬ 
where  and,  the  boom  having  petered  out  shortly  before,  there 
was  but  little  chance  of  selling  the  property.  One  day  Father 
and  I  were  sitting  on  the  porch  at  the  Battery  Park  Hotel, 
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with  Colonel  Frank  Coxe,  its  owner,  talking  over  our  plan.  We 
spoke  of  our  plan  to  build  a  few  cottages  for  sale,  so  as  to  make 
the  surrounding  land  more  valuable.  Colonel  Coxe  said  that 
the  one  thing  that  could  be  sold  or  rented  in  Asheville  was  a 
boarding  house.  Father  and  I  both  considered  this  out  of  the 
question  for  us,  and  we  let  it  drop.  Later,  I  moved  my  living 
quarters  to  Mrs.  Glaser’s  boarding  house,  which  was  very  at¬ 
tractive,  and  I  began  to  change  my  mind  about  boarding 
houses.  By  the  time  I  saw  Father  again,  which  was  in  Atlanta 
at  Christmas,  I  told  him  that  I  had  decided  that  the  quickest 
way  we  could  bring  value  to  the  property  was  to  build  a  board¬ 
ing  house  on  it,  as  suggested  by  Colonel  Coxe;  that  that  would 
attract  more  people  more  quickly  than  any  other  method. 
Father  was  receptive  to  the  idea  this  time,  and  asked;  “But, 
if  we  build  a  boarding  house  and  can’t  rent  it,  who  will  run 
it?”  With  the  confidence  of  youth,  I  said  I  would. 

In  the  mean  time,  Father  had  consulted  with  his  old  friend 
Bradford  L.  Gilbert,  the  New  York  architect,  and,  through 
him,  with  Mr.  Samuel  Parsons,  Landscape  Architect  of  Central 
Park,  New  York.  They  had  made  the  tentative  lay-out  of  the 
Asheville  Place,  which,  up  to  this  time,  had  no  other  name. 

The  naming  of  real  estate  developments  was  by  no  means 
so  general  then  as  now,  but  our  salesmanship  foresaw  that  a 
name,  and  a  good,  dignified  name  at  that,  was  essential  to  our 
project.  Therefore  we  went  to  the  top,  and  borrowed  from 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  one  of  those  who  held  the  original  grant 
from  the  Crown  to  the  land  which  was  to  become  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  * 

In  November  1897,  Gaston  and  I,  armed  with  transit,  level, 
rod  and  chain,  arrived  at  the  Glaser  boarding  house,  to  make 
a  survey  and  road  lay-out  of  Albemarle  Park — Gaston  as  en¬ 
gineer,  and  I  as  rodman.  “Rodding”  over  mountain  land 
would  not  now  be  considered  exactly  the  cure  for  tuberculosis, 

•  On  March  24,  1663,  Charles  II  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  and  seven 
others,  as  Lords  Proprietors,  all  the  country  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  Encyclopedia.  Americana. 
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but  it.  was  good  enough  for  1897,  and  perhaps  as  good  as  my 
Mexican  cure.  In  any  event  I  was  determined  that  no  one 
should  know  that  I  was  here  for  my  health — a  delusion  and  a 
mistake.  But  I  kept  it  up  pretty  well  till  1903. 

Before  we  had  the  roads  even  on  paper,  Father  and  Mr. 
Gilbert  were  busy  with  building  plans.  I  remember  Father 
telling  me  how  the  idea  originated  of  having  the  Manor  (it  was 
Mr.  Gilbert  who  gave  it  the  name)  built  in  two  wings  opening 
from  the  center  towards  the  street.  He  and  Mr.  Gilbert  were 
sitting  at  a  dinner  table  opposite  each  other,  and  Father  was 
illustrating  with  his  hands,  as  he  so  often  did,  showing  in  which 
direction  was  the  mountain  view,  when  Mr.  Gilbert  said,  “I 
have  it!  We  will  build  the  house  just  as  you  sit” — and  so 
they  did. 

The  first  building  in  Albemarle  Park  was  the  entrance  lodge, 
which  was  built  across  the  main  entrance  road.  Into  this  I 
moved,  and  kept  house  for  the  better  part  of  the  year,  while 
The  Manor  was  being  built,  and  put  into  operation. 

As  the  plan  developed  Father  became  more  and  more  in¬ 
terested,  not  only  in  the  building  of  The  Manor,  but  in  its 
furnishings.  We  decided  to  furnish  it  before  offering  it  for 
rent,  and  before  this  was  completed,  we  decided  that  it  was 
too  nice  to  turn  over  to  a  lessee,  so  a  plan  of  operation  was 
decided  upon.  I  was  to  find  a  boarding  house  keeper  who 
would  have  entire  charge  of  the  management,  and  who  would 
operate  it  as  a  boarding  house.  My  part  would  be  to  keep 
the  accounts  and  take  the  money.  The  only  office  was  the 
little  round  room  in  the  entrance  lodge.  From  this  primitive 
beginning,  The  Manor  and  Albemarle  Park  developed.  * 

I  remember  when  Father  and  I  were  staking  out  Columbus 

•  Beginning  as  a  small,  high  grade  hotel,  [The  Manor]  had  grown  to  considerable 
proportions,  but  maintained  its  distinctive  characteristics.  Many  of  these  char¬ 
acteristics  were  the  results  of  the  elimination  of  what  Father  considered  nuisances 
m  the  usual  American  hotel.  For  instance  there  was  no  sign  of  office,  news  stand 
or  clerk  in  the  spacious  foyer  of  the  Manor.  The  accommodations  for  guests  were 
usually  arranged  for  in  advance,  and  after  they  had  been  settled  in  their  rooms, 
they  walked  leisurely  down  to  the  “lodge”  at  the  entrance  way,  where  all  business 
was  transacted  The  Rolling  Stone,  p.  331. 
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Cottage,  and  he  was  wondering  if  he  could  afford  to  build  it, 
the  mail  was  brought  to  him,  and  in  it  was  a  check  for  $1,400.00, 
a  dividend  from  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Iron  Works,  just  about 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  cottage.  Hence  the  name. 

The  original  building  of  The  Manor  cost  about  $20, 000.00, 
and  the  cottages,  beginning  with  Columbus  for  about  $1,500.00, 
Clover  a  little  more,  and  so  on,  each  one  being  a  little  bigger, 
better,  and  more  expensive.  As  we  all  know,  one  of  Father’s 
greatest  pleasures  was  in  building  and  furnishing  houses,  par¬ 
ticularly  working  out  plans  with  a  friendly  and  artistic  archi¬ 
tect.  Mr.  Gilbert  fulfilled  these  requirements;  and  I  really 
believe  Father  had  about  as  much  pleasure  from  his  building 
in  Asheville  as  he  did  from  anything  in  his  life.  I  think  every 
time  he  built  a  new  cottage  he  felt  like  a  little  boy  who  buys 
a  new  toy — that  he  really  should  not  put  so  much  money  into 
the  venture,  but  it  was  so  much  fun! 

Of  course  Father  kept  a  close  eye  on  the  operations;  and 
it  was  soon  evident,  as  the  pressure  became  stronger  to  grow 
out  of  the  boarding  house  class,  that  we  would  have  to  increase 
the  plant  to  carry  the  necessary  overhead.  By  1903,  we  had 
built  several  cottages,  and  an  enlargement  of  the  main  building 
was  decided  on.  This  was  the  wing  running  out  to  near  Char¬ 
lotte  Street,  and  must  not  be  confused  with  the  addition  of 
1914. 

Father  was  always  enthusiastic  about  Asheville,  and  Ashe¬ 
ville’s  summer  climate.  He  often  stopped  over  between  New 
York,  and  Atlanta,  and  Mexico,  and  spent  as  much  of  his  time 
here  in  the  summer  as  he  could  spare.  On  one  of  his  trips, 
when  he  was  considering  some  expenditure,  he  said  that  he 
would  not  give  his  answer  then,  but  would  write  me  from  New 
York.  He  said  that  Asheville  air  affected  him  like  champagne; 
it  went  to  his  head;  and  he  was  apt  to  do  things  for  which  he 
would  be  sorry  in  the  grim  dawn  of  New  York. 

When  the  construction  work  of  1903  was  well  under  way, 
with  me  in  charge,  my  health  collapsed  again,  and  I  was  packed 
off,  this  time  to  Davos,  Switzerland.  Father,  with  the  help  of 
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my  assistant,  John  Burckel,  finished  the  work,  and  for  a  time 
at  least,  further  construction  was  stopped. 

But  building  was  in  Father’s  blood,  and  from  time  to  time, 
he  would  sneak  in  another  cottage.  First,  cottages  without 
housekeeping  facilities  were  built  as  adjuncts  to  The  Manor. 
Then  followed  housekeeping  cottages  which  were  independent¬ 
ly  rented.  The  original  idea  of  selling  lots  was  lost  in  the 
interest  of  building,  and  none  of  the  property  was  sold  during 
Father’s  life  time. 

About  1906  Manzanita  Cottage  was  built  as  my  especial 
residence.  It  was  always  necessary  for  me  to  keep  rather  a 
careful  balance  in  order  to  operate  a  hotel  where  those  with 
tuberculosis  were  strictly  barred,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have 
all  the  tuberculosis  myself  that  I  wanted.  However  I  got  away 
with  it  by  never  having  direct  charge  of  the  hotel  operation, 
and  spending  only  a  part  of  the  year  in  Asheville,  and  by 
having  my  own  cottage  that  was  never  offered  for  rent. 

About  1906  or  ’07,  Father  built,  high  up  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  a  rambling,  sprawling  cottage  for  his  own  use  as 
a  summer  residence.  He  named  it  “Dogwood”.  I  think  he 
got  a  great  pleasure  from  this  house,  for  the  few  years  he  was 
privileged  to  use  it.  I  remember  exactly  how  Father  looked 
as  he  came  out  on  the  porch  of  Dogwood,  just  as  I  was  telling 
the  family  that  I  was  going  to  marry  Helen  Doyle  Bennett. 
This  was  in  July  1910. 

Before  Father  had  Dogwood  Cottage,  he  and  the  family 
often  spent  the  summer  in  one  of  The  Manor  cottages,  and 
had  their  meals  in  the  main  dining  room.  Often,  as  the  large 
collection  of  Raouls  streamed  through  the  dining  room,  his 
friends  would  remark  that  they  now  knew  why  “The  Captain” 
had  built  a  hotel. 

Reviewing  what  I  have  written,  I  am  struck  by  the  fact 
that  I  have  given  far  too  little  importance  to  Mother’s  con¬ 
nection  with  the  entire  Asheville  operation.  As  I  have  inti¬ 
mated  above,  I  suspect  that  it  was  she  who  promoted  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Deaver  farm  in  the  beginning.  From  that  time 
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until  the  sad  day  in  1913,  when  Father  died,  Mother  was  just 
as  much  a  part  of  the  Asheville  venture  as  he  was.  The  prop- 
erty  was  in  her  name  until  it  was  turned  over  to  our  Albemarle 
Park  Company  in  1898.  Mother  never  begrudged  the  money 
she  saw  going  into  it,  and  she  always  knew  we  would  get  it 
back.  She  was  always  particularly  interested,  as  was  Father, 
in  the  planting  of  the  place.  They  would  spend  hours  wander¬ 
ing  around  together  and  deciding  on  a  tree  here,  or  a  planta¬ 
tion  of  shrubs  there,  or  a  bed  of  flowers  around  The  Manor  or 
cottages.  As  old  Jim  remarked,  “Mr.  Tom  would  never  have 
anything  but  grass  if  it  worn’t  fer  his  Ma  and  Pa!” 

Father  was  never  so  confident  that  we  would  get  our  money 
back.  A  year  or  two  before  he  died,  he  went  over  his  balance 
sheet  with  me.  When  he  came  to  his  investment  in  Albemarle 
Park  which  stood  at  around  $250,000.00,  he  said,  that  he  never 
expected  his  heirs  to  get  this  back,  but  he  had  had  lots  of  fun 
spending  it,  and  we  would  have  just  to  do  the  best  we  could 
with  it.  At  that  time  he  said  the  safest  thing  in  the  list  was 
the  Atlantic  and  Birmingham  Railroad  bonds,  and  that  we 
should  hold  them,  and  hold  the  railroad’s  feet  to  the  fire  if 
necessary.  In  1920,  seven  years  after  Father’s  death,  we  sold 
the  stock  of  the  Albemarle  Park  Company  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Grove, 
after  having  sold  several  of  the  cottages  to  outsiders.  The 
entire  sales  netted  well  over  a  half  million  dollars.  And  with 
the  irony  of  fate,  I  held  my  A.  and  B.  bonds  until  the  road  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  got  60  cents  on  the  dollar! 

T.  W.  R. 

The  story  of  Albemarle  Park  shows  Father  in  the  role  he 
loved  the  best.  Dynamic  executive  though  he  was,  these  other 
parts  he  loved  to  play  were  nearer  to  his  heart,  and  more  truly 
expressive  of  his  inmost  character.  To  design,  to  create,  to 
express  Beauty  and  Order — this  was  his  fundamental  urge. 
Thus  the  Albemarle  Park  project,  during  the  last  two  decades 
of  his  life,  provided  not  only  relaxation  from  arduous  labor, 
not  only  a  charming  second  home  for  his  family,  not  only  con- 
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genial  occupation  for  his  beloved  son,  Tom,  but  afforded  him 
a  superlative  medium  of  self-expression. 

Father  was  solicitous  for  all  his  children.  There  were  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  for  all  of  us;  for  the  girls,  beautiful 
clothes,  social  careers,  foreign  travel;  for  the  boys,  keen  interest 
and  advice  in  their  choice  of  their  life  work,  joined  with  gen¬ 
erous  financial  assistance.  But  what  he  loved  was  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  enterprise — to  assist  in  the  creation  of  a  project. 
That  is  why  Albemarle  Park  was  a  source  of  continuous  grati¬ 
fication  to  him. 
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The  Odorless  Refrigerator  Company 

Only  second  to  Albemarle  was  the  development  in  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  where  Gaston  was  the  man  on  the  ground,  and  Father 
was  Interested  Counsellor  and  Visiting  Participator.  The 
Odorless  Refrigerator  Company  (now,  in  1942,  the  Cavalier 
Corporation)  did  not  play  a  large  part  in  the  family  life  during 
Father’s  life  time;  but,  in  the  years  since  1913,  excepting  only 
a  period  in  the  Great  Depression,  those  members  of  the  family 
who  retained  their  holdings  of  stock  in  the  company  have 
found  it  a  source  of  most  welcome  and  important  income.  As 
one  of  the  major  interests  of  the  last  ten  years  of  Father’s  life, 
I  felt  that  the  story  of  the  Odorless  Refrigerator  Company 
should  be  given  especial  mention.  Naturally,  this  came  within 
the  province  of  Gaston.  He  wrote  me  a  personal  letter,  touch¬ 
ing  upon  other  points  which  I  had  asked  for;  and  he  gave  all 
too  little  space  to  his  own  enterprise.  But,  even  in  these  brief 
notes,  we  have  glimpses  of  the  traits  of  Father’s  character 
which  have  been  mentioned. 

Gaston’s  letter: 

Dear  Sister; — 

“  *  *  *  *  Two  years  for  me  in  Savannah  in  Mr.  Florance 
Minis’  ship  brokerage  firm,  in  which  1  discovered  I  was  never 
cut  out  for  a  broker.  Christmas  night,  1904,  sitting  rather 
disconsolately  at  708  Peachtree  discussing  what  next,  with 
Father  provoked  at  my  usual  pessimism.  The  next  morning 
we  walked  down  town  together  and  stopped  at  Mr.  Ernest 
Woodruff’s  office  to  get  an  address.  Mr.  Woodruff,  with  his 
usual  alert  curiosity,  wanted  to  know  what  I  wanted  with  the 
address;  one  word  led  to  another,  and  he  mentioned  a  little 
concern  in  Chattanooga  that  had  been  offered  to  him  for  sale. 

I  went  to  Chattanooga  that  night  to  look  it  over,  Father  offer¬ 
ed  to  join  me  in  the  purchase,  we  put  in  $15,000.00  apiece  and 
I  was  settled  for  life. 
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Father  was  tremendously  interested  in  helping  rne  re¬ 
design  and  rebuild  the  old  tumble-down  plant;  you  know  he 
would  be.  And  of  course  he  put  in  a  lot  more  money;  he 
would  do  that  too.  Fie  came  to  Chattanooga  often  in  the  years 
that  followed,  and  the  old  happy  fellowship  went  on  and  on. 

Naturally  he  was  no  teacher  in  mercantile  matters  and  I 
was  a  slow  learner.  Five  years  went  by  with  little  progress 
and  he  was  just  beginning  to  show  a  little  discouragement 
when  my  ship  came  in  in  1910.  He  lived  to  see  two  more 
prosperous  years,  and  departed,  I  think,  with  the  comfortable 
feeling  that  I  was  safely  on  the  right  track.  I  have  sometimes 
wished  he  could  have  seen  the  many  very  prosperous  years 
just  ahead,  but  if  he  had  he  might  have  lived  to  see  those  still 
beyond.  But  then  he  might,  out  of  his  greater  wisdom,  have 
saved  me  some  of  the  mistakes  that  cost  so  dear  for  so  long. 

But  nature  did  not  give  us  our  parents  for  keeps,  and 
sometime  we  must  cast  loose.  I  am  always  glad  he  died  while 
his  mind  was  bright  and  keen  and  youthful!  And  Mother, 
too,  kept  hers  to  the  end,  at  a  far  greater  age  than  Father’s. 
Aunty  once  said  that  the  older  children  in  a  family  always  had 
the  best,  for  they  had  the  youth  of  their  parents.  But  we  were 
fortunate  on  both  ends,  for  our  parents  kept  their  youth  so 
long! 

Affectionately  yours, 

Gaston. 
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Associated  Charities  and  Raoul  Foundation 

Something  has  already  been  said  of  Father’s  interest  in 
the  newly  founded  Associated  Charities  of  Atlanta.  This 
claimed  his  attention  just  about  the  time  when  he  was  relin¬ 
quishing  his  duties  with  the  Mexican  National  Railroad,  in 
the  spring  of  1904.  The  Associated  Charities  came  into  this 
narrative  in  Part  Nine  primarily  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Rebecca,  as  a  sketch  of  her  interests  in  the  years  between  her 
earlier  social  triumphs  and  her  marriage.  We  should  now 
note  the  delightful  relationship  established  between  Father 
and  Rebecca,  through  the  medium  of  this  common  interest. 
He  was  doing  with  this  most  congenial  daughter,  on  a  lesser 
scale,  the  same  kind  of  thing  which  enlisted  his  interest  with 
the  sons  in  Asheville  and  Chattanooga — working  with  her, 
advising  her,  enjoying  her  charm  and  her  intelligence.  To 
revert  to  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Gaston’s  letter  above, 
we  may  observe  that  it  was  toward  the  end  of  Father’s  life 
that  he  had  the  opportunity  of  establishing  real  intimacy  with 
several  of  his  adult  children,  and  deriving  great  pleasure  from 
his  contact  with  their  lively  personalities;  while  the  gain  to 
them  was  inestimable. 

As  daughters  will,  after  four  brief  years,  Rebecca  exchanged 
her  work  with  the  Associated  Charities  for  the  fuller  life  of 
marriage.  As  for  Father,  the  work  grew,  and  so  did  his  in¬ 
terest  in  it,  as  he  saw  it  expanding  under  his  practiced  hands. 
He  was  fond  of  the  group  of  young  people  who  worked  with 
him — Joseph  Logan,  Rosa  Lowe,  Margaret  Laing.  1  heir  very 
real  and  great  affection  for  him  and  their  boundless  loyalty, 
must  have  been  a  source  of  intense  gratification  in  these  closing 
years  of  Father’s  life.  When  Age  is  thus  crowned,  we  see 
therein  a  symbol  of  the  worth  and  beauty  of  character  of  him 
who  enjoys  such  blessing. 

Father’s  work  with  the  Associated  Charities  was  only  the 
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prelude  to  the  wider  development  with  which  his  name  has 
come  to  be  indissolubly  associated  and  widely  known  through¬ 
out  the  state.  The  National  Tuberculosis  Association  was 
founded  in  1906.  In  1907,  the  Associated  Charities  in  Atlanta, 
in  the  old  Gould  Building,  was  enlarged  by  including  a  small 
room  “down  the  hall”,  which  became  the  office  of  the  Atlanta 
Anti-Tuberculosis  and  Visiting  Nurse  Association.  It  will  be 
observed  that  this  was  one  of  the  earliest  local  societies  in  the 
country.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  Atlanta  led,  nationally, 
in  the  development  of  this  work  among  Negroes.  For  two 
years,  Father  and  Mr.  John  J.  Eagan  “paid  every  dollar  of 
expense”  for  this  charity.  In  March,  1909,  it  is  noted  that 
Captain  Raoul  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  “The  report  of  the  work  of  this  Association  for 
1913  shows  in  a  rather  startling  way  how  Captain  Raoul  and 
his  associates  had  provided  for  a  terrible  need”.  * 

The  State  Sanatorium  at  Alto,  Georgia,  on  the  Southern 
Road,  came  into  being — not  the  imposing  building  which, 
from  the  car  window,  the  traveller  now  sees  crowning  the  hill 
top,  but  a  quite  small,  one-story,  frame  house  on  the  other 
side  of  the  railroad.  Almost  at  once  it  was  found  that  the 
Sanatorium  was  too  pitifully  small  for  the  demand.  Father 
then  led  in  the  establishment  of  Battle  Hill  Sanitarium,  of  the 
City  of  Atlanta  and  Fulton  County. 

For  the  inauguration  of  anti-tuberculosis  work  in  Georgia, 
Father  was  more  largely  responsible  than  any  other  person.  * 
With  his  characteristic  thoroughness,  he  visited  northern  in¬ 
stitutions,  both  private  and  public,  in  order  to  learn  to  utilize 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  limited  financial  resources  at  his  dis¬ 
posal.  Father’s  interest  in  this  healing  work  was  first  inspired, 
and  then  quickened,  by  the  situation  in  his  own  family.  But 
not  all  men  would  have  thus  transmuted  their  private  misfor¬ 
tunes  into  activities  for  the  public  good.  1  hat  his  work  might 
continue  after  him,  and  that  the  initial  gains  might  be  per- 

*  Pamphlet  in  Georgia  State  Library,  published  by  Raoul  Foundation  in  1914, 
entitled  “William  Greene  Raoul”. 
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petuated  and  not  dissipated  by  neglect,  he  established  in  his 
will  a  fund  of  fifty  thousand  dollars — The  Raoul  Foundation. 

The  first  Board  of  Trustees  was  named  by  him.  Its  mem¬ 
bers  were  Mrs.  Fred  G.  Hodgson,  Mr.  T.  K.  Glenn,  Mr.  R.  J. 
Guinn,  Mr.  J.  K.  Ottley,  and  Mr.  Jos.  A.  McCord.  With  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Ottley,  who  resigned  ten  years  ago,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Goddard,  the  original  members  of  the 
Board  are  still  serving  in  1942 — twenty-nine  years  later. 

After  two  decades  of  beneficent  and  progressive  existence 
the  Raoul  Foundation  celebrated  its  twentieth  anniversary. 
On  May  4,  1933,  the  Atlanta  Journal  carried  an  editorial 
which  is  a  rarely  eloquent  tribute  to  the  vision  and  generosity 
of  our  Father.  Tom  had  preserved  this,  and  he  confided  it 
to  me  to  be  used  in  this  Memoir  as  I  might  desire.  I  wish  to 
include  it  in  its  entirety.  It  is  true  and  it  is  beautiful.  The 
unknown  author  recognizes  true  greatness,  and  has  the  gift 
to  forcefully  express  his  appreciation.  Not  less  beautiful  is 
the  concluding  thought,  quoted  from  Mrs.  Hodgson,  President 
of  the  Foundation. 

TWENTY  YEARS  OF  THE  RAOUL  FOUNDATION 

It  is  twenty  years  since  a  bequest  by  the  late  Captain 
William  G.  Raoul  inaugurated  one  of  the  most  far-visioned 
and  fruitful  philanthropies  in  Georgia’s  history.  That  rare 
gentleman  and  loyal  citizen  devoted  the  latter  stages  of  his 
life  to  social  service,  which  is  the  modern  name  for  the  works 
of  the  Good  Samaritan.  Born  in  Livingston  Parish,  Louisiana, 
in  1843,  of  distinguished  French  ancestry,  he  joined  the  colors 
of  the  Confederacy  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  held  highly  impor¬ 
tant  posts  throughout  the  war,  and  shortly  after  its  close  en¬ 
tered  upon  a  railroad  career  that  carried  him  to  the  forefront 
of  that  field  of  enterprise.  In  1871  he  removed  to  Georgia, 
with  whose  interests  he  was  identified  during  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  Among  his  more  notable  executive  offices  were 
that  as  President  of  the  Central  Railroad  and  Banking  Com¬ 
pany  and  various  associated  lines,  including  the  Ocean  Steam- 
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ship  Company;  President  of  the  Mexican  National  Railroad 
and  the  Texas-Mexican  Railway,  from  1887  to  1904;  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Atlantic  and  Birmingham  Railway  from  its  or¬ 
ganization  to  September  2,  1905;  and  President  of  the  South¬ 
western  Railroad  from  1901  until  his  death,  January  17,  1913. 
Such  were  his  achievements  in  the  realm  of  affairs,  but  his 
crowning  work  was  done  in  a  very  different  sphere  and  toward 
the  end  of  a  crowded  life. 

In  his  mid-sixties  Captain  Raoul,  then  residing  in  At¬ 
lanta,  grew  keenly  interested  in  the  Associated  Charities,  and 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  as  one  of  its  branches  a  free 
dispensary  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  which  has  rightly 
been  called  “the  beginning  of  the  anti-tuberculosis  crusade  in 
Georgia”.  That  was  in  April  1907.  The  dispensary  was  sup¬ 
plemented,  some  years  later,  by  a  visiting  nurses  association; 
then  by  appeals  to  the  Legislature  which  resulted  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  first  unit  of  the  State  Sanatorium  at  Alto;  and  by 
municipal  efforts  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  city’s 
Battle  Hill  Sanitarium.  Captain  Raoul  was  the  prime  mover 
in  all  these  endeavors,  giving  to  them  unstintedly  of  his  time 
and  talent  and  means,  as  a  pure  labor  of  love. 

With  rare  insight  he  saw  that  tuberculosis  was  not  merely 
an  individual  affliction,  but  a  social  ill,  and  that  only  by  the 
organized  and  sustained  attack  of  social  forces  could  it  be 
conquered.  The  public  mind  must  be  enlightened,  the  public 
conscience  aroused,  and  public  resources  mustered  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  least  of  the  malady’s  victims  in  order  that  thous¬ 
ands  of  others  mights  be  spared  and  the  community  might  be 
safe.  To  this  idea,  rich  alike  in  economic  wisdom  and  in  social 
justice,  and  in  true  Christian  charity  which  embraces  them 
both,  he  dedicated  the  closing  tides  of  his  career.  More,  in  his 
will  he  provided  a  trust  fund  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  a 
Foundation  by  means  of  which  his  work  should  live  after  him 
as  a  progressive  power  of  human  betterment. 

Thus  for  two  decades  the  W.  G.  Raoul  Foundation,  under 
the  guidance  of  five  able  and  devoted  trustees,  has  carried 
forward  a  benevolence  of  immense  import  to  the  common 
weal.  By  its  wisely  conceived  and  well  directed  educational 
efforts,  it  has  energized  and  made  more  effective,  in  this  and 
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in  neighboring  States,  all  the  forces  that  are  enlisted  in  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  tuberculosis.  Speaking  for  the  Foun¬ 
dation’s  board  of  trustees  and  their  co-workers,  Mrs.  F.  G. 
Hodgson,  as  President,  says  on  this,  its  twentieth  anniversary; 
“We  have  tried  to  build  a  monument  to  our  friend  in  the  lives 
of  suffering  people  throughout  Georgia  and  the  South  and  the 
country,  for  the  Raoul  Foundation  is  nationally  known  and 
recognized.  Although  this  monument  cannot  be  seen  by  the 
passer-by,  we  feel  nevertheless  than  in  the  handling  of  a  be¬ 
quest  like  this  there  is  something  of  the  glory  of  the  Eternal.” 

Fitting  words  those  are  for  the  work  they  describe  and  for 
the  great  heart  and  noble  spirit  to  whom  they  pay  tribute. 
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PART  ELEVEN 


1913-1942 


DuRING  1914  and  1915,  my  Mother  built  a  home 
in  the  then  new  and  most  attractive  district  of  Druid  Hills, 
between  Atlanta  and  Decatur.  My  Father  must  have  had 
prevision  of  her  desire,  for  he  left  provision  in  his  will  that  she 
be  supplied  with  funds  to  build  a  home  for  herself  wherever 
she  might  wish.  She  longed  to  have  Rosine  with  her,  and  she 
felt  that  the  purer  air  of  the  suburban  locality  might  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  tonic  to  enable  Rosine  to  live  there  at  least  a  part  of 
the  year.  There  were  extensive  grounds,  affording  ample  op¬ 
portunity  for  both  Rosine  and  Mother  to  indulge  their  taste 
for  gardening. 

The  home  at  708  Peachtree  shared  the  fate  of  many  another 
beautiful  building  of  the  luscious  Nineties.  It  was  rented  and 
used  as  a  boarding  house  for  many  years.  Mother  was  not 
willing  to  sell  it  for  any  price  then  obtainable.  After  her 
death,  the  Brothers  and  Sisters  kept  it  for  five  years,  and  fin¬ 
ally  sold  it  to  the  Red  Cross  in  1942 — feeling  a  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  the  old  place  should  not  be  destroyed,  but  should 
fulfill  its  destiny  by  meeting  a  need  of  the  community. 

Mother  was  fond  of  the  home  which  she  had  designed  and 
built.  She  liked  to  plant  her  shrubs,  make  her  lawn,  cultivate 
flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  Aunty  spent  much  time  with 
her;  and  Mother  often  visited  Great  Hill  Place.  Thus  the 
life-long,  close  and  tender  companionship  continued  until  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  death  of  Aunty  December  7th,  1920. 

Aunty  had  little  or  no  desire  for  travel;  hut  Mother,  under 
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the  stimulus  of  the  interests  of  her  children,  went  about  quite 
a  good  deal.  Wherever  they  lived,  she  visited  them — not  very 
frequently,  and  always  briefly;  but  sufficiently  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  them  all.  What  she  really  loved  best  was  to  have 
them  visit  her;  and  this  they  did,  feeling  free,  according  to  the 
old  tradition,  to  bring  to  her  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  to 
seek  shelter  with  her  from  the  rebuffs  of  the  world.  When  the 
birth  of  Loring’s  Mary  Wadleigh  (Polly)  was  expected,  her 
father  had  recently  returned  from  duty  with  the  A.  E.  F.  in 
France.  My  Mother  insisted  that  the  child  should  be  born  at 
her  house;  and  so  it  was  arranged. 

Mother’s  pleasure  in  social  affairs  was  now  to  a  certain 
extent  transferred  to  the  larger  interests  of  the  community. 
Always  an  ardent  proponent  of  the  rights  of  women,  she  be¬ 
came  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  move¬ 
ment.  She  gave  both  money  and  time  to  the  campaign  in 
Georgia  and  Atlanta,  finding  great  happiness  in  the  compan¬ 
ionship  of  Eleonore  in  this  most  vital  work.  Many  of  the 
gatherings  in  her  home  were  now  in  the  cause  of  Suffrage — 
teas,  meetings,  luncheons,  and  so  on.  Although  the  large  and 
noteworthy  social  functions  of  earlier  days  had  become  memo¬ 
ries  only,  Mother  never  ceased  to  love  to  entertain  her  friends 
for  the  sake  of  friendship;  and  few  indeed  were  the  weeks 
which  passed  without  guests  at  dinner,  lunch,  and  tea;  and 
not  many  months  passed  without  house  guests  partaking  of 
her  over-flowing  hospitality.  And  this  was  so,  even  up  to  the 
very  end. 

In  the  summer  of  1924  Mother  and  Eleonore  organized  an 
expedition  to  France.  Rebecca  and  her  children  were  part  of 
it.  It  was  like  Mother’s  adventurous  spirit  to  choose  to  travel 
on  a  freighter  from  Savannah.  But  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  expedition  returned  more  conventionally  and  comfortably 
on  a  passenger  steamer!  They  went  to  enjoy  themselves  and 
to  study  French;  and  both  objectives  seem  to  have  been  at¬ 
tained. 

Years  later,  in  the  summer  of  1934,  Lieutenant  Commander 
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Everett  Dole  Capehart,  U.  S.  N.  (Retired),  the  son  of  Moth¬ 
er’s  first  cousin,  Sadie  Wadley  Capehart,  arranged  that  the 
two  ladies  should  go  together  from  New  York  to  the  West 
Coast,  by  boat  through  the  Panama  Canal.  Everett  accom¬ 
panied  them.  Mother  travelled  alone  to  New  York,  and  was 
met  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station  by  William,  who  stayed  with 
her  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  until  the  steamer  sailed  on  the 
following  day.  The  party  visited  Everett’s  brother  Wadleigh, 
at  that  time  Executive  Officer  of  the  Naval  Air  Sation,  San 
Diego,  on  the  California  coast;  then  returned  the  way  they 
had  come.  * 

Although  Mother  had  hesitated  about  undertaking  this 
trip,  nevertheless,  she  had  felt  real  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of 
travel.  She  had  been  rather  continuously  at  home  for  some 
time  past.  Her  last  extended  jaunt  had  been  in  1928,  when  I 
was  her  travelling  companion,  and  we  had  spent  four  or  five 
weeks  in  Florida  and  Nassau.  Mother  never  was  one  who 
willingly  endured  routine,  and  therefore  it  was  with  consider¬ 
able  satisfaction  that  she  prepared  to  go  abroad  once  again. 
But  when  she  returned,  we  felt  that  a  change  had  taken  place. 
The  zest  and  vigor  we  had  once  known  were  lacking.  I  thought 


*  Extract  from  letter  written  in  October  1942  by  Everett  Dole  Capehart  to  his 
second  cousin,  William  Greene  Raoul; 

I  am  answering  herewith  the  questions  that  you  ask  in  connection  v/ith  the 
famous  trip  to  California  made  by  your  mother  and  my  mother  and  myself  in  1934. 

(a)  The  trip  was  made  in  June  and  July  1934. 

(b)  The  SS  PENNSYLVANIA  of  the  Panama  Pacific  Lines  departed 
from  New  York  on  June  16,  1934. 

(c)  The  PENNSYLVANIA  arrived  in  San  Pedro,  California,  on  June 
29th.  We  visited  Wadleigh  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  in  their 
Coronado  home  and  reembarked  on  the  PENNSYLVANIA  from 
San  Pedro  on  July  9th,  arriving  back  in  New  York  on  July  23rd. 

(d)  At  the  time  Wadleigh  was  the  Executive  Officer  of  the  Naval 
Air  Station,  San  Diego,  which  is  located  on  North  Island  in  Coro¬ 
nado  Bay. 

We  all  went  ashore  in  Havana  on  the  trip  west  and  spent  several  hours 
motoring  about  the  beautiful  city.  On  arrival  in  San  Pedro  we  were  met  by 
Wadleigh  and  motored  to  Coronado  with  him,  and  on  leaving  Coronado  we 
motored  with  Wadleigh  to  San  Pedro  by  way  of  Los  Angeles,  Hollywood,  Beverly 
Hills  and  surrounding  country.  1  shall  never  forget  that  trip  and  I  shall  never 
have  any  difficulty  in  visualizing  Cousin  Mary  and  my  mother  as  they  looked 
in  their  steamer  chairs  and  as  they  sat  with  me  in  the  dining  salon.  They  were 
both  women  of  outstanding  personality. 
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she  was  saddened  by  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  age  had 
dimmed  her  capacity  for  enthusiasm,  and  had  dulled  the  keen 
edge  of  her  enjoyment.  She  had  always  so  loved  travel,  ex¬ 
citement  and  adventure! 

Age  was  at  last,  slowly,  month  by  month,  encroaching  upon 
that  stout  spirit  and  vigorous  frame.  Mother  began  to  seem 
like  a  “little  old  lady”.  She  was  with  us  for  two  years  after 
the  Panama  trip.  It  was  evident  that  life  became  increasingly 
an  effort  for  her;  and  she  often  had  to  struggle  against  weari¬ 
ness  and  pain.  In  July,  1936,  her  weakness  was  distressing. 
Eleonore  was  in  Highlands  with  her  family.  Marion  came 
from  Chattanooga  to  devote  herself  to  Mother.  In  the  last 
days  of  July,  Mother  seemed  worse  than  usual,  but  her  physi¬ 
cian  assured  us  that  she  would  rally  from  this,  as  she  had  so 
often  done  before,  and  insisted  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
summon  Eleonore.  Then,  quite  suddenly,  on  the  last  day  of 
July,  she  sank  into  a  coma,  from  which  she  never  emerged; 
and  in  the  early  hours  of  August  first,  she  quietly  ceased  to 
breathe.  Marion  and  I,  and  Wadley  Glenn  and  Rosine  Raoul 
were  with  her.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  Friday,  we  had  sum¬ 
moned  Gaston  and  Eleonore,  but  they  could  not  arrive  before 
the  end,  although  Eleonore  had  travelled  down  the  mountain 
roads  of  North  Georgia  all  that  night,  in  her  great  anxiety  and 
grief. 

*  #  *  *  # 

January  22nd,  1943 — I  realize  today,  when  this  MS  is  al¬ 
ready  in  the  printer’s  hands,  that  I  have,  quite  inexplicably, 
failed  to  tell,  in  the  body  of  my  narrative,  the  pretty  little  stoiy 
of  my  Mother’s  name.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  here,  as 
we  lovingly  and  reverently  take  our  leave  of  the  dominant 
old  lady  of  eighty-eight  years,  to  cast  a  glimpse,  like  a  ray  of 
sunlight,  upon  the  tiny  baby  who  had  just  come  to  claim  a 
place  in  the  world,  almost  a  century  before. 

My  Grandmother  lay,  with  her  new-born  daughter  in  her 
arms,  and  the  older  daughter,  Sarah,  aged  three,  was  ushered  in 
to  see  the  new-comer. 
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“What’s  that  baby’s  name,  Ma?” 

“She  hasn’t  any  name  yet,  Sarah.  She  is  your  little  sister. 
Maybe  you  know  a  nice  name  for  her?” 

“’Course  I  do!  Let’s  name  her  Little  Miss  Mary  Millen” — 
without  a  moment  of  hesitation.  And  Little  Miss  Mary  Millen 
she  was  for  all  the  years  thereafter.  For  a  time  she  was  called 
“Little  Miss  Mary”;  then  it  was  shortened  to  “Miss  Mary”, 
and  so  her  mother  and  sister  always  called  her.  To  her  hus¬ 
band  she  was  Maiy.  Her  youngest  son-in-law  revived  the  old 
custom,  and  to  Harry  Greene  she  was  again  “Miss  Mary”. 

The  original  Miss  Mary  Millen  was  a  lady,  not  young,  as 
young  ladies  went  in  those  days,  who  was  daughter  of  a  friend 
of  my  Grandfather,  much  older  than  himself.  Rather  late  in 
life  Miss  Mary  Millen  married  Mr.  William  Rogers,  firm  friend 
of  Grandpa,  Superintendent  of  the  Central  of  Georgia,  a  large, 
broad-shouldered  Scot,  as  strong,  as  sturdy,  as  solid,  as  his 
own  hills;  kindly,  withal,  and  fond  of  children;  and  always 
very  good  to  us. 

Mrs.  Rogers  remembered  being  among  the  groups  of  child¬ 
ren  who  strewed  flowers  for  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  when 
he  visited  Savannah.  She  long  survived  her  husband,  and  lived 
to  be  one  hundred  and  two  years  old.  To  her  funeral,  in 
Savannah,  in  1925, 1  went,  as  the  representative  of  my  Mother. 

#  *  *  #  # 

After  having  lived  again,  these  past  months,  with  my 
Brothers  and  Sisters  through  their  childhood  and  early  ma¬ 
turity,  I  am  loath  to  say  farewell  until  I  shall  have  at  least 
indicated  the  courses  they  pursued  through  life  from  1913  to 
the  present  year,  1942.  Some  of  us  are  Grandparents;  our 
heads  have  long  since  whitened;  we  are  all  blessed  in  having 
homes  and  occupations.  Let  me  trace,  very  briefly,  in  the 
pages  next  following,  the  paths  we  have  trod. 
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Mary 

The  period  of  Maty’s  Army  life  was  spent  in  New  Orleans; 
Washington;  Willett’s  Point,  Long  Island;  a  brief  and  blissful 
trip  to  England  and  France  in  1900;  five  years  in  Seattle;  two 
years  in  the  Philippines;  and  about  five  years  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  After  nineteen  years  of  married  life,  she  and  her  husband 
had  arrived  at  a  climax  of  misunderstanding  and  unhappiness. 
She  felt  that  the  interests  of  the  whole  family  of  five  would 
be  best  served  by  ceasing  to  attempt  to  carry  on  a  household 
which  was  united  in  outward  semblance  only.  Ralph  was  in 
college;  Walter  almost  ready  to  enter  Prep,  school.  Mary 
took  her  little  daughter  and  left  her  husband’s  house.  He 
never  asked  her  to  return. 

When  she  took  this  step,  she  thought  she  should  have  to 
support  herself  and  the  child;  and  she  felt  she  could  do  it.  To 
her  surprise,  and  never-ending  gratitude,  she  found  that,  by 
his  will,  her  Father  had  made  her  financially  independent  for 
life;  and  she  would  be  free  to  live  and  care  for  her  daughter 
without  seeking  commercial  employment. 

In  the  summer  of  1914  she  came  to  Atlanta,  and  built  the 
home  on  East  Tenth  Street,  which  she  now  occupies.  Like 
the  homes  of  her  Brothers  and  Sisters,  it  is  a  fair  abode.  True 
children  of  our  Father,  we  have  all  loved  to  build  homes  of 
beauty  and  dignity. 


'  William 

William’s  espousal  of  the  doctrines  of  Socialism  has  been 
noted.  Putting  into  practice  the  intention  expressed  in  the 
passage  from  The  Rolling  Stone ,  page  131  of  the  Memoir,  he 
forsook  the  worldly  position  he  had  hitherto  occupied,  and 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  working  class.  He  built  himself  an 
elaborate  tool  chest,  fitted  it  with  tools,  and  betook  himself  to 
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Birmingham,  where  he  essayed  to  earn  his  living  at  the  trade 
of  Carpenter.  Through  many  adventures,  among  them  hobo¬ 
ing,  “soap-boxing”,  harvesting  wheat,  writing  editorials,  and 
organizing  for  the  Socialist  Party,  he  found  himself  in  Mon¬ 
tana,  where  he  took  up  a  homestead  claim,  and  proceeded  to 
develop  it.  After  receiving  his  inheritance,  this  project  was 
abandoned. 

He  spent  some  time  with  me  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  I 
had  set  up  my  solitary  housekeeping  in  a  “duplex”.  His  sup¬ 
port  and  companionship  were  a  sorely  needed  assistance  to 
me  in  those  first  months  of  my  separation  from  my  family.  It 
was  a  time  when  the  world  seemed  strange  and  huge — and  I 
an  infinitesimally  small  and  timid  atom. 

After  a  few  months,  William  was  called  to  Georgia  on  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  his  much  loved  cousin,  William  M. 
Wadley.  He  remained  some  time,  on  the  old  plantation  at 
Rogers.  He  married  his  cousin  Winifred,  the  sister  of  William 
Wadley.  Within  a  short  time  divorce  followed.  William  then 
removed  to  New  York,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  Liberal 
Club,  and  lived  in  the  famous  Greenwich  Village. 

He  married  Margaret  Lente,  of  an  old  and  once  wealthy 
New  York  family. 

Always  fond  of  the  sea,  he  invested  in  a  schooner,  and  had 
varied  plans  for  making  her  pay  her  w'ay  by  carrying  cargoes 
up  and  down  the  coast.  In  the  fall  of  1918,  while  in  the  West 
Indies,  he  was  caught  by  weather  so  severe  that  the  “Bastom” 
was  all  but  wrecked;  and  Margaret  very  narrowly  escaped 
being  carried  overboard  by  a  tremendous  wave  which  broke 
over  the  deck.  The  ship  weathered  it,  and  other  storms;  and 
brought  a  cargo  of  cocoanuts  safely  into  Charleston.  Margaret 
returned  from  Cuba  by  steamer  and  rail.  In  Charleston  the 
schooner  filled  a  contract  with  the  Fox  Film  Company  for 
“Peg  of  the  Pirates”.  On  the  return  voyage  to  Savannah  she 
was  lost  off  East  Edisto  Inlet,  South  Carolina.  The  weather 
was  calm;  the  moon  bright;  William  was  at  the  helm — when 
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they  struck  the  shoal;  and  there  she  stayed.  Nothing  could 
be  rescued  except  the  lives  of  the  crew. 

The  Bastom  carried  down  almost  all  the  fortune  of  her 
owner;  and  she  was  not  insured — fortunately,  as  an  old  sea 
Captain  told  him,  for  William’s  reputation. 

Margaret  had  had  enough  of  the  sea.  They  could  no  longer 
afford  travel;  indeed,  the  mere  question  of  living  had  become 
a  serious  one.  They  decided  to  buy  a  small  farm.  It  was  to 
be  near  the  sea,  and  at  the  north.  They  were  attracted  to  the 
region  around  Atlantic  Highlands,  in  New  Jersey,  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  residence  there  of  one  of  Margaret’s  aunts.  They 
found  a  suitable  place,  with  a  house  almost  a  century  old.  The 
artistic  taste  of  Margaret,  and  William’s  taste  and  ingenuity, 
have  converted  the  old  farmhouse  into  a  most  charming  home, 
with  lovely  garden,  and  indispensable  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Through  the  years,  modern  conveniences  have  been  added,  to 
make  as  pleasant  and  cozy  a  nest  for  two  artists  as  anyone 
could  desire. 

Between  1924  and  1929  William  made  a  small  fortune  in 
the  New  York  stock  market;  and  this  was  spent  lavishly  in 
the  good  things  of  life,  which  included  two  trips  to  France.  But 
1929  and  1930  wiped  out  all  this;  and  the  two  artists  felt  that 
they  were  fortunate  to  have  their  pretty  home  and  a  modest 
living. 


Gaston 

The  purchase  by  Father  and  Gaston  of  the  refrigerator 
manufacturing  business  in  Chattanooga  pretty  well  marked 
out  Gaston’s  niche  in  life  thenceforward.  1  he  size  of  the 
business  has  steadily  increased  through  the  years,  and  several 
changes  in  name  and  corporate  structure  have  taken  place. 
Late  in  1937  its  present  name,  Cavalier  Corporation,  was 
adopted. 

Soon  after  going  to  Chattanooga,  Gaston  established  him- 
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self  at  housekeeping  in  a  rented  house  on  Oak  Street.  It  has 
been  noted  that  William  lived  there  with  him  for  a  time. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage,  he  built  a  “shack”  on  the 
land  which  he  had  purchased  on  Lookout  Mountain,  intending 
to  spend  his  summers  there,  and  winters  in  the  town  below. 
But  the  semi-camp  life  was  so  pleasing  to  the  young  couple 
that  the}"  soon  decided  to  make  their  year  round  home  on  the 
mountain — the  more  so  as  Gaston  had  from  the  first  intended 
to  build  his  permanent  home  there.  The  house  was  built  in 
1912,  when  the  financial  outlook  for  his  Company  was  more 
than  fair;  and  his  home  reflected  his  circumstances.  It  is  a 
large,  beautiful  and  well-built  house,  with  ample  space  about 
for  Marion's  delightful  gardens.  It  stands  on  the  very  edge 
of  a  precipitous  fall  of  the  western  slope  of  the  mountain,  and 
commands  a  glorious  view  of  the  wide  and  rolling  country  out 
beyond.  As  an  afterthought,  Gaston  built  a  long  piazza,  ex¬ 
tending  at  right  angles  from  the  main  house,  carried,  like  a 
railway  trestle,  on  lofty  iron  supports  and  girders.  Trees  reach 
up  from  the  hillside  far  below,  so  that  one  is  literally  perching 
in  the  topmost  branches  of  oaks  and  pines. 

Surely  a  delightful  dwelling!  It  testifies  to  Gaston’s  ad¬ 
herence  to  that  family  tradition  which  centers  its  aspirations 
around  the  building  of  a  home,  and  the  perpetuation  of  a 
family.  It  was  beyond  the  vision,  even  of  the  wisest,  to  fore¬ 
see  the  shocks  of  fortune  through  which  the  country,  and  even 
the  world,  was  to  pass  in  the  coming  thirty  years.  We  did  not 
then  know  that  our  feet  were  on  the  first  steps  of  a  path  which 
was  to  take  us,  through  upheaval  and  travail,  into  one  of  the 
epochal  transitions  of  all  time. 
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Tom 

Within  The  Manor  grounds,  Tom  lived  in  various  places. 
Perhaps  he  has  not,  in  his  description  of  The  Manor  project, 
sufficiently  emphasized  the  fun  which  Father  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
had  in  playing  with  all  kinds  of  unconventional  and  charming 
building.  There  was  The  Lodge,  built  over  the  entrance  drive¬ 
way,  where  Tom  lived  and  kept  house  during  the  building  of 
The  Manor,  and  some  years  thereafter;  there  was  Crow’s  Nest, 
perched  on  the  side  of  a  steep  ravine;  there  was  Manzanita, 
cottage  for  a  bachelor,  hidden  among  trees,  quite  removed 
from  the  Manor  proper.  Manzanita  was  Tom’s  own,  and  no 
one  else  lived  in  it  until  he  gave  it  up  for  a  house,  “Milfoil”, 
more  suited  to  his  growing  family.  Helen  came  as  a  Bride  to 
Manzanita;  and  I  remember  my  pleased  surprise  at  seeing  her 
lovely  dressing  mirror  and  candles,  and  all  her  pink  fluffiness, 
adorning  the  hitherto  severe  bachelor  quarters. 

After  1913  there  was  no  one  who  had  the  time,  the  interest, 
or  the  means,  to  go  on  playing  with  Albemarle  Park.  The 
family  decided  that  it  should  be  put  on  a  profitable  basis. 
Looking  towards  that  end,  it  was  agreed  that  an  addition  to 
the  main  building  should  be  built,  and  that  some  of  the  un¬ 
productive  land  and  outlying  cottages  should  be  sold.  This 
addition  was  made  in  1913-1914,  and  cost  far  more  than  the 
original  building.  The  addition  was  made,  not  with  the  idea 
of  selling  the  property,  but  only  to  make  it  a  more  profitable 
enterprise. 

Just  at  this  time,  Mr.  E.  W.  Grove,  of  St.  Louis,  was  build¬ 
ing  “Grove  Park  Inn”,  and  was  spending  money  like  water. 
The  idea  of  selling  our  entire  property  to  him  occurred  to  Tom, 
and  some  advances  were  made,  but  Mr.  Grove  was  not  in¬ 
terested  at  that  time. 

From  1914  to  1920  the  enlarged  Manor  operated  with  great 
success,  and  Tom  thought  it  would  be  a  good  time  to  again 
seek  a  customer.  Not  knowing  that  Mr.  Grove  had  become 
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interested,  he  offered  it  to  another  prospect.  Mr.  Grove  must 
have  learned  what  was  going  on,  as  an  agent  approached  Tom 
with  the  idea  that  the  property  could  now  be  sold  to  Mr.  Grove. 
The  result  was  highly  gratifying,  as  the  sale  was  made  for  over 
twice  what  we  were  willing  to  sell  for  in  1913. 

Just  as  the  sale  of  Albemarle  Park  was  consummated,  those 
in  charge  of  the  Vanderbilt  Estate  decided  to  promote  a  de¬ 
velopment  to  obtain  profit  from  some  of  its  idle  acres.  The 
Biltmore  Estate  Company  was  formed  with  Tom  at  its  head. 
The  central  feature  of  this  development  was  its  very  charming 
Country  Club,  surrounded  by  an  eighteen  hole  golf  course. 
Edging  the  course  and  facing  the  Club  are  many  homes,  one 
of  which  belongs  to  Tom,  who,  at  this  writing  is  still  head  of 
the  Company. 

The  enterprise  was  an  outstanding  success  during  the  boom 
era  of  the  Twenties;  but  with  the  coming  of  the  depression  of 
the  Thirties,  and  the  subsequent  uncertainties  of  life,  it  can 
scarcely  at  this  time  be  called  profitable,  although  the  park  is 
well  kept  up  and  makes  a  beautiful  and  delightful  place  in 
which  to  live. 

Tom  has  always  taken  great  interest  in  the  government  of 
his  city  and  state.  From  time  to  time  he  has  assisted  in  local 
campaigns  for  purifying  city  and  county  politics;  and  has  con¬ 
sistently  taken  part  in  all  forward-looking  public  movements. 
In  recent  years  these  contributions  to  the  social  welfare  have 
received  recognition  by  his  appointment  on  several  boards  of 
state-wide  importance;  among  them,  his  selection  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  in  1933  as  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Park  Com¬ 
mission,  which  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  acquiring  land 
for  inclusion  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park; 
and  his  appointment  in  1936  as  a  member  of  a  commission  to 
formulate  and  recommend  to  the  State  Legislature  a  proper 
law  for  control  of  the  liquor  traffic  of  the  state. 
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Rebecca 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage,  Captain  Altstaetter  was  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia.  Afterwards,  at  Washington 
Barracks,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Later  he  went  to  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  where  he  remained  during  World  War  I. 
The  greater  part  of  Rebecca’s  married  life  has  been  spent  in 
Savannah,  Georgia.  In  1918,  Major  Altstaetter  became  Engi¬ 
neer  in  charge  of  the  Savannah  District,  with  headquarters  in 
Savannah.  Thenceforward,  he  and  Rebecca  were  prominent 
figures  in  the  life  of  the  city.  Fred’s  outstanding  ability  was 
soon  recognized;  and  his  social  talents  gained  him  popularity. 
At  one  time  he  was  President  of  the  Rotary  Club. 

As  a  notable  member,  and,  at  times,  President  of  the  Savan¬ 
nah  League  of  Women  Voters,  Rebecca  became  a  figure  in  the 
political  life  of  the  city,  and  was  able  to  exert  great  influence 
in  favor  of  good  government.  So  marked  a  champion  could 
not  but  be  obnoxious  to  the  proponents  of  old  line  politics,  and 
ways  were  found  to  make  the  Altstaetters  quite  cognizant  of 
this  fact.  Among  other  things,  the  taxes  on  their  property 
were  doubled. 

Fred’s  captivity  in  the  Philippines  had  left  its  mark  on  his 
health  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered.  After  his  promo¬ 
tion  to  the  rank  of  Colonel,  he  was  retired  from  active  service. 
By  this  time  they  had  so  endeared  themselves  to,  and  had 
become  so  endeared  to,  Savannah,  that  they  decided  to  make 
it  their  permanent  home.  They  built  a  very  lovely  house  on 
Fifty-fourth  Street.  Fred  is  as  much  a  builder  as  any  Raoul — 
net  result,  a  large  and  expensive  house;  too  large  after  the 
departure  of  the  children,  and  too  expensive  to  be  comfortably 
maintained.  After  Fred’s  retirement,  Rebecca,  loath  to  give 
up  the  home  to  which  they  v/ere  both  attached,  ran  it  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  as  a  high  class  and  expensive  home  for  the  tourists 
who  flock  to  Savannah  for  a  few  months  each  winter. 

Later,  she  gave  this  up,  and  conducted  a  thriving  and  well- 
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paying  summer  enterprise  at  Rosemary  House,  the  place  which 
had  belonged  to  Rosine,  in  Highlands,  North  Carolina.  Fin¬ 
ally,  the  Altstaetters  exchanged  their  large  house  for  a  smaller 
one,  better  suited  to  their  needs,  situated,  as  the  other  is,  in 
the  newer  residence  district  of  Savannah.  Inveterate  builders 
as  they  are,  they  have  converted  this,  their  present  home,  into 
a  thing  of  grace  and  beauty. 


Agnes 

At  the  time  of  Agnes’  marriage,  she  and  her  husband  rented 
a  small  house  on  Fifth  Street,  in  Atlanta;  and  there  her  two 
children  were  born.  Very  shortly,  however,  Tom  Glenn  built 
a  commodious  and  elaborate  home  on  the  corner  of  Myrtle  and 
Eighth  Streets.  Always  careful  for  his  parents,  he  established 
them  in  a  smaller  house  next  door  on  Eighth  Street,  where  they 
lived  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

Tom’s  flourishing  fortunes  enabled  him  to  lavish  lovely 
clothes  and  many  other  luxuries  upon  the  wife  to  whom  he  was 
devoted.  Agnes  could  not  have  been  called  a  beautiful  woman; 
but  she  was  blessed  with  glorious  golden  hair  and  a  clear,  fair 
complexion,  like  Mother’s;  and,  better  still,  with  the  sweetest 
of  smiles,  and  bright,  sparkling,  expressive  eyes.  She  loved  all 
that  is  fine  and  beautiful;  and  she  also  deeply  sensed  the  real 
values  on  which  these  things  should  be  builded — the  substruc¬ 
tures  of  a  lively  conscience,  a  response  to  duty,  a  devotion  to 
what  is  right.  These  were  her  first  considerations;  and  in  her 
zeal  to  act  with  thoroughness  and  wisdom,  sometimes  they 
seemed  to  overshadow  that  part  of  her  nature  which  responded 
to  the  beautiful  and  the  artistic. 

It  was  natural  that  she  should  center  her  interests  around 
the  spiritual  building  of  a  home,  and  the  care  of  husband  and 
children;  and  the  home  which  Tom  gave  her  was  a  setting 
worthy  of  her  talent. 

Her  experience  at  Vassar  had  given  her  an  insight  into  the 
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advanced  thinking  of  the  people  in  the  northern  states;  and 
she  wished  to  use  what  she  had  learned  for  the  benefit  of  her 
own  city.  Thus,  when  her  little  Wadley  became  of  school  age, 
it  was  Agnes  who  was  among  the  foremost  in  bringing  the  idea 
of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  to  Atlanta. 

Almost  my  last  recollection  of  her  was  as  I  saw  her  one 
afternoon,  in  the  late  summer  of  1914.  She  was  driving  the 
smart  new  automobile  which  was  Tom’s  latest  gift;  she  wore 
a  lacey  summer  frock  of  lilac  muslin,  and  a  becoming  hat;  her 
two  little  boys  were  sitting  beside  her;  her  face  glowed  with 
pleasure;  her  smile  was  radiant.  She  seemed  to  have  touched 
the  acme  of  happiness. 

One  could  not  have  suspected  that  she  was  so  soon  to  leave 
the  blessings  of  this  v;orld,  which  were  hers  in  such  abundant 
measure. 

She  wras  the  victim  of  an  insidious  and  little  understood 
disease,  which  was  later  proved  to  have  been  a  tumor  on  the 
brain. 

Her  death  occurred  with  shattering  suddenness,  on  No¬ 
vember  third,  1914. 
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Rosine 

The  story  of  the  last  decade  of  Rosine’s  life  is  one  of  a  losing 
battle  with  illness.  Her  nephews  and  nieces  should  pass  over 
this  time  of  mortal  weakness,  and  know  her  only  as  she  was  in 
the  vigor  of  her  youthful  promise,  when  life  was  fair  before  her 
with  the  hope  of  all  that  nature  bestows  upon  the  artist. 

She  was  less  than  thirty-four  when,  at  the  home  of  her 
Mother  in  Druid  Hills,  she  passed  from  this  life,  on  November 
22nd,  1918.  Let  us  think  of  her  as  the  Poet  and  Artist — one 
who  could  catch  such  a  vision  as  that  of  . 

Nike 

The  Winged  Victory 

0  Nike,  symbol  of  a  heaven-born  hope, 

And  upward  springing  thought  that  soars  above! 

O  thou  divinity  of  life  and  love, 

That  plays  upon  all  passions  with  wide  scope! 

Men  call  thee  Nike,  yet  they  can  but  grope 
To  learn  thy  secret,  and  although  they  strove 
Forever,  onward  thou  wouldst  always  move, 

A  nameless  beauty  from  some  far-off  slope 
Of  sunny  Greece;  thou  hold’st  in  thee  all  charm 
Of  strong  and  tender  flowers,  and  the  flight 
Of  birds  that  answer  happy  Spring’s  alarm; 

Of  river  waters,  plunging  from  a  height 
And  rippling  o’er  the  sand  in  gurgling  calm; 

Of  shadows  deep,  and  brilliant  changing  light. 

Published  in  The  Owl,  Veltin  School  paper,  and 
in  the  New  York  Times. 
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In  his  “Letter”,  in  the  body  of  the  narrative,  Loring  has 
given  us  an  outline  of  the  main  events  of  his  life  down  to  the 
time  of  his  leaving  the  Tennessee  Furniture  Corporation  in  the 
early  Twenties.  He  then  became  interested  in  a  business  en¬ 
terprise  which  took  him  to  New  York,  and  he  expected  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  north.  He  rented  a  pleasant  house  in 
the  fashionable  suburb  of  Scarsdale.  But  this,  too,  came  to 
an  end;  and  we  find  him  next  engaged  in  farming,  returning 
to  his  first  love,  in  Sarasota,  Florida. 

He  and  his  partner  raised  celery — acres  of  celery — with,  at 
times,  a  mixture  of  green  peppers.  They  had  a  “wash  house”, 
where  the  celery  was  packed,  and  loaded  in  refrigerator  cars 
for  shipment  to  market.  Their  Negro  hands  had  to  be  taken 
out  in  trucks  in  the  morning,  and  brought  back  at  night,  for 
the  fields  and  wash  house  were  far  from  the  homes  of  either 
owners  or  workers. 

Loring  and  his  family  lived  at  first  in  a  house  which  he 
owned  jointly  with  his  father-in-law,  Col.  Z.  D.  Harrison,  and 
his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Michael  Hoke,  on  the  white  beach  of 
one  of  the  lovely  placid  inlets  which  constitute  the  great  charm 
of  Sarasota;  but,  after  the  death  of  the  Colonel,  Loring  built 
his  own  house. 

He  has  now  very  considerably  extended  the  scope  of  his 
enterprises,  having  bought  extensively  in  the  newly  developed 
farming  land  in  the  Everglades — and  prosperity  seems  to  have 
come  his  way. 

An  inducement  to  farming  in  Florida  is  that  one  may  have 
a  vacation  of  several  months  in  the  summer.  Loring  generally 
takes  full  advantage  of  that  situation.  He  owns  a  summer 
place  on  the  steep  side  of  Brushy  Face  mountain  near  High¬ 
lands,  North  Carolina;  and  there  he  has  built  a  country  cottage 
home  worthy  of  the  artist  that  he  is.  Less  pretentious  than 
Gaston’s,  nevertheless,  Loring’s  porch  also  hangs  over  the  side 
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of  the  crag,  and  yet  nestles  under  tree  trops;  whence  the  eye 
ranges  for  miles  on  miles,  across  intervening  hills,  to  distant 
mountains,  where  constant  play  of  sun  and  shadow,  cloud  and 
mist,  intrigues  the  soul,  and  “dost  tease  us  out  of  thought”. 

Loring’s  house  is  out  of  sight  of,  but  within  a  stone’s  throw, 
of  Eleonore’s.  It  was  Eleonore  who  bought  Brushy  Face,  and 
induced  Loring  to  build  as  her  next  door  neighbor.  Between 
the  two  houses,  and  cuddling  close  to  Loring’s  side  door,  is 
“Polly’s  Coop” — an  affair  of  two  rooms,  bath,  and  porch,  where 
Polly  may  have  all  the  company  she  wishes  all  summer  long. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  Polly  is  the  daughter  of  Loring. 

Loring’s  “Letter”  comes  to  an  abrupt  termination  on  the 
day  of  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor.  It  is,  therefore,  fitting 
to  add,  for  him,  that  his  response  to  his  country’s  danger  was 
perhaps  more  prompt  than  that  of  the  rest  of  us.  I  had  a  thrill 
of  surprise  when  on  the  Christmas  card  from  the  Lorings  there 
was  attached  a  25  cent  War  Stamp.  It  jogged  my  lagging 
patriotism  to  “go  and  do  likewise”. 


Eleonore 

As  has  been  noted,  Eleonore’s  chief  interests  lay  in  fields 
other  than  that  of  Society.  Of  the  various  aspects  of  Society, 
that  which  attracted  her  most  was  Horses.  She  liked  horses 
and  riding — liked  them  well  enough  to  attend  the  Horse  Shows, 
and  compete.  She  showed  herself  a  true  Raoul — attaining 
success  in  what  she  chose  to  do;  and  she  won  a  prize  for  being 
Best  Rider  for  two  consecutive  years.  The  prize  was  a  diamond 
horse  shoe.  Nowadays  it  is  seldom  in  evidence,  but  it  was 
much  esteemed  when  first  obtained. 

Like  all  of  Mother’s  daughters,  she  had  many  beautiful 
clothes;  and  she  became  them  well.  Tall,  and  striking  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  with  hair  of  a  rare  shade  of  gold,  and  eyes  equally 
rarely  green,  she  had  the  talent  of  dressing  to  suit  her  style — 
and  the  effect  was  stunning.  (In  1942,  that  talent  is  still  hers; 
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and  the  effect  is  no  less  stunning.)  She  sought  a  much  wider 
field  than  that  of  Atlanta  society.  She  worked  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Charities,  went  to  the  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 
in  Chicago  for  a  summer  course,  and  took  several  correspon¬ 
dence  courses  with  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Around  about  1913  and  1914,  the  world  was  all  aflame  be- 
couse  women  were  demanding  the  right  of  suffrage.  Eleonore 
joined  the  ranks  as  an  active  worker.  To  gain  experience,  she 
entered  the  campaign  in  New  Jersey,  for  about  six  weeks,  as 
a  paid  worker.  She  marched  in  the  famous  New  York  parade 
in  1915.  For  six  months  the  National  Office  of  the  Suffrage 
movement  employed  her  as  organizer  in  charge  of  five  counties 
in  West  Virginia.  Two  of  her  counties  were  the  only  ones  in 
the  state  which  carried  for  suffrage  in  the  ensuing  election; 
and  one  other  polled  the  highest  vote  for  suffrage  in  the  state. 
The  National  Office  considered  the  Panhandle  Districts  (which 
were  Eleonore’s)  the  most  difficult  in  West  Virginia. 

In  the  winter  of  1916-1917  she  worked  in  the  office  of  the 
National  Suffrage  Association  in  New  York. 

In  1917  she  entered  the  Lamar  School  of  Law  at  Emory 
University  in  Atlanta,  and  graduated  in  1920 — the  only  woman 
in  her  class. 

She  also  spent  one  summer  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
studying  law.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  women  students  of  law 
were  the  very  rare  exceptions;  indeed,  in  the  South,  were  al¬ 
most  unknown.  Her  intention  was  to  practice  law;  and  this 
she  did,  for  more  than  a  year,  until  interrupted  by  a  serious 
illness.  But,  aside  from  the  practice  of  law,  she  was  convinced, 
and  subsequent  experience  has  justified  her,  that  a  knowledge 
of  law  is  an  invaluable  asset  in  the  public  work  which  she  felt 
would  be  her  part  in  the  world. 

After  Mother  and  Eleonore  were  left  alone  in  the  large 
Druid  Hills  house,  they  decided  to  take  one  or  two  students 
from  the  University  to  live  there  as  their  boarders.  One  of 
these  protector-boarders  was  a  classmate  of  Eleonore — Harry 
Letcher  Greene,  who  had  come  up  from  Sparks,  a  small  town 
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in  southern  Georgia,  to  make  his  way  in  a  broader  field  than 
offered  in  his  native  town.  Of  course  it  was  “the  old  story”. 
First  the  small-town  boy  who  made  good  in  the  big  city.  Harry 
was  gaining  reputation  and  consideration  in  the  law  firm  of 
McDaniel,  Neely  and  Black,  and  was  well  on  his  way  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  partners.  (The  name  of  the  firm  is  now  Neely, 
Marshall  and  Greene.)  The  other  chapter  in  “the  old  story” 
is  that  there  was  a  wedding  on  June  29th,  1928,  in  the  big 
living  room  of  the  house  in  Druid  Hills,  when  Judge  Thomas 
united  in  marriage  Miss  Raoul  and  Mr.  Greene. 

Her  marriage  did  not  withdraw  Eleonore  from  her  work  in 
the  ranks  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  After  suffrage  had 
been  won,  the  organization  in  Atlanta  was  one  of  the  first  to 
set  up  a  League  of  Women  Voters.  During  the  years  of  strug¬ 
gle,  Eleonore  had  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  cause.  In  this, 
as  has  been  observed,  she  was  ably  assisted  by  Mother,  who 
gave  most  generous  financial  aid  for  many  years.  Indeed,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  largely  due  to  the  labor  and  money  of 
these  two  forward-looking  women,  that  the  Atlanta  League 
today  holds  the  place  of  influence  which  it  occupies,  both 
nationally  and  localty. 

The  fact  that  she  had  become  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Greene  only 
seemed  to  lend  added  zest  and  interest  to  Eleonore  Raoul’s 
work  for  women.  (In  all  her  public  work,  and  in  her  business 
relations,  Eleonore  retains  her  maiden  name.)  Through  the 
years,  The  League  grew  and  prospered,  until  it  now  has  become 
a  vital  force  in  the  city  of  Atlanta. 

With  two  brief  intermissions,  Harry  and  Eleonore  lived  in 
Mother’s  house  in  Druid  Hills. 

Long  before  her  marriage,  Eleonore  had  said  that  she  wish¬ 
ed  for  children,  and  that,  should  she  not  marry,  she  would 
adopt  four — at  least  four.  When  children  did  not  come,  after 
several  years  of  marriage,  she  and  Harr}7"  adopted  a  girl,  named 
for  Harry’s  mother,  Victoria,  and  a  little  Harry  L.  Greene,  Jr. 
Three  years  afterwards,  a  second  little  girl  was  added  to  the 
family,  and  named  for  Eleonore. 
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For  almost  the  whole  of  her  life,  Eleonore  had  lived  in  her 
Mother’s  home.  Her  affections  were  deeply  entwined  about 
the  place  in  Druid  Hills.  She  had  participated  in  the  care  of 
it;  she  had  furnished  her  own  rooms;  and  had  supplied  many 
another  luxury  where  needed.  After  Mother’s  place  had  be¬ 
come  vacant,  it  seemed  natural  that  her  beloved  youngest 
daughter  should  take  over  the  charge  where  she  had  laid  it 
down.  Harry  and  Eleonore  bought  the  home  just  as  it  stood; 
and  there  they  live  today — they  and  the  three  children;  all 
happy  and  lively  and  busy.  Perhaps  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  does  not  get  quite  as  much  attention  as  formerly;  but 
Eleonore  never  has  separated  herself  from  her  protege.  Besides 
her  children,  and  her  husband,  and  a  goodly  share  of  enter¬ 
taining,  she  is  occupied  with  several  other  interests  of  a  public 
nature;  and  is  one  of  the  very  prominent  figures  in  the  life  of 
her  city. 

Norman 

In  September,  1910,  Norman  left  Atlanta  to  take  a  position 
in  the  Odorless  Refrigerator  Company.  He  could  have  had  no 
memory  of  any  home  other  than  the  stately  house  on  Peachtree 
Street,  for  he  was  a  baby  between  two  and  three  years  when 
he  entered  it. 

Norman  is  a  man  of  few  words,  not  given  to  talking  about 
his  emotions;  therefore,  one  may  only  guess  at  the  depth  of  his 
feelings.  He  had  not  much  to  say  when  he  left  the  paternal 
home,  but  this  passage  in  a  letter  thirty  years  later  gives  us 
an  intimation  of  the  place  in  his  life  which  that  home  had 
occupied; 

The  Druid  Hill  house  never  did  seem  like  home  even  when 
Mother  was  there.  There  was  hardly  ever  a  time  in  my  visits 
to  Atlanta  since  I  left  in  1910  that  I  have  failed  to  at  least 
drive  by  and  look  at  the  house;  and  often  I  have  wished  that 
I  was  so  rich  that  I  could  buy  it  just  to  keep  it  from  being 
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torn  down.  And  now  that  the  Red  Cross  has  it,  even  though 
the  inside  will  be  entirely  changed,  we  shall  probably  all  go 
before  the  outside  is  altered  much.  And  I  know  Mother  and 
Father  would  have  been  glad  to  know  that  the  house  was 
put  to  such  good  use. 

On  October  27th,  (Mother’s  wedding  day),  1915,  Norman 
was  married  to  Frances  Powell  Sholar,  at  her  father’s  home 
on  Vine  Street,  in  Chattanooga.  It  was  a  very  beautiful  occa¬ 
sion,  with  lovely  decorations,  and  a  party  of  ten  attendants, 
among  whom  were  Eleonore  and  Loring. 

Two  years  later,  in  September,  1917,  Norman  entered  the 
service  of  the  United  States  armed  forces.  He  was  sent  to 
Camp  Gordon,  near  Atlanta,  for  training,  where  he  shortly 
became  a  Sergeant;  then  entered  the  Officers’  Training  School, 
receiving  his  commission  as  Second  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery, 
after  he  was  in  France  with  the  A.E.F.  There  he  attended  the 
Saumur  Artillery  School.  In  noting  that  Norman  was  an  Of¬ 
ficer  of  Artillery,  we  are  reminded  that  it  was  in  the  Washington 
Artillery  that  Father  served  in  the  War  Between  the  States. 
It  was  Norman’s  privilege  to  wear  the  insignia  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Artillery,  which  Father  always  wore  on  his  watch  chain, 
and  which  Mother  gave  to  his  youngest  son. 

Norman  and  Loring  did  not  serve  in  the  same  unit  in 
France.  In  his  “Letter”,  Loring  has  seen  fit  to  condense  his 
Army  record  within  a  few  short  lines.  Neither  has  mentioned 
the  fact  that  they  both  refused  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact 
of  being  married  men  to  avoid  military  service.  Loring  said 
“Our  wives  are  not  dependent  upon  us — why  should  we  hide 
behind  a  technicality  at  a  time  of  our  country’s  need?”  Loring 
has  told  us  that  he  did  not  get  up  to  the  front  lines  of  fighting; 
and  I  believe  the  same  is  true  of  Norman.  Norman  landed  in 
New  York  on  Christmas  Eve,  1918,  and  was  sent  to  Fort  Ben¬ 
jamin  Harrison,  in  Indiana,  for  demobilization. 

He  did  not  return  to  the  Odorless  Refrigerator  Co.,  but 
became  associated  with  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Edward  H. 
Sholar,  in  the  Chattanooga  Implement  and  Manufacturing 
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Company,  first  as  Treasurer,  and  later  as  Vice-President,  where 
he  remained  for  twelve  years,  until  the  country  became  in¬ 
volved  in  the  terrible  depression  of  the  Thirties.  During  these 
years,  Norman  and  Fannie  had  lived  in  Chattanooga  during 
the  winters,  and  spent  their  summers  in  a  small  cottage  on 
Lookout  Mountain.  In  1930  they  sold  the  cottage,  and  made 
their  year-around  home  on  the  mountain. 

In  1928  I  was  Mother’s  travelling  companion  on  a  trip  to 
Florida  and  over  to  Nassau.  Gaston  drove  us  to  Miami.  The 
car  was  put  up  there,  and  Gaston  returned  home,  while  we 
went  on  to  Nassau.  On  our  return,  Norman  met  us  in  Miami, 
and  we  three  spent  a  most  enjoyable  short  vacation  together. 
Norman  and  I  bathed  and  lay  on  the  sands  in  the  sun,  and 
sometimes  drank  forbidden  cocktails  in  the  hotel  bar  (it  was 
the  Prohibition  era).  In  these  few  days,  Mother’s  oldest  and 
youngest  were  together  for  more  time  than  ever  before  or 
since.  When  I  married,  Norman  was  a  baby  of  three  years. 
On  the  Florida  sands,  I  wished  that  we  had  not  been  separated 
by  so  many  years,  for  we  certainly  made  good  playfellows,  and 
might  have  been  good  friends  had  we  had  the  chance. 

It  should  be  recorded  that  when  Mother  participated  in 
the  ceremony  of  breaking  ground  for  the  Mothers’  Building  at 
Martha  Beriy  School,  her  youngest  grandchild,  Norman’s  little 
daughter,  Annie,  was  chosen  to  assist  her.  The  old  lady  and 
the  little  girl  held  the  handles  of  a  plough  for  a  short  furrow. 
The  plough  was  drawn  by  oxen,  which  had  been  brought  to 
the  School  by  a  boy  who  had  asked  to  “trade  them  thar  for 
lamin’  ”.  Norman,  naturally,  felt  pride  and  pleasure  in  this 
event — his  Mother,  nearing  the  end  of  her  life,  associated  with 
his  daughter,  who  was  standing  at  the  opening  of  hers. 

In  1932,  while  the  country  was  still  prostrate  in  the  depres¬ 
sion,  when  unemployment  was  rife,  and  when  the  hearts  of  all 
trembled  with  uncertainty  and  fear,  Norman  was  offered  the 
position  of  Manager  of  the  Post  Exchange  at  Fort  Oglethorpe, 
Georgia,  a  short  distance  from  Chattanooga.  This  he  accepted, 
though  it  was  a  small  business  with  a  small  salary.  Under  his 
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management  it  has  steadily  grown,  and  was  constantly  im¬ 
proved  by  Norman’s  skill,  industry,  and  resourcefulness.  This 
was  true,  even  before  the  recent  enormous  increase  in  size  of 
the  Post  due  to  expansion  of  our  armed  forces.  Now  Norman 
is  in  charge  of  an  enterprise  six  times  as  large  as  the  one  he 
assumed  in  1932. 

He  and  Fannie  and  their  two  daughters  live  in  a  pleasant 
house  on  Lookout  Mountain.  Anne  Elizabeth  joins  in  the 
social  life  of  Chattanooga,  and  is  prominent  in  all  the  large 
balls.  As  she  has  marked  aptitude  in  the  training  and  care  of 
small  children,  she  teaches  a  kindergarten  during  the  winter 
months.  Her  father  has  fitted  up  a  school  room  for  her  in  the 
basement  of  their  home.  Here  come  children  of  pre-school  age 
for  amusement,  care,  and  instruction  during  the  morning  hours. 

Her  younger  sister,  Norma,  is  still  a  school  girl. 

Norman  is  a  Mason — the  only  one  of  the  family,  I  believe, 
who  enjoys  that  distinction.  He  was  a  member  of  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  until  1932.  More  recently,  he  has  become  an  Air 
Raid  Warden  and  First  Aid  Assistant  on  Lookout  Mountain, 
and  has  served  on  the  War  Bond  Committee  and  Stamp  Drive. 
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Signet  Ring  of  the  de  Champmaxoir  Family 

In  possession  of  Miss  Julia  R.  Raoul,  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  great  granddaughter  of  Rose  Marie  Louis  Desire 
Raoul  de  Champmanoir. 

Above:  The  front  view — showing  the  coat  of  arms. 

Below:  The  back  view — showing  the  family  name  inside  the  ring.  Note 
that  the  “ de ”  is  concealed  by  the  round  of  the  ring. 
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oir  et 
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Copy  of  baptism  certificate  of  our  grandfather 
Raoul  Obtained  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Raoul  Taylor , 


in  1873 


United  States  of  America 
State  of  Louisiana,  Parish  of  Orleans 


ACT  OF  BAPTISM 

Copied  from  Register  No.  9,  Folio  4,  Act  20,  of  the 
Parochial  Archives  of  the  St.  Louis  Cathedral, 

New  Orleans. 

This  day,  the  sixteenth  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  eigh¬ 
teen,  was  baptized  by  me  Fr.  Claude  Thomas,  Acting  Curate 
of  this  Parish  of  St.  Louis  of  New  Orleans,  Gaston  Cesar 
Raoul  de  Champmanoir,  born  the  third  of  April,  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirteen,  legitimate  son  of  F.  G.  Raoul  de 
Champmanoir,  formerly  a  resident  of  Port-au-Prince,  in 
St.  Domingo,  a  native  of  Dinan,  in  Brittany,  France;  and 
of  Elizabeth  Grats,  his  spouse,  widow  of  Thomas  Butler,  a 
native  of  Columbia  County,  South  Carolina,  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  His  Godfather  and  Godmother  were  J.  R. 
Raoul  de  Champmanoir,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  Anna  H. 
Sanders,  all  residing  in  this  City. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  signed  the  day,  month  and 
year  above  mentioned. 

(Signed)  Fr.  Claude  Thomas. 

I,  the  undersigned,  Secretary  of  the  Parochial  Archives  of 
the  St.  Louis  Cathedral  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  certify  that  this 
is  a  true  copy  and  in  conformity  with  the  original. 

(Signed)  Jas.  P.  O’Reilly, 

Sec’y  of  Archives, 

New  Orleans,  Dec.  23rd  1873. 
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APPENDIX  II 


The  Generation  of  Raouls  de  Champmanoir  in  the  latter 

half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 


JEAN  BAPTISTE  RAOUL  DE  CHAMPMANOIR: 

Born — 1745,  in  Burgundy,  France 
Died — 1830,  in  Durant,  France 

Name  of  wife  unknown. 

Children; 

(1)  Marion;  Killed  in  battle  in  Napoleon’s  army. 

(2)  Marie  Ann  (Marie  Antoinette);  Married  a  Dr.  De- 

Larocheaulion.  Lived  in  Paris.  Died  in  1876,  at 
the  age  of  101. 

(3)  Gaston  Cesar;  Killed  in  an  insurrection  in  St.  Domingo. 

(4)  Rose  Marie  Louis  Desire;  A  Doctor,  exiled  from 

France.  Settled  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  Married 
Caroline  Theus  Thompson.  Died  1827. 

(5)  Francois  Guillaume;  Escaped  from  San  Salvador.  Set¬ 

tled  in  New  Orleans.  Married  Mrs.  Gratz,  a  widow 
with  two  children. 

Children: 

(1)  Gaston  Cesar;  Married  Mary  Emily  David¬ 

son;  second  wife,  Mrs.  Ed  Gookin. 

(2)  Marian  (or  Marie);  Married  Frank  Baker. 

(6)  Nicholas;  Married  an  Italian  Countess.  Came  to 

America  with  The  Vine  and  Olive  Company  after 
Napoleon’s  exile.  Returned  to  France  when  Louis 
Napoleon  became  Emperor. 

(7)  Jean  Rose;  A  Doctor.  Lived  in  New  York,  perhaps 

Syracuse. 

(8)  Bonne;  Married  and  lived  in  France. 
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FRANCOIS  GUILLAUME  RAOUL  DE  CHAMPMANOIR;  Born 
in  Dinan,  Brittany,  France,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Century.  Went  from  France  to  the  West  Indies, 
whence  he  fled,  during  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves.  Came 
to  New  Orleans  early  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Died 
about  1825. 

Married  ELIZABETH  GRATS  or  GRATZ,  widow  of  Thomas  But¬ 
ler,  of  Columbia  County,  South  Carolina. 

Their  children; 

Gaston  Cesar  Raoul  de  Champmanoir;  Born  April  3rd, 
,  1813‘ 

Marie  Anne  Raoul  de  Champmanoir. 


SEAL  OF  RAOUL  DE  CHAMPMANOIR 

A  pine  tree  on  an  argent  field,  which  relates  to  Burgundy.  Two 
Turks’  heads,  which  give  evidence  of  gallantry  in  Crusade  wars. 
On  either  side  of  the  charge  are  crowned  lion  supporters,  which  show 
intermarriage  with  the  Normans.  One  of  our  forefathers  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by 
a  ducal  crown  as  a  crest. 

A  very  large  ring,  bearing  this  emblem  cut  in  the  stone  as  a  seal, 
is  now,  1942,  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Julia  R.  Raoul  of  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  a  great  granddaughter  of  Rose  Marie  Louis  Desire  Raoul. 

The  information  on  this  page  was  obtained  from  a  letter  of  Caro¬ 
line  Theus  Raoul.  See  Appendix  No.  3. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Francois  Guillaume 
is  given  in  the  Baptismal  Certificate  of  their  son  (see  Appendix  No.  1) 
as  “the  widow  Butler,  born  Grats”. 
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GASTON  CESAR  RAOUL  DE  CHAMPMANOIR 

changed  his  name  to 

GASTON  TURNER  RAOUL;  Born  April  3rd,  1813;  died  1885. 

MARY  EMILY  DAVIDSON;  Born  about  1818;  married  about  1838. 

Died  about  1853. 


Their  children; 

Two  infants,  who  died  in  infancy. 

William  Greene;  Born  July  4,  1843. 

Rosine  Elizabeth;  Born  July  6,  1845.  Married  Dr.  Robert 
Giffen,  an  apothecary  of  New  Orleans,  son  of  her 
father’s  old  friend,  the  physician  for  whom  her 
brother  Giffen  was  named.  Some  ten  years  after 
his  death  took  for  her  second  husband  Ambrose 
Smith,  a  man  much  younger  than  herself. 

Robert  Giffen;  Born  July  10,  1847.  Married  Corinne 
Moise  of  New  Orleans. 

Mary  Eliza,  called  Mollie;  Born  October  2,  1849.  Was  the 
fourth  wife  of  Dr.  B.  F.  Taylor,  Superintendent 
of  the  Mint  in  New  Orleans,  a  man  greatly  her 
senior,  with  whom  she  seemed  to  live  most  happily, 
and  whom  she  left  widowed  for  the  fifth  time. 

Gaston;  Died  in  infancy. 

GASTON  TURNER  RAOUL  married  a  second  time,  about  1856, 

Mrs.  Gookin,  born  Stanton.  She  had  two  children,  Florence 

and  “Ed”  Gookin. 

The  children  of  this  second  marriage  were; 

Stanton 

Thomas  Byrne 

Gaston  Turner,  the  only  one  to  survive  my  Father. 
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WILLIAM  GREENE  RAOUL;  Born  July  4,  1843.  Died  January 
17,  1913. 

MARY  MILLEN  WADLEY;  Born  March  4,  1848.  Died  August 
1,  1936. 

They  were  married  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  in  Col.  Wad- 
ley’s  rented  house  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  on  Tuesday,  Octo¬ 
ber  27,  1868.  William  Greene  Raoul  was  then  living  in 
Livingston  Parish,  Louisiana. 


Their  children; 

Mary;  Born  January  22,  Saturday,  1870,  at  Southern  Car 
Works,  Tangipahoa  Parish,  Louisiana.  * 

William  Greene;  Born  April  30,  Tuesday,  1872,  in  Col. 
Wadley’s  rented  house  in  Macon,  Georgia. 

Gaston  Cesar;  Born  March  1,  Sunday,  1874,  at  Great  Hill 
Place,  Bolingbroke,  Georgia. 

Thomas  Wadley;  Born  August  13,  Sunday,  1876,  at  his 
father’s  house  on  Orange  Street,  Macon,  Georgia. 

Rebecca  Barnard;  Born  September  21,  Saturday,  1878,  in 
the  Orange  Street  house,  in  Macon. 

Edward;  Born  September  22,  1880,  in  Macon.  Died  De¬ 
cember,  1882,  at  Great  Hill  Place. 

Agnes;  Born  August  10,  Thursday,  1882,  at  Great  Hill 
Place.  Died  November  3,  1914,  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Rosine;  Born  January  8,  Thursday,  1885,  at  her  father’s 
house,  83  Charlton  Street,  Savannah.  Died  No¬ 
vember  22,  1918,  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Loring;  Born  May  10,  Tuesday,  1887,  at  83  Charlton  Street, 
Savannah. 

Eleonore;  Born  November  13,  Tuesday,  1888,  at  her  fath¬ 
er’s  rented  house,  “Moss  Bank”,  Staten  Island, 

N.  Y. 

Norman;  Born  March  22,  Saturday,  1890,  at  his  father’s 
rented  house,  “Krebs  House”,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


*  Tangipahoa  Parish  was  once  a  part  of  Livingston  Parish,  Louisiana. 
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MARY  RAOUL;  Born  January  22,  1870,  in  Tangipahoa  Parish, 
Louisiana. 

JOHN  MILLIS,  Captain,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army;  Born 
December  31,  1858,  in  Wheatland  Township,  Hillsdale  Co., 
Michigan. 

They  were  married  on  November  22,  1893,  at  708  Peachtree 
Street,  Atlanta,  by  the  Rev.  C.  K.  Nelson,  Bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Georgia. 


Their  children; 

Ralph;  Born  August  26,  Sunday,  1894,  at  708  Peachtree 
Street,  Atlanta.  Married,  June  28,  1930,  at  her 
mother’s  home  on  Adair  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  daughter  of  the  late  Frank  Minis  Myers,  Jr., 
of  Atlanta.  Died  November  11,  1938. 

Their  children; 

Catherine  McDonald;  Born  April  18,  1934. 
Elizabeth  Manigauit;  Born  November  17,  1936. 


Walter;  Born  March  16,  Monday,  1899,  at  708  Peachtree 
Street,  Atlanta.  Married,  April  11,  1929,  at  a 
Registry  Office,  in  London,  England,  Norah  Kath¬ 
leen  Thompson,  who  was  born  in  New  Malden, 
England,  April  11,  1900. 

Their  children; 

Walter;  Born  December  26,  1932. 

Sarah;  Born  August  9,  1937. 


Janet;  Born  February  23,  Saturday,  1903,  at  708  Peachtree 
Street,  Atlanta.  Married,  June  12,  1926,  at  her 
mother’s  home  on  Tenth  Street,  in  Atlanta,  Judson 
O’Donald  Shepherd,  of  Atlanta.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Memminger,  of 
All  Saints  Episcopal  Church,  Atlanta.  They  were 
divorced,  by  mutual  consent,  in  1934.  Married, 
February  7,  1936,  at  the  City  Hall  in  New  York 
City,  Norman  John  Dicken,  born  April  10,  1900, 
in  Fostoria,  Ohio,  son  of  Zoa  Dean  Padgham  and 
John  Dicken. 
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WILLIAM  GREENE  RAOUL;  Born  April  30,  1872,  in  Macon, 
Georgia. 

RUTH  CUNNINGHAM;  Born  about  1876,  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

They  were  married  January  9,  1901,  in  the  Second  Baptist 
Church  of  Atlanta. 


Their  son; 

John  Cunningham;  born  October  27,  1901,  and  lived  only 
twelve  hours. 

Ruth  died  on  December  12,  1905,  in  Atlanta,  tenderly  cared 
for,  and  greatly  mourned,  by  my  Mother. 

In  the  winter  of  1915,  (probably  January)  William  was 
married  to  his  first  cousin,  Winifred  Ophelia  Wadley,  by 
Judge  Andrew  Calhoun,  in  the  study  of  the  Judge,  in  his 
residence  in  Atlanta.  The  witnesses  were  Winifred’s  broth¬ 
er  Loring,  William’s  sister  Mary,  and  his  friends,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lowry  Arnold.  William  and  Winifred  were  divorced 
on  March  12,  1917. 

William’s  third  wife  is  Margaret  Lente,  of  New  York.  She 
was  born  in  Saratoga,  New  York.  After  the  early  death  of 
her  father,  Margaret  was  adopted  by  her  step-father,  Frank 
White,  and  thus  was  known  as  Margaret  White.  They  were 
married  on  March  16,  1917,  in  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  by 
Adolph  C.  Cantrue,  Recorder. 
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GASTON  CESAR  RAOUL;  Born  March  1,  1874,  at  Great  Hill 
Place,  in  Monroe  Co.,  Georgia. 

MARION  ALEXANDER  HASKELL;  Born  June  5,  1876,  daughter 
of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Cheves  Haskell,  of  Columbia, 
South  Carolina. 

They  were  married  June  17,  1908,  at  the  home  of  Marion’s 
cousin,  Mr.  Henry  Cunningham,  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  the 
ceremony  performed  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Brown,  of  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

Their  children; 

Alice  Van  Yeveren;  Born  July  18,  1909,  on  Lookout  Moun¬ 
tain,  Tennessee.  Died  October  21,  1916. 

William  Gaston;  Born  May  2,  1911,  on  Lookout  Mountain. 

Married,  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Rhett  Stuart,  April 
22,  1942,  at  Goose  Creek  Church,  Charleston,  S.  C., 
to  Louisa  Cheves,  daughter  of  Captain  William 
Sherbrooke  Popham,  U.S.N.,  and  Mrs.  Popham. 

Marion  Haskell;  Born  May  10,  1913,  on  Lookout  Mountain. 

Rosine;  Born  March  31,  1915,  on  Lookout  Mountain. 

Dorothea  Van  Yeveren;  Born  August  31,  1917,  on  Lookout 
Mountain. 
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THOMAS  WADLEY  RAOUL;  Born  August  13,  1876,  in  the  Orange 
Street  house,  in  Macon,  Georgia. 

HELEN  DOYLE;  Born  June  11,  1877,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Widow 
of  J.  B.  A.  Bennett. 

They  were  married  at  Grace  Episcopal  Chapel,  in  Asheville, 
North  Carolina,  on  August  3,  1910. 

Their  children; 

Kathleen;  Born  May  31,  1913. 

Jane,  (Baptised  Helen);  Born  July  17,  1915.  Married  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  1937,  in  All  Souls’  Church,  Biltmore, 
N.  C.,  to  Samuel  A.  Bingham,  Jr.,  whose  family 
belonged  to  Chicago,  but  in  recent  years  had  lived 
in  Tryon,  North  Carolina. 

Their  child; 

Kathleen  Seymour;  born  August  25,  1939. 
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REBECCA  BARNARD  RAOUL;  Born  September  21,  1878,  in  the 
Orange  Street  house,  in  Macon,  Georgia. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  ALTSTAETTER,  Captain,  Corps  of  En¬ 
gineers,  United  States  Army;  Born  in  Upper  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  December  11,  1875. 

They  were  married  on  April  22,  1908,  at  708  Peachtree 
Street,  Atlanta,  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Wilmer,  Rector  of  St. 
Luke’s  Church,  Atlanta. 

Captain  Altstaetter’s  parents  were  German.  He  was  named, 
not  for  the  Emperor,  but  for  his  two  uncles. 


Their  children; 

Mary  Wadleigh;  Born  February  12,  1909,  at  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia.  Married,  September  19.  1936,  Alan 
Lindsey,  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  at  “Faraway”,  on 
Satoulah  Mt.,  in  Highlands,  N.  C.,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bloxham,  of  Highlands  Episcopal  Church. 
Alan’s  father  was  Frank  Allen  Lindsey,  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  On  his  mother’s  side  he  is  de¬ 
scended  from  Wade  Hampton. 

Their  child; 

Alan  Lindsey;  Born  December  23,  1940,  in  Savan¬ 
nah,  Georgia. 

William  Raoul;  Born  September  19,  1911,  at  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia.  Married  April  19,  1941,  at  Grand 
Island,  Walnut  Grove,  California,  Jane  Ruther¬ 
ford,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Pettigrew 
Darsie. 

Their  child; 

Susan;  Born  February  10,  1942,  in  San  Francisco, 
California. 

On  his  wedding  invitations,  William  changed  the 
spelling  of  his  name  to  Allstetter. 

Antonia;  Born  December  11,  1915,  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michi¬ 
gan.  Married,  August  17,  1942,  at  Rosemary 
House,  in  Highlands,  N.  C.,  by  the  Rev.  Rufus 
Morgan,  to  Lt.  Robert  Lewis  Rhodes,  Jr.,  U.  S. 
N.  R.,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Lewis  Rhodes, 
of  Augusta,  Georgia. 
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AGNES  RAOUL;  Born  August  10,  1882  at  Great  Hill  Place,  in 
Monroe  Co.,  Georgia. 

THOMAS  KEARNEY  GLENN;  Born  January  21,  1868,  at  Vernon, 
Mississippi,  son  of  the  Rev.  Wilbur  Fisk  Glenn,  of  the 
Methodist  Church. 

They  were  married  on  April  21,  1904,  at  708  Peachtree 
Street,  Atlanta,  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Wilmer,  Rector  of  the 
St.  Luke’s  Episcopal  Church,  Atlanta. 

Their  children; 

Wadley  Raoul;  Born  February  6,  1905,  in  his  father’s  rented 
house  on  Fifth  Street,  Atlanta.  Married,  January 
31,  1942,  at  the  Parsonage  in  Pensacola,  Florida, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Frazer,  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
to  Mary  Frances  Lewis,  of  Cairo,  Georgia. 

Wilbur  Fisk;  Born  October  30,  1906,  at  the  home  on  Fifth 
Street,  Atlanta.  Married,  September  15,  1941,  at 
the  Little  Chapel  of  Glenn  Memorial  Church, 
Decatur,  Georgia,  by  the  Rev.  Nat.  G.  Long,  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  to  Hilda  Rebecca  Donnan, 
of  Sumner,  Georgia. 

Agnes  died  on  November  3,  1914,  at  their  large  and  beauti¬ 
ful  home  on  the  corner  of  Myrtle  and  Eighth  Streets  in 
Atlanta. 
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LORING  RAOUL;  Born  May  10,  1887,  at  83  Charlton  Street,  Savan¬ 


nah,  Georgia. 


MARY  COURTENAY  HARRISON;  Born  August  7,  1888,  daughter 
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of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Z.  D.  Harrison,  of  “Fernbank”,  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

They  were  married  on  June  2,  1913,  at  Fernbank,  the  of¬ 
ficiating  clergyman  being  Hendree  Harrison,  brother  of 
the  bride. 


Their  children; 


Harrison;  Born  June  27,  1914,  at  Piedmont  Hospital,  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  Married,  May  15,  1939,  at 
Sarasota,  Florida,  to  Henriette  Calhoun  de  la 
Mater,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Their  son; 

William  Harrison  Raoul;  Born  February  25,  1941, 
at  Tampa,  Forida. 

This  is  the  fourth  generation  of  “William  Raouls”. 


Mary  Wadleigh  (Polly);  Born  May  14,  1919,  at  the  home 
of  her  Grandmother  Raoul,  in  Druid  Hills,  Atlanta. 

Loring;  Born  June  29,  1924,  on  Lookout  Mountain,  Ten¬ 


nessee. 
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ELEONORE  RAOUL;  Born  November  13,  1888,  at  “Moss  Bank”, 
on  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

HARRY  L.  GREENE;  Born  July  24,  1896,  at  Tifton,  Georgia,  now 
a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Neely,  Marshall  and  Greene. 
They  were  married  on  June  29,  1928,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  mother,  870  Lullwater  Road,  in  Druid  Hills,  Atlanta, 
using  a  civil  ceremony  performed  by  Judge  Thomas. 


They  adopted  three  children; 

In  December,  1931,  Harry  Letcher;  Born  May  11,  1931. 

In  March,  1932,  Victoria;  Born  March  30,  1931. 

In  September,  1935,  Eleonore  Raoul;  Born  May  15,  1935. 
The  act  of  adoption  was  not  legally  ratified  until  some  time  , 
in  1936;  and  then  included  all  three  children. 
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NORMAN  RAOUL;  Born  March  22,  1890,  at  New  Brighton,  on 
Staten  Island,  New  York. 

FRANCES  POWELL  SHOLAR;  Born  June  6,  1894,  in  Oxford, 
North  Carolina,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H. 
Sholar,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

They  were  married  on  October  27,  1915,  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  Sholar,  on  Vine  Street,  in  Chattanooga,  by  the  Rev. 
Francis  W.  Powell. 

Their  children; 

Edward  Sholar;  Born  October  2,  1916,  in  Chattanooga. 
Died  March  9,  1919. 

Anne  Elizabeth;  Born  June  2,  1921,  in  Chattanooga. 

Norma  Frances;  Born  August  15,  1929,  in  Chattanooga. 


APPENDIX  III 


Copy  of  Letter  Written  by  Miss  Caroline  Theus  Raoul 
to  Mrs.  Celestine  Raoul  Goodwyn  Mclenwre 


Ingleside,  Waugh,  Alabama 
September  15,  1906 

My  dear  Cellie; 

According  to  your  wish,  I  write  you  the  letter  containing  the  few 
facts  of  which  I  have  been  informed  concerning  the  family  record. 

The  Theuses  came  from  Switzerland.  There  were  several  broth¬ 
ers,  two  of  whom  were  our  progenitors,  namely  Jeremiah  and  Jerome. 
I  think  they  all  made  their  homes  in  South  Carolina.  Jerome  married 
Rosanna  Ainsley.  They  were  Presbyterians  and  were  buried  in 
Charleston,  either  in  the  old  Presbyterian  Church  or  near  it.  They 
were  the  parents  of  three  children,  Mary,  Samuel,  and  Charlotte. 

Jeremiah  Theus  w'as  twice  married.  He  was  the  father  of  nine 
children,  five  by  the  first  wife  and  four  by  the  last.  The  second  wife 
was  a  widow,  or  was  supposed  to  be  one,  with  one  son,  Edward 
Mortimer.  Her  husband  was  thought  to  be  lost  at  sea  as  the  vessel 
in  which  he  sailed  was  never  heard  of  again.  Ten  years  afterward, 
he  returned,  to  find  his  wife  married  to  Jeremiah  Theus  (an  artist 
of  some  note)  with  four  more  children.  I  do  not  know  how  matters 
were  settled  among  them,  but  no  blame  was  attached  to  any  of  the 
parties.  It  was  regarded  as  a  misfortune  only.  Mr.  Mortimer,  the 
former  husband,  had  been  a  prisoner  in  Africa  and  had  no  means  of 
communicating  with  his  friends.  Mrs.  Mortimer  had  every  reason 
to  think  her  husband  dead,  and  after  five  years  of  widowhood  mar¬ 
ried  again.  James  Theus,  our  great  grandfather,  was  one  of  her 
sons.  He  married  his  cousin,  Mary  Theus,  aged  14  years,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Jerome  and  Rosanna  Theus,  nee  Ainsley.  They  had  only  two 
children,  Caroline  Eliza  and  Rosanna. 

At  the  age  of  15  years,  Caroline  became  the  wife  of  Paul  Thomp¬ 
son.  He  died  eight  years  afterwards,  leaving  no  children  of  his  own, 
but  an  adopted  son  named  Edward.  Mr.  Thompson  was  in  bad 
health,  and  spent  every  summer  at  the  Virginia  Springs  or  at  some 
more  northern  resort.  It  was  before  the  day  of  public  transporta¬ 
tion,  so  that  all  traveling  was  done  by  means  of  private  conveyance. 
Mr.  Thompson,  being  an  invalid,  always  went  in  his  carriage,  while 
his  young  wife,  in  order  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the  journey,  would 
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mount  her  riding  horse,  which  upon  these  journeys  was  always  led 
to  be  in  readiness  for  the  time  when  it  would  be  her  pleasure  to  use  it. 

The  eighth  summer  found  her  and  Mr.  Thompson  at  Philadelphia 
where  they  had  gone  to  secure  the  attendance  of  a  famous  physician. 
While  there  they  boarded  at  the  house  of  a  widow  named  Munds, 
Mr.  Thompson  died  in  Philadelphia  and  was  buried  there.  His  re¬ 
puted  wealth  caused  those  who  conducted  the  funeral  obsequies  to 
be  extravagant  in  expenditures,  so  that  all  the  ready  money  that 
Mrs.  Thompson  had  with  her  was  exhausted  and  she  had  none  left 
to  pay  her  board  or  return  expenses  until  she  could  be  replenished 
from  South  Carolina,  which  would  require  time  to  effect.  Imprison¬ 
ment  for  debt  was  not  infrequent  in  those  days,  and  Mrs.  Munds, 
the  keeper  of  the  boarding  house,  became  a  victim  to  this  law.  Mrs. 
Thompson  was  young  and  knew  not  where  to  go,  so  she  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  go  to  prison  too  until  she  could  receive  her  money  from 
home.  She  supported  herself  by  making  ball-trimming  while  in 
prison  and  when  she  received  her  remittance  from  South  Carolina  she 
paid  all  the  debts  of  Mrs.  Munds,  took  her  with  her  to  South  Carolina 
and  installed  her  as  housekeeper  at  Belleville.  Three  years  after¬ 
wards,  she  married  jean  Rose  Marie  Louis  Desire  Raoul  de  Champ- 
manoir,  an  exiled  Frenchman. 

The  family  of  Raoul  de  Champmanoir  was  originally  from  Bur- 
gandy.  On  our  grandfather’s  seal  is  a  pine  tree  on  an  argent  field, 
which  relates  to  Burgandy;  two  Turk’s  heads,  which  give  evidence 
of  gallantry  in  Crusade  wars.  On  either  side  of  the  charge  are 
crowned  lions  supporters,  which  show  intermarriage  with  the  Nor¬ 
mans.  One  of  our  forefathers  married  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Normandy.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  ducal  crown  as  a  crest. 

My  father  told  me  that  my  grandfather  was  one  of  nine  children, 
but  our  aunt  Hattie  (Mrs.  Harriett  Pinckney  Raoul  Taylor)  told 
me  that  he  was  one  of  thirteen.  I  do  not  know  all  of  their  names. 
The  eldest  brother  was  named  Marion  and  was  killed  in  battle 
fighting  in  Napoleon’s  army.  The  eldest  sister,  Marie  Anne,  became 
Madam  Delarocheaulion,  and  died  in  1876  at  the  great  age  of  101 
years.  She  was  the  mother  of  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  came 
over  to  this  country,  settled  in  Savannah  and  married  Miss  Sarah 
Floyd,  who  was  a  distant  relation  of  the  present  superintendent  of 
public  schools  in  Montgomery.  She  was  the  grandmother  of  Mary 
Hamilton  who  is  now  residing  in  France.  Delarocheaulion  was  such 
a  long  name  that  he  dropped  the  “aulion”  and  called  himself  Dela- 
roche.  He  was  a  physician.  The  other  son  remained  in  France 
with  his  mother. 

Another  brother  of  our  grandfather,  Gaston  Caesar,  was  killed  in 
an  insurrection  in  St.  Domingo.  Two  of  the  brothers  were  there, 
one  of  whom,  Francois  Guillaume,  Cousin  Greene’s  grandfather, 
escaped  and  settled  in  New  Orleans,  ran  a  hotel  and  married  a  widow 
with  two  daughters.  Mrs.  Gratz  was  the  widow’s  name.  There  were 
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two  children  from  this  marriage,  Cousin  Gaston  and  his  sister  Marion, 
who  became  Mrs.  Francis  Baker  and  lived  in  Jackson,  Alabama. 
She  was  the  mother  of  three  sons,  only  one  of  whom  is  living  and 
he  is  in  Texas  now.  Cousin  Gaston  had  a  great  many  children,  but 
only  three  now  living. 

Nicholas  was  the  name  of  another  brother  who  was  self  exiled 
after  Napoleon’s  downfall.  He  settled  in  Marengo  County  on  the 
French  Grant,  but  returned  to  France  when  Louis  Napoleon  became 
Emperor.  Another  brother,  Jean  Rose,  lived  in  New  York  and  was 
in  partnership  with  Dr.  Valentine  Motte.  Afterwards  he  went  to 
Syracuse,  opened  a  drug  store  and  practised  medicine  until  he  died. 
His  wife  continued  the  drug  business  and  gave  French  lessons  for 
a  livelihood.  Her  maiden  name  was  Julie  Anastasie  D’Aumale.  She 
was  only  14  years  old  when  married  in  France. 

Years  ago  I  heard  of  another  brother  whose  son  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest.  Elise  Raoul  wrote  me  about  him  from  Tuscaloosa, 
where  the  remainder  of  Uncle  Louis’  family  lived.  He  succeeded  in 
converting  him  back  to  the  Roman  Church. 

The  youngest  sister  of  our  grandfather  was  named  Bonne.  Dur¬ 
ing  my  correspondence  with  Mary  Hamilton,  Madam  D’Ecols  sent 
me  some  kind  messages  saying  we  were  cousins,  and  that  it  would 
give  her  pleasure  to  meet  me,  etc.  I  returned  her  compliments  and 
asked  if  she  were  the  daughter  of  my  grandfather’s  favorite  sister, 
Bonne.  The  answer  came  back  that  she  was.  She  is  the  mother 
of  two  children,  a  daughter  whose  name  is  Eudoxie,  and  a  son  whose 
name  I  do  not  know. 

Our  grandfather  studied  medicine  under  the  great  Phillippe  Pinel, 
the  king’s  physician,  for  eight  years.  During  that  time  he  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  young  Due  D’Enghien,  son  of  the  Due 
de  Bourbon  and  nephew  of  the  king.  After  the  assassination  of  the 
young  duke,  my  grandfather  wrote  his  memoirs,  which  so  incensed 
Napoleon  that  he  had  him  imprisoned,  and  but  for  the  intercession 
of  several  of  his  brothers,  who  were  officers  in  Napoleon’s  army,  his 
life  would  have  paid  the  forfeit  for  his  devotion  to  the  house  of 
Conde.  Napoleon  spared  his  life  but  exiled  him  from  France. 

On  nearing  the  American  coast,  a  storm  arose  and  the  vessel  was 
wrecked.  Our  grandfather  was  an  expert  swimmer  and  succeeded 
in  grasping  a  spar  of  the  wrecked  vessel  and  lay  upon  it  for  24  hours 
before  he  was  picked  up  by  a  passing  schooner.  He  was  taken  into 
the  port  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The  next  day  while  he  was 
walking  on  the  streets  in  search  of  employment,  for  he  was  penniless, 
an  accident  occurred  that  proved  of  great  service  to  him.  A  pair  of 
horses  attached  to  a  carriage,  in  which  sat  an  elderly  gentleman, 
became  frightened,  upset  the  carriage  and  threw  the  old  gentleman 
out.  From  the  crowd  that  immediately  surrounded  him  came  the 
call  for  a  surgeon.  Our  grandfather  presented  himself  and  showed 
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such  skill  in  setting  the  broken  leg  of  the  gentleman  that  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  continue  in  attendance  upon  him.  Thus  he  was  soon  able 
to  support  himself  by  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  a  man 
of  superior  education  and  talents  which  were  duly  appreciated  and 
procured  for  him  the  entre  into  good  society  in  Charleston,  where 
he  frequently  heard  of  a  young,  rich  and  handsome  widow,  Mrs.  Paul 
Thompson,  who  lived  at  Belleville  in  St.  Mathews  Parish. 

Curious  to  see  one  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  often,  he  determined 
to  set  out  for  that  purpose.  In  those  days  hospitality  was  regarded 
as  a  law,  and  strangers  ever  met  with  cordial  welcome  when  journey¬ 
ing  through  the  country.  Our  grandfather  presented  himself  at 
Belleville  and  requested  a  night’s  lodging.  He  was  graciously  re¬ 
ceived.  Servants  were  plentiful  and  protection  certain.  The  next 
day  a  friendly  rain  set  in  and  our  grandfather  remained  for  three 
days.  When  he  took  his  departure,  he  and  the  Widow  Thompson 
were  engaged  to  be  married.  He  was  a  fine  musician  and  a  good 
painter.  He  painted  several  excellent  miniatures  and  was  the  author 
of  several  books. 

Our  grandmother’s  property  was  much  encumbered  by  debt  and 
mortgages,  but  our  grandfather  extricated  it  all,  and  trebled  it  in 
value  before  he  died,  which  was  at  the  age  of  43  years  in  1827.  He 
died  of  typhoid  fever.  His  father,  Jean  Baptiste  Raoul  de  Champ- 
manoir,  outlived  him,  dying  at  Durant,  in  France,  at  85  years  of 
age  in  1830. 

In  1818  our  grandfather  returned  to  France  to  try  to  recover 
some  money  that  he  had  lent  the  Vicomte  de  Noailles,  but  was  un¬ 
successful,  receiving  instead  several  orders  and  the  title  of  Marquis 
from  the  hands  of  Louis  XVIII,  which  were  of  little  value  to  him  in 
this  country. 

(Several  paragraphs,  referring  exclusively  to  the  Theus 
family,  have  been  eliminated  here.  The  concluding  paragraph 
of  the  letter  follows.) 

I  suppose  you  know  all  about  the  recent  generations,  our  uncles 
and  aunts  and  their  families.  I  hope  I  have  given  you  a  little  in¬ 
formation  and  not  merely  related  to  you  “chestnuts'’. 

Affectionately, 

(Signed)  Caroline  Theus  Raoul. 
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